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FOREWORD 

THIS story of the Gloucester fisheries is 
a conscientious study of the local life 
and color as it actually exists. It is in- 
tended to be an indorsement of those 
brave men whom the author is proud to call his 
brothers of the sea, the Gloucester fishermen, to 
the hardihood and heroism of whom the sturdy 
"City of Spars" owes her existence. 

The author begs to state that, while one or two 
of the incidents herein described are founded 
upon fact, the action and characters are wholly 
ideal, being purely composite creations grouped, 
as has seemed best for dramatic effect, on the 
rugged background of Cape Ann grit and 

granite. 

William Hale. 

Safe Harbor Light, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

November 7th, 1904. 



''He who treads the deck of 
a ship lives in an open 
grave, builds his coffin of 
her timbers, and says fare- 
well to life." 

— Old Norse Proverb. 
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CHAPTER I 

NAAVEN 

'7a hjemme er det dog oiler bedst, 
J a her hjemme! 
Man reise Ost, og man reise Vest, 

Men her hjemme! 
Her haver Alting et eget Lag, 
Her haver AlHng sin rette Smag, 
J a her hjemme!" 

— Old Norse Folk-song. 

THE water front of Norway surpasses in grandeur 
that of any other country in the world Her 
wonderful fjords, of ocean-avenues, extending 
inland in some instances for hundreds of miles, 
exceed in length and beauty even those of Sweden, her 
fair yet somewhat jealous sister. Each fjord terminates 
in a valley; and each valley, with hamlets and people, 
dress and customs, peculiar to itself, forms a most unique 
little world, quite independent and self-centered. 

The quaint Novse gaards, or farms, fringing the deep- 
mouthed fjords, stand alone in their dignity and seclusion. 
The life of the Norw^an bonder is ideal. With moun- 
tain-walls behind, the sea in front, the good folk pitch 
their homes on some sunny meadow or shingly slope; 
the sea their highway^ the birds and creatures of the 
wood their only neighbors and companions, their eerie 
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guests the Nixies, Huldre, and Trolls. All tcx) swiftly 
time passes ; for the year is made up of a single day and 
night To the fortunate inhabitants of this northern Eden 
the summer is one long golden day; while the winter, 
frost-'gemmed and magnificent, aglow with the weird 
splendor of the aurora borealis, is but a night 

Here dwell the Vikings of to-day ; the worthy children 
of the ancient sea-kings who, at a time when the entire 
known world was enslaved, the weaker nation being 
beaten into servitude by the stronger, stood grandly upon 
their own feet, and ploughed the sea and tilled the land, 
lords of themselves and the universe. Rich and poor, 
great and small^ abide amicably together, enjoying a 
common heritage of freedom, pluck, and sturdy inde- 
pendence. For in hardy Norway^ the land of the udal- 
bom, or free-bom, poverty is no disgrace, and labor is 
honorable in all men. Kings and bonder, nobles and 
peasants, acknowledge the dignity of labor; and often 
toil side by side in the hay-field, the forest, or on the 
frozen fjord. Throughout the stormy wintertide high 
and low are united in the national, characteristic calling, 
ship-building. While one man builds anew, another re- 
models or strengthens the ribs and knees of his sea-worn 
craft. Some apply pitch, resin, or tar to the gaping 
seams, others work at prow or poop, and others still 
fashion cables, oars, and various sea-gear, — all intent 
upon producing the staunch "ocean-steeds" that shall bear 
them conquerors and sea-kings through many a tourney 
with the insatiate deep. 

A region of rugged grandeur is this wild west coast of 
gamle Norge, where the protectiijg chain of coastal is- 
lands is most thickly massed in battle-array against the 
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assailing ocean. A little south of Bergen lies the wonder- 
fully beautiful Hardanger Fjord. But a few hours' sailing 
from the ancient Hanseatic town, just north of the pic- 
turesque Sogne Fjord at the extreme western or outer- 
most part of the coast, where Norway opposes her rugged 
breast to the Atlantic, is the ancient Firdafylke. 

A quaint and charming region, this Firdafylke ; famous 
the world over for the wildness of its scenery and the 
hardihood of its people. Here the coast-islands, or sker- 
ries, stand sentry-like, shoulder to shoulder, a guard of 
honor protecting the homeland from their common enemy, 
the sea. Between this island-belt and the mainland, ex- 
tending the entire length of the coast, is a broad moat or 
channel, a sort of marine boulevard, the highway of the 
nation, along the protected waters of which hundreds of 
craft are constantly passing. 

This district, comprising the coast between the Nord 
Fjord and Sond Fjord, is a most picturesque region. 
Many islands, as the Ytre and Indre Sulen, protect the 
mainland from the sea. The scenery is wild and weird, 
and the mountain outlines are infinite in variety. The 
Dais Fjord, with the Dais Hest and dome-shaped Kring- 
len, invites repose. Seaward lie bold, rocky islands with 
high pastures : Vaero, and the striking Alden, or Norsk^ 
Hest, where many sheep are reared, and the Atleo. 
Across the little Stang Fjord and Stav Fjord is the mas- 
sive headland of Stavnaes. On a huge lone cliff looms 
the lighthouse of Stabbensfyr. To the west, far out in 
the wild sea, is the picturesque island of Kinn, with 
lofty, precipitous cliffs, on the summit of which stands 
the quaint little Syv Sostre Kirke of pathetic history. 

Perhaps the most important town of the region, bow- 
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ever, is Floro, the commercial centre of the Eike, Hodals, 
and Nordals fjords, upon an island at which the coastal 
steamers call. On the outer, or sea-side, stem, crag- 
bound, on the sheltered shore-side the island is peaceful 
;ind serene ; with here a stretch of verdure, and there a 
golden reach, a patch of fir or birch, the crystal, land- 
locked waters shimmering in the sun, or a silvery foss 
leaping in happy tumult down the mountain-side. 

From Fiord a boat steams up the charming little Eike 
Fjord to the station of that name, which is the entrance 
to the magnificent glacier-r^on of the Kjeipen, whose 
lofty peaks, clad in perpetual snow, are seen far up and 
down the fjord. 

Here, then, but four miles from Fiord, on the northerly 
side of the fjord, in the heart of a peaceful region the 
rugged scenery of which is unequalled, was Naaven, the 
home of Erik Naaven, and for centuries the home of his 
hardy ancestors. A quaint cranny of the world, with a 
life and atmosphere all its own — ^a rugged hcrnie in a land 
of rugged homes — ^was this Naaven. 

Nestling at the foot of a lofty mountain whose beetling 
brow brooded tenderly over them, and describing a semi- 
circle along the ridge of a gentle slope a few yards from 
the shore, clustered the rude buildings constituting the 
home of the Naavens. Though the crude structures were 
weather-grimed and forlorn, they sheltered brave, loving 
hearts, and were the centre of a never-failing hospitality. 
The dwelling, or stue, was in the centre. On the right 
were the stabur, or store-house, the grain-house and dairy ; 
and on the left the sheds for hay, cattle, sheep and goats ; 
with a pen for pigs and hens close under the mountain- 
walL 
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The Naaven estate was a large one, however; the 
little group of buildings comprising the homt-gCKird did 
not adequately represent its wealth and scope. For many 
years the family had been prominent in the affairs of 
county and nation ; its men had served with honor in amt 
and storthing. In common with other Scandinavian 
farms of distinction, it possessed outlying houses and 
lands, humble homes called plads or torp; the holders of 
which, husmaend, paid a small sum yearly to the land- 
lord. Naaven had no less than ten of these little farms 
scattered here and there along the shore or among the 
meadows and mountains, thus being the centre of much 
life and activity. 

The dwelling-house, occupying the position of honor, 
was constructed of logs of fir hundreds of years old ; and 
yet, save for being somewhat bleached and weather-worn, 
was as sound as ever, thanks to the dry, bracing climate. 
The sod roof, a long, low lean-to, in season covered with 
grasses and flowers, sloped on the mountain side almost 
to the ground. Upon this odd pasture the goats often 
browsed for their fragrant breakfast. A frieze of lichened 
stones pinned down the primitive roof, while finials of 
dragons-heads guarded the ridgepole. In front, a small 
piazza or porch, flanked by tiny windows, conducted to 
the one doorway. Many of the timbers bore letters and 
figures. On the heavy oaken beam over the entrance was 
this inscription, deeply cut : 

''Lars built me — 
1602" 

Within, the stue consisted of a large living-room and 
several smaller apartments adjoining it. A loft above, 
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reached by a ladder and a trap-door, in which the children 
were stowed away at night, was also used as a store-room 
for bedding, clothing, and general supplies. 

The living-room, or great room, as it was called, was 
the most interesting feature of the house. The walls 
were of pine logs gray with age and grime, dappled her^ 
and there with patches of moss and lichened bark. In 
the corners and along the white, sanded floor were strewn 
sprays of sweet-smelling fir and balsam. In the centre, 
opposite the entrance, was the deep fireplace, six feet 
broad; on either side leaned a high-backed settle ample 
enough to receive a shipwrecked crew, as, in point of fact, 
it had often done. Over the fireplace was a high mantel : 
and on this, carefully disposed, were a great silver bowl, 
some drinking-horns centuries old, and a half-dozen 
wooden bowls, or skoals, of graded sizes. 

Built into a snug comer near the hearth, a short flight 
of steps leading up to it, was a quaintly carved bed, like a 
ship's bunk. This was the resting-place of the mother 
and father, or the gammel folk. On the broad shelf 
forming its roof rested various unique treasures: the 
priceless family crown, or brude-krone, of silver and gold, 
handed down from the time of Erik the Red, a small 
golden cup, some pots of copper and brass, and a deep 
tray of heavy silver spoons. On the wall hung an ancient 
battle-axe used by an ancestor who had fought under 
Tordenskjold. In a comer opposite the bed a tall, eight- 
day Dutch clock ticked cheerily within its carven case of 
San Domingo mahogany. Near the middle of the room, 
where the light from a small, square, diamond-paned 
window slanted upon it, stood a long table of pine, white 
and smooth from frequent scourings. On the table, in a 
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smart red pot» a tiny plant sent out its sweetness. A pile 
of wooden dishes, with spoons of wood and horn, lay 
at one end; at the other were a hymn-book and open 
Bible in heavy brown leather ; and on the Bible, its com- 
rade true and tried, rested a pair of brass-bowed spec- 
tacles. 

Such was the home of the Naavens. 

It was late afternoon of a lovely June day. The hum- 
ble stue, lapped in the summer-glory, seemed most cozy 
and inviting; and from the rude chimney the smoke 
circled gently up the mountain-side. Streaming through 
the open doorway the sunlight made a block of gold upon 
the sanded floor. Over the sunny patch two kittens 
gamboled, chasing each other's tails. 

Near the door, commanding the fjord, a white-haired 
woman sat over her droning wheel. As she busied her- 
self with spindle, yam, and treadle, she sang a hymn to 
the accompaniment of the whirring distaff. Now and 
then she looked up from the wheel and, lost in revery» 
gazed upon the peaceful scene. Up and down the gleam- 
ing waters of the fjord to the snow-clad peaks of the 
opposite shore her anxious mother-eyes swiftly traveled. 
Then, as if not finding the object sought, she resumed 
her task with a sigh. Her anxiety was not without cause, 
for she had watched her venturesome brood of boys — 
two of whom were already far away across the seas — 
mature and take to the water like ducklings. And now 
she was fearful that a third was about to put to sea and 
leave behind the happy home at the foot of the mountain. 

"O well, he will come ; he will return, my bonny boy/' 
she murmured. "And if he goes out to the great country 
over the sea, God will be with him and us. My Erik is a 
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brave boy. I can trust him to be a true Viking, wherever 
he bides." 

As she paused to wipe away a tear on the snowy apron, 
a step was heard at the door. With a cheery ''Good day, 
mother I" there entered a tall, well-preserved man of 
some sixty-five years, Father Naaven, his long brown 
hair sprinkled with gray falling upon his broad shoulders. 
The blue flannel shirt, open in front, turned up at the 
sleeves, disclosed a brown, hairy chest and lean, leather- 
like arms. 

''Ah, father, welcome home! How are daughter 
Sigrid's babies ? How are the folk over at the mill ? Who 
was at the store? And pray, was there no letter from 
Erik, no news from him? He has now been gone five 
days. He should have returned yesterday." 

"Well, mother, all is quiet at mill and store," replied 
the husband. "Sigrid and the babies are well ; but the 
goats they led me such a chase over there in the high 
pasture, Fm tired out Yes, I went to the post-oflSce ; but 
there w^s no letter from Erik, no tidings of him. But 
do not feel so anxious about your duckling, you clucking 
mother-hen. Erik will be here soon. The weather has 
been fine, no accident can have happened ; he will walk 
in before morning, when we're all snug in bed." 

"Yes, father, I hope he will. But, somehow, I can not 
shake off my fears. I wish I had your faith, father," 
replied the good woman. "Erik is our biggest, happiest 
boy, dear ; and it's hard to lose him, hard to send him to 
the unknown land over seas, whose people in language 
aiid living are to us as those of another world." 

"O hush, mother ! Of what use is it to bury the boy 
before he's dead ?" interposed the father. "Erik will come 
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back, he said he would. Don't you remember what he 
told us last Saturday night at supper? He said that after 
the Viking-ship reached the United States he should leave 
her, and strike out for himself. He would make, not his 
fortune only, but ours, too, he declared; that in two or 
three years he would return with his pockets full of gold, 
to build us a new house, and make sweetheart Karen his 
wife." 

"Well said, father ; I hope his dream and ours may be 
realized. But do slip down to the point, dear, and see if 
you can not sight Erik's boat anywhere." 

'*Here comes Axel, mother; he'll give us the news," 
said her companion. 

An athletic, ruddy lad of sixteen, their youngest child, 
came bounding like a deer up the path that led from the 
landing, shouting: ''He's coming, mother 1 Erik's com- 
ing! His boat has just rounded old Storm Face, over 
there under the lee of Bold Point I could scarcely make 
him out at first The boat was lost in the deep shadows 
of the mountain. But soon I saw his colors ; saw them 
rise and dip three times, his signal of success. Hurrah, 
mother ! Hurrah, father 1 Erik's been accepted for the 
Long-ship's crew I He will go to the United States and, 
with his mates, be exhibited on the ship as a sample Vik- 
ing. Oh, won't the Americans' eyes stick out when they 
see my big brother Erik with his long legs, oakum hair, 
and sledge-hammer fists — ^ha, ha I" 

"Good boy, Axel," interrupted the father. *'Run down 
to the slip and help brother Erik up with the things. He'll 
be here before we know it The wind is fresh and fair ; 
it's flood-tide, too; 'twon't take long for wind and tide 
to set him across the fjord." 
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The eager lad rushed down the incline to the landing- 
place, hotly pursued by his favorite goats, Rodna and 
Kveting, with old black Bolla in the van. 

"I'm proud of our Erik, father," said the good hustru 
(housewife) as she returned to the wheel, distaff in hand, 
and at the same time picked up the tangled yam and the 
broken thread of her discourse. 

"Yes, and I'm glad he's going, mother. I'm glad he's 
been selected for one of the crew. There's plenty o' lads 
on the west coast that would give their eye-teeth to go 
on the Viking-ship. They've been fighting for the places 
these six months. Two crazy fellows down at Stavanger 
last May 17th killed each other, fighting over it till they 
both fell dead. It's quite an honor that the committee 
should take the pains to write our boy about it, when 
there are so many begging to go, fairly tumbling over 
themselves for a chance in the boat. It's quite a compli- 
ment for us old folk, too; isn't it, mother?" 

"Yes, dear," nodded the wife, "I'm proud of our boy. 
There's not a likelier lad in Norland." 

'No, nor in all Norway," was the assuring rejoinder. 

'Our big, brave boy," murmured the warm-hearted 
Mother Naaven, "how good God is to give us such a son." 

"Well, mother, we never gave that boy calves' hearts 
in all his life ; and now we see what comes of our care. 
Off he sails for America, as able a seaman as ever took 
ship. A smart lad, our Erik." 

"No, father, we can truly say that no chick or child of 
ours was brought up on calves' hearts ; there are no whim- 
perers in this breed. Erik is as fearless as strong; and 
wherever he may chance to live, I trust he will make his 
mark," 
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When the various parcels had been disposed in their 
respective places the old man, having refreshed himself 
with a generous bowl of "romerkolle,"'^ joined the indus- 
trious hustru, still busy at her wheel, establishing him- 
self upon a curious old green settle just outside the 
door. Sharpening the long, well-worn blade of his 
knife upon a convenient whetstone, he resumed his 
task of making the family spoons, upon which he had 
been engaged in the morning, before leaving for town. 
Spoons for coffee, for soup, and for cooking, cleverly 
fashioned of the clear white fir and birch, lay beside him 
on the bench. In his hands he grasped a long-handled 
pot-spoon, used for stirring the savory broths and stews. 

"There, mother," he exclaimed presently, when he had 
finished the hook on the handle, by which the spoon is 
deftly hung upon the side of the pot, "I've made six 
spoons for the table, besides this pot-spoon; that ought 
to be enough to last us till after Christmas. Fm tired of 
the business, and think I won't make another spoon for 
six months. If the boys and girls break any 'twixt now 
a'nd Christmas, they must make their own spoons." 

"Well, then, father, if you're tired of carving, just bear 
a hand here while I reel this yam before the boys come ;" 
whereupon Mother Naaven, like many another happy 
housewife, made her husband captive, throwing over his 
not unwilling hands a great skein of the soft gray yam. 

It was not long before Axel, bundle-laden, came gayly 
up the path, escorting his brother. Their body-guard of 
goats, the famous old fighter Bolla at the head, ambled 
companionably at their side, nibbling at the paper parcels, 
or the hands outstretched to caress thenu 

* Cnrdled milk, a fmTorite Norse dish. 
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"Welcome home, Erik !" cried the parents as the young 
pien entered. 

"Thanks, mother ; thanks, father ; thanks," replied the 
older son. "Yes, it's all right ! I am to go on the Viking- 
ship. I've signed the papers. She sails in two or three 
weeks." 

"Oh, Erik, how proud I am of my boy ! I know he 
will be true to his home, and to his country's Saviour, the 
White Christ. And oh, I want him to be a good Viking, 
wherever his ship carries him," cried the happy mother, 
as the young giant seized her in his strong arms and 
kissed her again and again. 

"Not so proud as I am of Mother Naaven,** replied 
the son gallantly ; turning also to greet the young sisters 
returning from the milking. 

A noble specimen of manhood was he, this Erik. Just 
turned twenty-four, as tall and straight as a mountain- 
pine, as supple as a birch, six feet-three in his bare feet, 
he tipped the scales at two hundred pounds. His flashing 
blue eyes had the depth and splendor of the sea ; and his 
long yellow hair was like tasseled com waving in the 
wind. His open-air life, and constant activity as farmer, 
wood-chopper, mountaineer and fisherman, had produced 
an unusual development. The supple muscles of the 
brawny limbs were noticeable, even imder the coarse 
homespun garments. He had been victor in two g^eat 
boat-races at Bergen in successive years on May 17th, the 
Norwegian 4th of July ; and his prowess was known and 
celebrated far and near. There was not a youngster in 
the fair Firdafylke, justly famous for its giants, who did 
not respect Erik Naaven's bulging shoulders and power- 
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ftil fists. And as for the maidens, they, too, were inter- 
ested ; but not so much in the hand as in the heart of the 
strapping young Viking. 



CHAPTER II 

THE BETROTHAL 

"O rank is good, and gold is fair. 
And high and low mate ill; 
But love has never known a lazv 
Beyond its own sweet will!" . 

—Whittier. 

A FEW days before Erik was to leave home he 
paid a visit to his sweetheart, Karen, across the 
fjord. To say farvel* to parents, brothers and 
sisters, the cows, the sheep^ and the goats, was, 
indeed, hard enough ; but to Karen — ^ah, that was quite 
another matter! Now that the time of separation ap- 
proached, and he was to part with those whom he held 
most dear, he was heavy at heart 

Karen Knutsen, the miller's daughter, an only child, 
dwelt with her father and mother, Sven and Ragna 
Knutsen, at MoUedal on the other side of the fjord. Erik 
and Karen had been friends from childhood, and had been 
confirmed together in the little stone church on the 
craggy island of Kinn overlooking the sea at the mouth 
of the fjord. Now that the boy and girl had become man 
and woman, the childhood-friendship had ripened natu- 
rally into love. Though Erik had never openly declared 
his attachment, a tacit understanding had long existed 

♦PireweU. 
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between them. And by all the neighbors, with the pos- 
sible exception of the woodchopper, Ole Olsen, an ardent 
yet unsuccessful suitor, they were considered betrothed, 
or forloven, using the apt Norse word. Erik desired, 
therefore, to seek Karen, and settle the matter with her 
before the sea should roll between them. 

"Mother," said he, somewhat embarrassed, as he stooped 
to kiss the sweet-faced wcxnan who sat carding wool in 
the doorway, "mother dear, Fm going over to Karen's. 
I think I'll stay a day or so ; that is, if they have no other 
company. The ship leaves in a few days, you know; 
and she would think it strange, perhaps, if I didn't run 
over to say good-bye." 

"That's right, good son," responded the mother, looking 
up with a smile ; "I'm glad you're going. 'T would not do 
for you to go away without seeing Karen. Pray what 
would the poor girl think if her sweetheart were to 
spread sail and put to sea without a visit or even a word 
of farewell ?" 

"Sweetheart, sweetheart, mother?" interrupted the 
blushing boy. "I wish I could say sweetheart. I can not 
now, but I shall soon. If all goes well, Karen and I will 
be betrothed before many hours. When I return, please 
God, you may then call me sweetheart" 

"Bravely said, Erik," was the motherly answer. "I 
am proud of my boy ; proud, too, of Karen ; I want them 
to be " 

"Hush, mother 1 hush I here come the girls. Not a 
word to them yet, dear ; they would torment me to death," 
whispered Erik, a warning finger upon his lips. 

Tripping along the narrow, grass-lined path that ran 
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from house to stabur* and dairy^ and then through the 
strip of meadow at the base of the mountain behind the 
house, appeared two red-cheeked, laughing girls, the 
twin-sisters, Inga and Olga, returning from the milking. 
Bare-armed, bare-headed, as light of foot and graceful 
as fawns, they advanced merrily, the embodiment of 
health and happiness. Each maiden, bearing in either 
hand a brimming milk-bucket, chatted gaily with het 
devoted chums, the goats, which followed and pressed so 
closely about the path as to impede her progress. 

"Ah ha, Nannie, don't trip us I go to your little kids I 
Look out there, Gray Beard I jump, Whitey ! jump, Bleke- 
lina I jump, Kvitelina ! jump out of the path ! Run, Avena 
and BoUa I" they called to the bleating flock. 

"Ah, there, Erik, you sly dog, where away now ?" they 
cried in a breath, spying their brother in holiday clothes. 

"Oh, only to the mill for corn. Won't you come along, 
too, girls?" said he with an appealing glance at his 
mother. 

"For com, brother? for a wife, you'd better say!" 
laughed Inga, gaily. 

"Thanks, many thanks, Erik," added Olga, pulling at 
the big horn-buttons on her brother's smart Sunday coat, 
"not to-day, brother. I think there's room for only two 
in your boat this trip." 

"Now stop, girls I Let poor Erik alone," protested the 
mother. "Have you hot already teased him so long that 
you can afford to give him a little peace now? Would 
you hasten his departure for America by making his last 
home-days miserable ?" 

"Thanks, mother, thanks," said Erik, grateful for as- 

* Store home. 
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sistance. ^'Mother is always my guardian-angel. With 
you to champion my cause I shall conquer the world and 
lay it at your feet. Let's duck these two impudent Nixies, 
and teach them what it means to annoy their betters/' 
Saying which, he grasped each girl about the waist, and 
rushed the screaming, struggling pair down the incline 
to the water's edge. 

High and dry on the hard yellow sand of the sheltered 
cove that stretched like a gleaming sickle in front of the 
home, lay Erik's favorite boat, the little green wherry 
lined with blue. Assisted by his somewhat mutinous 
crew, he pushed off, and leaped aboard. 

"Farewell, my pretty wildcats, farewell 1" he shouted, 
with a wave of the oar. 

"Farewell, brother, farewell I" answered the sisters, 
sobered now by this brief parting which but foreshadowed 
the later and sadder one. "Farewell, Erik, and good luck. 
If you chance to see Karen at the mill, tell her she is to 
spend Midsummer Night with us; she promised it last 
Sunday at church." 

"Yes, yes, nannie goats, that I will ; I mean if I should 
chance to run across her ; but of course you couldn't ex- 
pect a busy man like me to go out of my way to find a 



woman. 
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'O ho, Herr wise man ! he who would name his wed- 
ding-day runs far and wide," came ringing over the 
water. 

With a last flourish of his cap he seated himself at the 
oars, and pulled lustily out upon the broad fjord. Look- 
ing fondly back at the happy pair sitting hand in hand 
upon a boulder, proudly watching him sail forth upon 
what was to be a voyage of conquest, or of defeat, he 
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said softly, lost in a golden dream : "Grand girls, those. 
Ah, how happy they will be when I surprise them with 
a new sister ! How they will shout if I can bring Karen 
home with me. God nerve my arm and heart, that I may 
provide for my dear ones, and keep them all happy." 
Then, rowing on and on, over the sunny waves that 
gurgled and softly lapped the hastening wherry's sides, 
still watching the pair now reduced to a filmy fleck of 
white against the brown rock-wall, he burst into a favorite 
scMig, a quaint folk-song, centuries old, to which the 
jocund waves played a soft accompaniment: 

"Come haul the water and haul the wood, 
Come haul the logs on sledges laden I 

Yes, haul whate'er to you seems good, 
rU haul my own pretty maiden. 

The ruddy roses and the eyes so blue. 

The pretty girls to me are sweet and true; 

Could I get her whom I desire. 

Then I would nothing more require." 

Some three or four miles up the fjord to the north and 
west, on a high wooded island, was the home of Knutseti 
the miller. Upon the bank of a dark, mountain-fed creek 
stood the mill, its busy wheel droning musically as it 
ground the golden com, or sawed the fragrant, resinous 
firs felled on the neighboring slopes. Farther up the 
creek, on a slight elevation, lay the gaard, or farm of the 
miller; the white story-and-a-half cottage with moss- 
green roof and sharp gables nestling cosily in the midst 
of a sunny garden-patch. Beyond, high upon the moun- 
tain-side, reached only by a tortuous path, was the saeter,^ 

* Mountain pasture. 
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or mountain-pasture, whither the cattle were led to graze 
for the summer. And here, perched high on a cliflF com- 
manding the fjord, could be seen the rude saeter-hus,^ 
or camp-house, to one in the valley below looking more 
like an eagle's nest than a human habitation. 

As Erik rounded a headland and drew in toward the 
shore of the creek, he glanced quickly, with a lover's 
eagerness, to right and left up and down the creek. He 
swiftly scrutinized all the objects in the familiar land- 
scape, — ^the mill, the giant pine, the gnarly oak, the birch 
grove, the gaard,^ the pretty house with its steep-pitched, 
gabled roof and ornate ridgepole, the stabur,* the laavaa,^ 
the goat-house. When, suddenly, far up the mountain 
near the brown shanty, he caught the flutter of something 
white streaming out like a banner from the windy crest. 

"Ah, 'tis Karen !" he cried joyfully, as he leaped from 
the boat and made it fast to a convenient sapling. "She 
has seen the boat coming up the fjord; that fluttering 
apron is the signal of welcome." 

Suddenly, on the quiet air there burst a rich tone like 
a distant organ-peal, sweet and clear, full and vibrant. 
Down the narrow valley it swept, leaping from point to 
point, gradually becoming fainter and fainter. Until at 
last it sank to sleep, and was lost in the billowing ocean of 
majestic mountain-firs, whose nodding tops whispered 
their secret to the slumbering sea. 

"Hark, 'tis Karen! she recognizes me. 'Tis Karen 
with her /«f* : she is playing to the cattle," he whispered, 
as if fearing to reveal his joy. 
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Yes, it was she. It was Karen, his sweetheart. Far 
up the height she sat, this innocent Lorelei of the North, 
with the far-reaching mountain-horn summoning to her 
side, not only the willing goats, but the yet more eager 
lover. 

Striding proudly along the shore, he passed the mill 
without entering, and proceeded toward the house. 

The good mother's alert eyes had detected his approach 
almost as quickly as those of her daughter ; the kind soul 
emerged from the doorway wreathed in smiles, and has- 
tened down the path to greet her welcome guest. 

"Oh, so it is Herr Naaven, is it ? Welcome home, Herr 
Erik ! And where have you been, my fine fellow, all this 
time ? We thought you had forgotten us. Have you been 
away fishing, What has happened? Where " 

"Good-day ; many thanks, Fru Knutsen," answered the 
happy guest. "We've been very busy at Naaven ; and I 
sail for America on the Viking-ship next week." 

"Why, Erik, to America ! And on the Viking-ship I" 

"Yes, Fru Knutsen. I want to see if I can't discover 
as much as our great forefather, Leif, did before us. But 
I couldn't sail without coming to say farewell — Karen is 
at home, I hope?" 

"Oh, you rascal/' was the retort ; "you know very well 
where Karen is. Haven't I seen you waving your cap and 
kissing hands up the mountain ever since you landed? 
Strange ways you young folks have, nowadays. It was 
not so when I was a girl, I assure you, Herr Erik. Why, 
if we caught a body making love to a mountain, or throw- 
ing kisses at a saeter-hus,* we pronounced him stark, star- 
ing mad — so have a care! But come in for a moment. 

* Camp*houfle. 
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Not a stq) up the mountain shall you stir till you rest a 
bit, and taste our new romerkolle.^ Then there's the 
fresh butter and cheese to try ; and you must see all the 
fine linen and dress-stuffs our sweet Karen has been weav- 
ing. 

The blushing prisoner, since there was no escape, cheer- 
fully entered his prison, and tarried — somewhat against 
his will, be it said — ^while Fru Knutsen, knowing full 
well the object of his visit, opened her heart after the 
fashion of fond mothers the world over, and regaled her 
delighted captive with a glowing account of her daugh- 
ter's industry, piety, and manifold virtues. Now and 
then the restive prisoner gave a start as the notes of the 
/ttr* went ringing down the valley. But the good mother, 
her eyes twinkling merrily, kept on with her absorbing 
tale. 

At last, however, the ardent lover, no longer able to 
restrain himself, seized his cap, made a low bow, and 
rushed for the door, excusing himself laughingly: "Par- 
don, Fru Knutsen, but I must hasten up the mountain. I 
fear something has happened to the goats, the lur* is 
sounding so loud and long." 

"Well, well, my good Erik, be it so," assented the 
hostess, following to the door. "If the goats and sheep 
are not already lost, I fear the entire herd will be ; and my 
own little lamb, too, before the day ends." 

Looking back over his shoulder, the eager youth 
answered this sally with a parting shot, and, passing 
swiftly zlong the path that zig-zagged up the mountain, 
was quickly lost to sight amid the firs and birches. 

> Curdled milk. 
•Horn. 
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Nothing is more restful and inspiring than the life on 
the Norse saeters^ upon which the bonder^ pass the sum- 
mers, drinking in the beauty and strength of sea and 
mountains, companioned only by the confiding cattle and 
their own thoughts. In some parts of the Scandinavian 
peninsula are found the Pige-saeter and the Gut-saeter, 
or distinct pastures for girls and boys; often, however, 
all the children of a family or neighborhood unite in tend- 
ing the saeter while their elders are busy on the gaard. 
The sweet, aromatic grasses on many of the saeters im- 
part a distinctive and rich flavor to the milk, butter, and 
cheese. The valley-hay is carefully gathered and stored 
for winter-use, the cattle being sent paa saeteren for the 
summer. The saeter-hzy is rolled into compact bundles 
and lowered down the mountain-sides by long ropes. 
The cattle are sometimes sent away to the mountains 
about the middle of June, or even earlier, if the condition 
of the herbage permits it ; but more generally, perhaps, 
they go after Midsomtnemat, or Saint Hans Dag, June 
24th, and return anywhere from the middle to the end 
of September, when the nights begin to grow cool and 
long, and the frost-bitten grasses warn cattle and keepers 
of winter's approach. But the period of the midnight 
sun, extending from the last of May till the last of July, 
controls the pasture-season, as all things else in Norway. 

As Erik ascended the steep path he came, here and 
there, upon little open patches of verdure where cattle, 
sheep and goats were grazing. When he paused to rest, 
the companionable creatures ran up to lick his hand; 
while the bleating lambkins and kids gamboled about the 

^ Camp-houie. 
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contracted feeding-ground at a pace that threatened to 
dash them over the precipice to the ragged ledges below. 

The starlings, the beautiful creatures, resplendent in 
their black and white plumage, made merry on the velvety 
turf, feasting on the grubs and worms abundant after a 
recent shower. Other songsters, no less happy, made 
music in the trees as Erik pressed forward up the moun- 
tain-side, lured on and on by a voice sweeter to him than 
that of any bird. 

At length, nearing the mountain-top, he passed through 
a thick clump of overhanging birches, and emerged upon 
the saeter. As he came out into the open he beheld his 
sweet-voiced syren, comely and fair to look upon, advanc- 
ing to meet him. The beautiful face, aglow with health 
and happiness, was bathed in sunshine; and the wavy 
flaxen hair falling loosely over the shoulders, broidered 
the simple gown as with spun-gold. 

"Oh, Erik, is it really you ?" exclaimed she, running up 
like a fawn. 

"Yes, Karen, 'tis I, Erik," he replied, breathless with 
exercise and emotion ; now wholly lost, held in the Lore- 
lei's magic spell. 

"Why have you stayed away so long, my friend? Tis 
lovely here on the saeter with only the flocks, the flowers 
and happy birds around. And the mountain-air is like 
wine. We have lodced for you so long, Erik. I — I mean 
we — hope d " 

"Dear Karen, I have come ; but it is only to say farvel/* 
hrcke in the lover scmewhat sorrowfully, as they passed 
along the grassy saeter to the wind-racked hut nestling 
under the lee of a brown boulder. 

"To say farvelT going away? — ^why and where? Oh, 
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don't go ; I could not bear it. Oh Erik, Erik !" she sobbed, 
unconsciously revealing in her distress the very secret 
which the ardent yet bashful sweetheart had long wished 
to unfold. 

Here they were interrupted by the other members of 
the happy little saeter-iamily, who stepped from the 
house, bucket in hand, to milk the patient cows, ewes, and 
goats gathered at the door. The family group included, 
beside herself, Karen's two girl-cousins from a neighbor- 
ing gaard, their two little brothers, and old Snorre, her 
father's faithful man-of-all-work, sent to act as knight- 
errant. 

Greetings having been exchanged, all hands gave them- 
selves to the task of milking the waiting herd. As Erik 
assisted at the milking he noticed the bo-mdrken, or 
l^oard-mark, of the cattle, sheep, and goats, consisting 
merely of a triangular bit clipped from the right ear. 

"Our cattle at Naaven, have a slit cut from the left 
ear, Karen," he whispered. "When we are married, then 
can our cattle match ears and be mates, like their betters." 

"Yes ; but hush, dear I" observed the decorous Karen. 

It was not long after, that, the milking done, the sup- 
per eaten, and the evening h3rmn sung, the little company 
scattered for the night. 

When at length all the others had retired, Erik and 
Karen sat side by side in the low doorway, looking off 
upon the sea, as mysterious and unfathomable as their 
future: upon that sea which, though they knew it not, 
was to sunder and unite, and then to separate them for- 
ever. Long and earnestly they talked, the happy lovers, 
band in hand, like innocent children ; and the murmur of 
their voices was heard only by the dumb creatures rest- 
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ing peacefully at their side. Though it was now midnight 
the light was clear and bright ; for in that high latitude 
the summer sun never quite forsakes the earth. And 
so the lovers cooed on, bathed in a perpetual glory^ a 
splendor which was of both sunset and sunrise; undis- 
turbed save when an owl hooted in the wood^ a bat flut- 
tered across the golden disc of the full moon, or the 
aurora borealis shot its lurid rays flashing and hissing 
along the star-gemmed heavens. 

"Oh, Erik/' said Karen, sadly, when he had told her 
all, and had in turn been given the happy promise that 
should unite them, body and soul, '' 'tis hard to give you 
up; and yet I would not have you stay — for — for me. 
No, much as I love you, dear, I want you to conquer the 
sea, and to be always a brave Viking, as Mother Naaven 
has so nobly said. I shall be proud of my Viking wher- 
ever he is ; and I know " 

"Thanks, dearest/' the fond lover interrupted, "but I 
must go, now that I have promised; for he that would 
break his word of honor must be a poor tool, and he that 
lacks courage is not worthy the name of Viking. But 
I am almost sorry I shipped : I hardly think I would have 
done so, had I thought you would have felt so sad 
over it" 

"Oh, but you must go now, Erik! indeed you mustl 
No backward footsteps, you know: he who turns, dies. 
Nullia vestigia retrorsum, our school-bodes had it. 
Mother and I want you to go. How proud we shall 
be to have you sailing the sea on the Long Serpent, a 
representative of the Viking land, to that greatest and 
richest of all lands, America." 

"And how proud I am to go, dear. It was the custom 
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of our old Viking chiefs to throw overboard him who 
looked backward in battle. May I, too, perish, if I swerve 
irom my chosen course. For the sake of those I love I 
will sail the seas forever. I will conquer the sea, or it 
shall conquer me/' was the high-spirited answer. 

"Gladly we bid you sail ; but when will you come back 
to us, bold Viking r' asked the radiant maiden, gazing in- 
tently into her lover's clear blue eyes. 

"Oh, I shall return before you know it Long before 
you are ready, little one, I shall come and lead you to 
the church, and then spread sail and bear you in triumph 
to the great western world that I shall discover, where 
the streets are paved with gold, and the fires are kindled 
every morning with bank-notes fresh from the mint." 

"I only wish I could think that it will really be so, dear," 
sighed the lass. 

"It will come true ; it shall come true, sweetheart. So, 
sol there Karen, do not tremble so, my innocent little 
dove I I am a restless sea-mew; and I shall bear you 
away on my broad wings. You remember the great 
American scald, Longfellow, whose writings we loved to 
translate at school. He understood and appreciated the 
Viking-spirit ; and he has written of us more sympathet- 
ically than any other writer of English verse. He it was 
that penned those lines dear to the Norseman's heart : 

'She was a Prince's child, 
I but a Viking wild, 
And though she blushed and smiled, 

I was discarded! 
Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew's flight. 
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Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded ?' " 

''Have a care, wild rover I Father has a gun, and keeps 
a watch-dog/' wamingly laughed the sweetheart. 

"Well, what of that? I shall find a way of getting to 
you/* retorted Erik. 

''Yes, love laughs at locksmiths, if we may believe the 
old proverb," said Karen. 

"That's true, my discreet little Cinderella," replied 
Erik ; "and so I shall be sure to catch and hold my white 
dove, for that very reason. I shall break in and carry you 
off at dead of night. I shall lock you fast in my cabin, 
and put to sea with all sail set, shouting: 

'Scarce had I put to sea^ 
Bearing the maid with me, — 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen !— 
When on the white sea-strand. 
Waving his armed hand, 
Saw we old Hilde ' " 

"I pity you, reckless pirate, if father catches you," ob- 
served the facetious Karen. "You would fare better with 
old Hildebrand and his twenty horsemen, than with him 
and old Snorre, should they overtake you on the open 
sea." 

"Never mind, dearest Karen, I shall take you over the 
seas, though I defy the world. God alone can come be- 
tween us now. In our new home I shall build for you 
a castle, like the one Longfellow mentions in the story ; 
and which stands to-day, 'tis said, on the shores of Vin- 
land — 
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'There for my lady's bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 
Which, to this very hour. 
Stands looking seaward. 



9 » 



*T-et us pray to the good God daily, Erik, that He may 
be kind, and allow us to enjoy together our little home in 
the far-away Vinland." 

"He will be good, He will be kind ; God is good ; has 
He not always been so, sweet Karen ? Never you fear," 
answered Erik, kissing away the tears that welled from 
beneath her drooping lids. ''Have the wedding-dress 
ready; and see that you engage the crown for summer 
after next. Set Big Hans at work carving our bridal 
spoons. Tell good old Fader Frithjof that he must await 
our bidding next Midsommernai but one." 

"Erik, good Erik, you must not jest with us : you may 
never return. Think of the dangers to which you will 
be exposed ; those of the sea, and the yet greater dangers 
of the land. In that great unexplored world of ours 
there are grievous battles to be fought." 

"Yes, dear ; and there, too, is God," he replied ; adding 
softly, looking up at the heavens, "is He not more than 
they?" 

"Yes, yes, dear, I did not mean to doubt God. God is 
good. That He has given us each other is proof that He 
loves us. I was only thinking of the dangers, the uncer- 
tainties." 

"Have no fears for a Viking, so long as he has a plank 
under him, or a battle-axe in hand," Erik answered 
quickly, trying to laugh away her anxiety. "And sec 
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here, tnin deilige SamerfuglP^ Look, kjaeresteP See 
what I've brought you from Bergen !" he added, proudly 
producing from an inner pocket a dainty packet wraiq)ed 
in embossed pink paper. 

"Oh, what it IS, Erik?" 

"Open it. Puss-cat, and you will sec." 

"Ah, my brave Erik, I am not worthy of this lovely 
gift," cried Karen joyfully, as her eager fingers lifted 
from the box a heavy ring of silver quaintly modeled, set 
in which were two rubies side by side, like drops of blood. 
"Ah, how I shall treasure it !" 

"And will you wear it for my sake, darling?" queried 
the lover, slipping the ring upon the outstretched finger. 

"Yes, forever, dear. I shall wear it to the grave, my 
great husband, if God wills me to die before your return." 

"You see the blood-red stones, Karen? They are our 
hearts. Let them symbolize our devotion. Sundered or 
united, let us be true ; let the glowing rubies stand for 
our quenchless love." 

"All as God wills, dearest," was the low reply. The 
rubies shall witness our troth : one I shall call 'Erik,' the 
other 'Karen.' " 

"Is it not a beauty, Puss ?" 

"It is, indeed. Where did you get it, extravagant man ?" 

"On the Strand-Gade." 

"At the big bazaar which we visited last year?" 

"The very one, number 2, near the Fisketorv ; Beyer's, 
the finest place in all Norge for gems, silver, and an- 
tiques." 

"And my Erik is the finest man in gatnle Norge for a 
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lover. Yes, yes, and Erik shall have a minde (remem- 
brancer) as well as Karen." Stepping softly within the 
hut, she quickly re-appeared, holding in her hand a small, 
curiously carved box of wood, grimy with age. "Take 
this little box, dear Erik, as a tninde of me. It is mine by 
inheritance*; it has been in the family for several hundred 
years. It is older than a line of kings. It is older than 
Harald Haarfager, even. Accept it, Erik, with all my 
heart, though it be but a little thing. Cherish it, wherever 
you fare, over land and sea. And as you travel about in 
that wonderful land, America, let nothing induce you to 
part with it Pray, do not forget gamle Norge, for which 
it stands! And, above all, do not forsake the White 
Christ, Norge' s Saviour, and the world's. Think of Him 
who loves us all, and will nfever leave us, nor forsake 
us. Father and mother, — ^his gift, — though they love us 
so dearly, are growing old, and must soon perish, like the 
grass. But God's love shall never pass away. Behold 
how He loves us 1 — ^has He' not given us each other ? I 
want my brave Viking to honor Him always, even as He 
is honored here in gamle Norge, the White Christ's king- 
dom." 

A shower of kisses upon cheek and brow was her 
lover's eloquent answer. 

"Will you not sing me a song before we part, kjaeref 
asked Erik, after a happy silence. "I want my Karen's 
Sweet voice to waft me over the ocean." 

Her head upon her lover's shoulder, her hand clasped 
in his, Karen sang softly this quaint old folk-song: 

"Lovest thou for beauty's sake? 
Love me not then I 
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Love the sun! See, in gold 
Luxuriously do her curls glow in the blue. 

"Lovest thou for my youth's sake? 

Love me not then I 

Love the spring I It is full 

Always of fresh roses. Mine will soon vanish. 

''Lovest thou for treasure's sake? 
Love me not then! 
Love the sea-queen I Pearls, gold. 
Forests of corals does she offer thee. 

''Lovest thou for love's own sake? 

Oh, do theh love me ! 

Love have I. Faithfujly 

It has long been, and will eternally be thine/' 

"But loc^, Erik, His most milking-time I The birds 
have been singing this half-hour ; the starlings are astir ; 
and already the cattle are shaking themselves. Do you 
see how the shadows slant across old Thunder-Crest, cut- 
ting his face in two? Well, then, *tis five o'clock by my 
clock-rocks. When the sky is clear, I can tell by my 
rocks and shadows what time it is, at any hour of the 
day or night. My rock-clock is much more reliable than 
the poor little house-clocks; and besides, it never runs 
down, and so never has to be wound up. We must have 
a little rest before the sleepy-heads in there awake and 
find us here," whispered the rapturous girl, glancing ap- 
prehensively at the open door. 

With a final clasp and kiss, the lovers sealed their com- 
pact. 

And the sun, as if to add heaven's blessing, shot like 
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a ball of copper out of the amber sea and touched with 
gold the mountain-tops, and the lofty pasture, the wild 
Eden of this new Adam and Eve. The listening firs on 
the precipitous slopes nodded approval, whispering to 
one another in tumultuous joy. And the dancing rays, 
as the sun mounted higher and higher, hurled their fire- 
tipped javelins upon the rocky shores of the fjord, trans- 
muted into gold the silver mists that lay along the slum- 
bering valley, and poured upon the heaving boscxn of 
the sea their priceless treasure of jewels, — ^topaz, lapis 
lazuli, emerald, tourmaline, malachite, jasper, and pearL 



CHAPTER III 

THE VIKING PUTS TO SEA 

''Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o'er. 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward/* 

— Longfellow. 

« 

THE sailing of the Viking-ship was a great event 
in gamle Norge, that land of stirring events. The 
day on which a Viking-ship for the second time 
set sail for America was a red-letter day in her 
calendar of doughty deeds. The scene was historic. 
Qiristiania, the stately capital, in which she was launched 
and from which she took her departure, was keenly alive 
to the importance of the occasion. The city seemed buried 
in bunting. Flags and pennants streamed from lofty 
towers and humble gables, touching with ruddy glory 
palace and peasant's cot; or^ depending from mast and 
spar, made the harbor bum with beauty. The streets, 
the parks, the water front, were filled with merry, jostling 
throngs ; and the hills beyond were fringed with waiting 
humanity, a frieze of ebony, sharply cut, projected upon 
the intense blue of the heavens. 

To these sturdy Northmen, these men with a storied 
past, this sailing of their second Long-ship for the modem 
America was a stupendous function. She went forth 
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this time, not for blood and plunder and conquest, but for 
blessing and brotherly cheer, and the binding together 
of man with man, of nation with nation. This was a 
voyage, not of discovery, but of fraternal regard ; not of 
war, but of peace ; not of malice, but of love. The repre- 
sentative of the old-time Vikings to the new-world Vik- 
ings, she was to spread her broad sail to every wind 
that blew, and fare boldly across the Western Ocean, 
pausing not until she cast anchor in the great lake whose 
crystal waters lapped the shores of that Utopian dream 
of architectural achievement, Chicago's "White City." 

At length all preparations had been made. The ship 
was provisioned, the crew aboard, and everything in 
readiness for the start. Just as the great bell in the 
tower of the Dom-Kirke announced the noon hour, moor- 
ings were cast off, and the somewhat tmwieldy craft 
swung slowly out into the stream. This was the sig^l 
for rejoicing. A tidal-wave of tumult swept the harbor, 
and echoing from mountain to mountain, went reverber- 
ating down the fjord till lost in distance. Royal salutes 
for these true kings, these "Vik-ings," lords of themselves 
and the sea^ whom fear had never conquered, were fired 
from batteries on St. Hans Haugen, the Faestmngs Plods, 
and the Ost and Vest Banegaard. 

A most unique craft was she, an exact reproduction 
of the original Long Serpent. All Viking-land was justly 
proud of this stately Long-ship. Her oaken keel was 
over a hundred feet in length. She had a high poop and 
forecastle, with a low waist. The towering carven prow, 
showing a gruesome serpent's head, and the high stem 
and tail, were resplendent with gilt and paint. Along the 
rail hung the trusty bull-hide battle-shields of the gallant 
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crew. The sail, a huge bizarre affair of red, white, and 
blue stripes, swung from the solitary mast, the head of 
which was rich in scarlet and gold. In the waist, under 
the rowers' benches^ were stowed chests, bags and boxes 
of arms, clothing and provisions, protected by a movable 
roof-like awning, or deck, under which the men rested 
at night and in stormy weather. 

A stalwart crew manned the noble craft ; splendid fel- 
lows all, worthy descendants of the old-time jarls and 
berserks. Each man was the choicest specimen of his 
district, having been selected for his courage, strength, 
hardihood, and seamanship. The swarthy captain him- 
self strode the high poop shouting his orders as the ship 
put out ; while Erik with flashing eyes and cheeks aglow 
stood steadfastly at his side holding the great steering- 
oar. 

As the vessel stood out from under the lee of the 
wharves and buildings, and pointed her proud, snake-like 
prow seaward, smart puffs from the mountain-sides 
bellied her brilliant sail, and with colors flying she headed 
southward, standing majestically down the Christ iania 
Fjord. 

From the chorus of a thousand singers massed upon a 
pier camCj fitly borne, that song dear to the Norseman's 
heart: 

"Yes, we love with fond devotion 

Norway's mountain domes, 
Rising storm-lashed o'er the ocean. 

With their thousand homes ; 
Love our country while we're bending 

Thoughts to fathers grand. 
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And to saga-night that's sending 
Dreams upon our land." 

Mingling richly with the music, cheers from thousands 
of throats swept back and forth from shore to shore in 
antiphonal eflFect Again the ringing strains rose above 
the cheering: 

"From the blood of Olaf sainted 

Christ's red cross arose. 
From our peaks King Sverre tainted 

Bishops did oppose." 

And at last, growing fainter and more faint, till it 
seemed like music from the heavenly heights, the sacred 
accents welled: 

"Peasants all their axes brightened, 

Ready for each foe; 
Tordenskjold in battle lightened, 

'Set the land aglow. 
Even women did assemble 

On the bloody plain, " 

To which the mariners, with husky throats and hearts 
too full for speech, dipped their blood-red flag, on the 
billowing folds of which the gaunt raven flapped its 
murky wings, and the great voyage was begun. 

Along the coast the Viking-ship proceeded slowly, 
bound for Bergen, from which port she was to take her 
departure. She hugged the shore closely, putting in each 
night to the nearest port, in order that as many towns 
and people as possible might enjoy the ship, and share 
in the glory of the enterprise. 

Proudly she fared, the sturdy little craft, her voyage 
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a continual ovation, calling at many a welcoming port. 
Having touched at Horten, Fredrikstad, Tonsberg, 
Resor, Arendal, Grimstad, Kleven, Stavanger, and other 
places, she arrived in due season at Bergen. 

The receptions and festivities accorded the ship at 
Bergen were but duplicates of the honors showered upon 
her and her hardy crew at Christiania and the other 
ports. Having remained at Bergen some ten days, she 
finally weighed anchor on a sumptuous day filled with 
the glory of the Norse summer, and steered for the open 
sea. Passing the Bergenhus Faestningj she gave her last 
formal salute to gamle Norge, rounded Nordnaes, and 
stood down the Byfjord. From the mountains behind, 
from the rocky coastal islands on every hand, crimson 
banners flamed against the blue sky, and salvos of artil- 
lery and mighty cheers rolled far and wide. Having 
threaded her tortuous course through the islands, the 
Long Serpent at length breasted the open sea, and gal- 
lantly squared away upon her long voyage. With stem, 
set faces and moistened cheeks the brave men aboard 
listened silentiy, each inspired by his high mission. The 
shouts of their countrymen ringing in their ears, as 
dauntless as their forefathers, they grimly set their faces 
toward the prow, over which the flying spray dashed 
wildly, stinging their bronzed cheeks. 

The Long Serpent carried sixteen men, all told. Of 
her crew there was not a sturdier or braver man aboard, 
not excepting her doughty captain, even, than young 
Naaven. In that ship's company of lusty Vikings— or 
in any other, for that matter — there was not to be found 
a finer specimen of the modern seaman than Erik. As 
tall and supple as a swaying mountain-pine, broad- 
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shouldered, deep-chested, with the limbs of a Vulcan and 
cheeks that borrowed their bloom from the sea-shells, 
he was the embodiment of manly vigor and beauty. The 
soul of honor and good feeling, he had always been the 
life of gaard and forecastle. At wedding- feasts, the de- 
spair of many a proud coquette, he had figured as the 
champion wrestler. And at the Hailing and Spring DanS 
he had often danced many a nimble-footed gallant into 
bed, or kept him moving sleepily until he dropped sense- 
less. It was a matter of local history that, on one occa- 
sion, at the wedding of the inn-keeper's daughter over in 
the next fjord, young Naaven had worsted all the crack 
fiddlers of the region, dancing continuously two days and 
nights, until the fiddlers fell exhausted, and the poor old 
parish priest begged him to be off, insisting that the 
devil had seized him hand and foot, body and soul. 

The narrow environment of the homeland, however, 
had always been too cramping for one of his adventurous 
spirit. To his eager, restive nature the dark mountain- 
walls towering gloomily above his little home in the val- 
ley, had seemed from boyhood to frown upon him day and 
night, and to clutch at his throat. There had been days 
and days out upon the saeters tending his flocks when the 
impulsive lad had yearned for the larger freedom of the 
world beyond his ken. Just as the eaglet from its eyrie 
pn the dizzy crag longs to mount on restless pinions to 
the companionship of sun and stars, so the ambitious 
boy had yearned to stretch his wings and fly to broader 
spheres of action. On many a day, alone on the moun- 
tain-pasture, companioned only by the bleating sheep and 
the faithful goats, his heart had burned for freedom. 
Higher than the snowy, soaring summits about him, 
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deeper than the sea at his feet» had welled the thoughts, 
impelling him to action. Shaking a defiant fist at the en- 
circling peaks that, mocking their prisoner, seemed ever 
to draw the nearer, and to choke him, he would burst into 
that beautiful song oftenest upon the lips of the restless 
Norse youth: 

"Oh, how I wonder what I should see 

Over the lofty mountains? 
Snow here shuts out the view from me; 
Round about stands the green pine-tree. 
Longing to hasten over; 
Dare it become a rover?" 

As his strong mellow voice rolled down the valley, 
echoing softly from cliflf to cliflf, the startled eagles would 
launch themselves upon the unfathomed billows of the 
air, and mounting in ever widening circles, screslm their 
hoarse defiance, until it seemed to the angry youngster 
that the great Jotuns, and all the Nixies and Huldre and 
evil spirits of mountain, foss, and valley, were taunting 
him on his idle, narrow life. Then, more sturdily than 
before, would ring out his answering challenge: 

"Soars the eagle with strong wing-play 
Over the lofty mountains; 
• Rows thro' the young and vigorous day. 
Sating his courage in quest of prey; 
When he will swooping downward, 
Tow'rd far off lands gazing onward." 

Now that his fondest dreams had been realized, how- 
ever, and the liberty for which he had so longed had 
come, his joy knew no bounds. Afloat on the high seas. 
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the imprisoning peaks of the homeland far astern, he was 

rushing forth — ^he knew not, cared not, whither — ^with the 

zeal of a young gladiator eager for the fray, to fight the 

battle of life. 

Were they not, he and his compatriots, headed for that 

brave, unknown land over the seas sacred to libertv and 

equal rights? Were they not bound for America, the 

"land of the free and the home of the brave ;" which, of all 

the comers of the earth, seemed most in accord with their 

liberty-craving natures, and where every home was a 
castle and every man a king? 

Often the gray, watery waste echoed with their wild 
music. Walking the deck, or holding the heavy steering- 
oar, Erik and his shipmates would burst into their 
favorite song: 

"Shall I the journey never take 

Over the lofty mountains ? 
Must my poor thoughts on this rock- wall break? 
Must it a dread, ice-bound prison make. 
Shutting at last in around me. 
Till for my tomb it surround me?" 

And the silent, listening stars, knowing all, foreseeing 
the cruise from port to port, conscious of the trials and 
disappointments to which they would be subjected, looked 
pityingly down upon the eager mariners. Thus they 
fared, these modem Vikings, day after day, night after 
night, courtmg hardship, defying danger, until, like their 
illustrious ancestors, Leif Eriksson and his hardy crew, 
they had conquered the great sea, and reached the hos- 
pitable shores of America, their fabled Vinland. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE WHITE CITY 



''Looms there the New Land:- 
Silent it sleeps now; 
Great ships shall seek it. 
Swarming as salmon; 
Noise of its numbers 
Two seas shall hear. 

Man from the Northland, 
Man from the Southland, 
Haste empty-handed; 
No more than manhood 
Bring they, and hands. 

Dark hair and fair hair. 
Red blood and blue blood. 

There shall be mingled, 

Pick of all kindreds. 
King's blood shall theirs be,- 
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— LotvelL 

THE Long Serpent having reached her anchorage 
in Lake Michigan oflF the fair "White City," which 
like a fairyland-town, had arisen on the shore, the 
members of the crew were paid off and given per- 
mission to do as they wished ; to go at once, or to remain 
for a while with the ship. 
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Erik, cast upon his own resources, felt very proud 
as he walked the broad avenues of the Exposition 
grounds, or strolled leisurely in and out of its palatial 
treasure-houses, and realized that he was now a resident 
of the new world, that wonderful land of which he had 
heard so much, and which had peopled his boyhood- 
dreams with golden fancies. Far more fortunate was 
he than many other fellow-immigrants, the hordes of Eu- 
ropeans which the old world annually dumps en masse 
upon the shores of the new, in having the privilege of 
arriving so auspiciously, and at so beautiful a port. What 
wonder, then, that entering America by its superb portal, 
the "White City," the young Norseman was dazzled and 
awed by the undreamed splendor of his environment? 

Lost in astonishment, as thousands of others older and 
wiser than he had been, he spent day after day in drink- 
ing in the marvelous beauty of the scene. It seemed 
to his bewildered vision as if every city in every land 
had sent its choicest treasures over the sea, and dropped 
them there upon the border of Lake Michigan for the 
new-world folk to gaze upon. Often he rubbed his weary 
eyes and wondered if he had not been asleep since leaving 
bis quiet home amid the sea-moated mountains, and 
waked at last to find himself, as in the boyhood days, in 
Aladdin's Palace. For this glorious White City, this 
piiracle of miracles, with its gleaming walls, its stately 
towers, its countless objets d*art and vertu, seemed to 
this untutored, homeless lad, the world's treasure-house 
thrown open to him, and to his fellows of every clime 
and country. 

At first Erik made the Viking-ship his headquarters, 
returning to it gratefully each night, like a tired child to 
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its crib, after the day's excitement and fatigue. Through 
the kindly offices of the captain, he also found employ- 
ment for a few days on some of the incompleted build* 
ings. Soon, however, having picked up a few words and 
phrases of this new language, to him so strange and diffi- 
cult, he said fan/el to the captain and those of the crew 
who yet remained with the ship, and struck out for him- 
self. He set forth with the vigor and courage of youth 
and ambition, determined to make his way in the world, 
and to ask odds of no one. He decided to cast in his lot 
with the Exposition for a while, not yet being ready to 
drag himself away from its myriad distractions. Think- 
ing to oxnbine pleasure and profit, he first sought the 
Midway, planning to make a fortune amid the seductive 
allurements of its motley exhibits. 

Stepping up to the Turkish booth, where a swarthy 
vender in gorgeous raiment was shouting ostentatiously 
his (Mily English sentence, "Here's where you get your 
good fine bon bons I Here's where you get your good fine 
bon bons 1" Erik, through an interpreter, painfully made 
known his wants. But the Turk glared at him in with- 
ering scorn, explaining through the middle-man that he 
was too pale and forlorn looking a specimen to sport a 
Fez and palm himself o£F as an Oriental. 

Another nondescript creature in the Algerian quarter 
near by, to whom he applied for employment, became 
angry when Erik refused to buy his wares, and hissed, 
"Oh, you want everything for ten cents 1" 

The Esquimaux, however, were kinder, having a fel- 
low-feeling, perhaps, for this waif from northern lati- 
tudes, and allowed Erik to tend the dogs and reindeer 
for two or three days, and sleep with them all, man and 
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beast, on the loathsome skins beneath their stifling huts. 

His next move was to the Ferris Wheel, where he 
found work for a little while. The wheel refused to 
budge one morning ; and Erik was obliged to go to the 
assistance of an old woman stalled unhappily in the fourth 
car from the ground. Like a monkey he went nimbly 
up the bewildering net-work of steel braces, guys, and 
girders. When he reached the car, the crazy crone threw 
her arms around his neck and shrieked that she would 
hurl herself to the ground if he did not rescue her at once. 
He thereupon tossed her lightly upon his broad back and 
went down the rigging hand-over-hand, amid the plaudits 
of the crowd. 

One day he won a ten-dollar gold piece in a manner 
much to his liking. He entered a free-for-all swimming 
match, and had the satisfacticHi of paddling over the 
finish-line in the most leisurely manner, the victor by a 
strong quarter-mile. 

He wound up his kaleidoscopic career in the White 
City as a Venetian gondolier. And as a gondolier he had 
what proved to be, perhaps, the most unique of his many 
harrowing experiences in the new world. He was sum- 
moned one night, long after midnight, to take an illus- 
trious party along the lagoons and out upon the lake. A 
distinguished woman, the Infanta of Spain, it was said, 
quitting a ball with her suite, sauntered to the lakeside 
and insisted on going out in a gondola. Once afloat the 
hilarious ''Infanta,'* full of the delicious intoxication of 
the ball-room, gave her royal emotion free play. To the 
mortification of her escort she whistled, laughed, sang, 
and shrieked, till the peaceful White City was scandal- 
ized by the inopportune revels of the distinguished Cas- 
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tilian on her modern Armada. And the fair Senorita 
herself learned later the wholesome lesson that no one 
in plebeian America, even though the nation's guest and 
of the blood royal, is permitted to disturb the peace and 
quiet of the humblest home. 

Tired at last of this aimless, idle life, the young Vik- 
ing quitted the White City. Resolving to make a living 
for himself in the metropolis of the West, he plunged 
headlong into Chicago's human maelstrom, and was soon 
lost in the seething, sin-flecked vortex. 



CHAPTER V 

COXEY'S ARMY 

*'A worthy fool; motleys your only wear," 

— King Lear, 

THE great syren city, like all seducers, at first 
smiled upon this homeless lad. But it was not long 
before he was aroused from his roseate dreams; 
and the awakening was painful. His money was 
running short. The manner of his boarding-mistress, at 
first overwhelmingly cordial and suave^ changed when 
once the victim was wtell in hand ; and her kindness ebbed 
with the tide in his purse. When at length the purse was 
empty, and the luckless lodger's bill began to mount up, 
the wrinkled scold became each day more and more insult- 
ing. Homeless, friendless, a stranger in a strange land the 
very language of which was to him an unknown tongue, 
Erik realized for the first time twinges of homesickness. 
For a week or more, as faint, hungry, footsore, he wan- 
dered in quest of work through the windy, dust-choked 
thoroughfares of that vast, unpitying babel, Chicago, it 
would not have required over-much persuasion to induce 
him to turn his face homeward. 

But nol the Viking within him would not be downed. 
He would not give in so easily, not he ! Often, as he trod 
the hot, glaring pavements of the stifling streets and 
alleys, knocking here and there, seeking advice, food, or 
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employment, his good old mother's counsel rang in his 
ears, giving the homesick boy fresh courage: ''Be a 
good Viking, Erik. Be brave, and trust God always. And, 
wherever you are, remember that you are a Viking." 
Her advice and kiss of farvel was the lad's salvation. 

Thanking God for such a home and such a mother — 
for surely, the world over, the mother makes the home — 
Erik kept resolutely on. Now kicked, now cursed, now 
given a kindness, now spurned from a door as if he 
w^re a tramp, or a bloody anarchist — ^they were not so 
mean to the dogs at home — ^he went this way and that, 
determined, food or no food^ bed or no bed, to hold up 
his head and never say die. 

Fortunately for the heartsick wanderer, the storm of 
abuse and vulgar epithet hurled at his defenceless head 
was at first ill-understood. As time went on, and he 
picked up a word here, a phrase there, he got on in a 
lame duck fashion with those with whom he touched 
elbows. And among the Germans, whose language was 
not unlike his own, he found smoother sailing and kind- 
lier seas. But as he became sufficiently familiar with 
English to catch, in part, at least, the intended messages, 
and the wretchedness of his position dawned upon him, 
he grew desperate and despairing beyond description. 
The shower of taunts and jeers^ — not to mention an occa- 
sional brickbat hurled upon him, asking food at an area- 
door — ^such cruel threats, as "Get out of this, you young 
soft Dutchman, or 111 cut your throat!" stabbed like 
dirk-thrusts. 

And yet the sturdy seafarer kept on undaunted. Tiring 
of the land, he took to the water by way of change. He 
tried for a while the life of waterman oh the great lakes. 
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but soon gave it up in disgust. "I can never content my- 
self," said he in his crippled "Dutch-English," "to nawi- 
gate a duck-pond. De vorld might as veil try to keep a 
valnis off de ice as a Norseman avay from de sea. Fresh 
vater's good enough for land-lubbers ; but for Wikings — 
never! Fiddlin' roun' on dese little cranky lake-boats 
isn't livin' ; it's only drawin' breath. I must make for de 
sea, v'ere I can vet my fins, an' fill my gills, an' feel at 
home vid de flyin'-fish an' dolphins, an' take a pinch o' 
salt v'en 1 feels like it. Fresh vater is good enough, as 
far as it goes. But a square-rigger an' de sea, vid plenty 
o' salt vater under de keel an' plenty o' vind on top, is de 
only t'ing dat'U satisfy an able-bodied man." 

At the end of the fourth week of enforced idleness 
the penniless boy, half-starved, half-crazed with fatigue 
and anxiety, was in a state bordering on desperation. He 
was ready for anything, however unholy and devilish. 
And to him that thing of evil came. Ministering for the 
moment to his utter need, posing as an angel of charity, 
there appeared to this friendless waif, that uncouth, ill- 
favored, mongrel, sphinx-like monster, bred in the fester- 
ing womb of anarchy^ rum and riot, sired by malice, fos- 
tered by despair, bom, not of man, but of the devil, — 
Coxey's Army. 

Deceived by the loquacious, unscrupulous leaders, the 
simple, gullible stranger, thinking no evil, little dream- 
ing what the step meant, gladly joined that loathsome 
Army of Woe, and enlisted for the grand slumming 
march across the continent. "The President! the Presi- 
dent! on to Washington! on to Washington!" was the 
cry. And soon the sorry, straggling band of outcasts 
began its pitiful pilgrimage along the fringes of hell. 
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Scoffed at and cursed by the rabble of every city, town, 
and state, it took its desperate way to the capital, to ask 
alms of that good man within the White House, so 
effectually guarded and handicapped by the octopus-ten- 
tacles of official red-tape, the President. 

Spurned alike by city and country, metropolitan offi- 
cials and rustic constables, kicked like mangy curs from 
town to town, the tatterdemalions reached Washington 
at last, the laughing-stock of the nation, if not of Christ- 
endcnn. More dead than alive, the ignoble "Army of 
Martyrs" pitched its tents one night under the lee of the 
great dome that stands for "liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity." But the quest of the barefoot-regiment was 
a vain one. The march^ its first and last, was its Water- 
loo. In vain did it cry for "justice." The "power be- 
hind the throne" was obdurate ; the presidential ear was 
sealed to its appeal. 

Ah, who shall paint the horrors of that awful sum- 
mer, enfolding those ignorant, despairing, desperate rag- 
amuffins as in a torture-pen? Who shall tell of the 
burning days, the chilling nights, the sun, the rain, the 
mud, the mire? Who shall describe the volley of oaths 
and curses that assailed them wherever they dragged 
their fever-racked bodies? Only the angels, who from 
the heavenly heights beheld and wept. They alone knew 
the misery, the sorrow, the despair of the wretched cru- 
saders tottering hopelessly on to their doom. They alone 
shall reveal where the disgrace lay ; whether with the dis- 
ease-pmched, scurvy-corps, or with those who refused 
aid and sympathy. It is their sad lot to record the 
damning degradation oi civilization which permits 
honest-browed Labor to stretch its brown hands in vain 
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for help to its stronger brother, Capital; and crushes it 
under the juggernaut of its hellish pride. 

Still Erik kept his courage. Wounded and in dismay, 
his Viking spirit would not give in. Alone, and in 
Washington, more lonely than if in the Sahara desert, 
his "Army" disbanded, disgraced, many of his comrades 
arrested as felons, he pressed steadfastly on, fed by a 
sublime faith. Now, as during the painful marching- 
days, something seemd to be impelling him forward. 
That something was the thought of the dear ones at 
home, mother, Karen, and the rest, whose love and 
prayers, so sustaining and inspiring, were with him, he 
felt sure, every inch of the arduous, lonely way. Moder 
Naaven's parting words came to him over and over as 
a voice frcwn heaven: "Be a good Viking, Erik. Be 
brave, wherever you are. Never forget that you are a 
Viking!" Now and then, despite cold and hunger, the 
pain of chills and fever, he caught himself singing 
snatches of the old-time song, the cheering echoes of 
which had never quite died away in his yearning soul. 
Unheeding the rush and roar of the pitiless city, he sang, 
head in air : 

**Vndrer mig paa, hvad jeg faar at se 
Over de hoie Fjeldef"* 

Thrown upon his own resources, he decided upon an- 
other course of action, his dernier ressort. There re- 
mained but one thing to do, namely, to make his way as 
best he could to a great fishing-port called Gloucester, to 
which so many of his roving countrymen had already 
found their way, and the fame of which had reached even 

* "Oh, bow 1 wonder what I should see 
Over the lofty mountains?" 
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his isolated home on the pine-fringed fjord. "Surely, 
among so many dere viii be some varm hearts," he 
sighed, ''some who vill befriend me, an' help me to get 
on my feet again." Nor was he to be disappointed. But 
where this famous Gloucester, this West-world Scandi- 
navia, was^ or how to reach it, he knew not. 

Traveling anywhere and anyhow, the way and means 
of little concern so long as he was on the move, he beat 
his way from Washington to Boston. Baked in cattle- 
cars, frozen in refrigerators, locked into box-cars, 
shunted onto sidings, hanging onto axles, scorched by hot 
boxes, famished, feverish, faint, he reached the city one 
hot summer's night after a space of some three weeks, 
only to be kicked like a stub-tailed yellow dog by the 
heartless train-men out of a freight-yard and down a dark 
alley. In that foul place, resting upon the flinty flags 
which had almost become his death-couch, he was discov- 
ered in the gray of early dawn, more dead than alive, and 
taken in hand by a kindly patrolman. 

On the following afternoon, a scorching mid-August 
Sunday, there turned up in Gloucester the most wretched- 
looking mortal that had ever set foot upon the flints of 
Cape Ann; which is saying much. An uncanny wraith 
was he, indeed, compared with whom the average tramp 
would have been voted a "howling swell.'* Gaunt, foot- 
sore, fever-stricken, hall-dead with hunger and exhaus- 
tion, the whimpering ghost of his former self, the now 
thoroughly humbled Viking dragged himself on bare, 
bleeding feet along the winding, stony streets of the fish- 
ing town. 

Passing a little park, a mere fountainless, statueless, 
open space looking upon the harbor, tmadomed save for 
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a few dwarfed and stunted elms which, in a vain attempt 
to breast wind and wave, dragged out a miserable exist- 
ence within the sorry enclosure, he caught sight of his 
old friend, the sea. "De sea! de sea!" he cried, his 
homesick soul filled with a bitter-sweet flood of anguish 
and delight. Leaving the broad avenue which skirted 
the upper harbor, he turned in at the narrow entrance, 
and staggering across the park, half-slid, half-tumbled 
down a flight of stone steps, and found himself again 
upon the yellow sea-strand. Happy enough, he hastened 
to bathe his burning face and blistered, bleeding feet in 
the surf. This done, he dragged himself painfully up 
the sands to a cool, retired spot shaded by a high stone 
parapet. Here exhausted nature demanded her right. 
Throwing himself upon one of the fishermen's stranded 
bed-sacks with which the harbor-side is often lined, he 
uttered a prayer, and fell asleep. The prayer was not 
unheeded, nor the sleeper unobserved. 

It chanced that a fisherman, out for a Sunday stroll, 
had reached the tiny patch of greenness known as the Cut 
Park, and seated himself on one of the rude benches 
canted to leeward like a vessel in a scupper-breeze, just 
as Erik passed, limping down the flight of steps leading 
to the beach. His keen eye was attracted at once by 
the stranger. Something about him, his bearing, his 
manner, his commanding figure, told. Despite his armoi^ 
of dust and dirt, he seemed more than the ordinary 
vagrant, even in that paradise of vagrants. 

"Dat's no or'nary tramp, I'll be bound," said the fish- 
erman to himself, eyeing the stranger closely as, after 
his refreshing bath, he lay down to rest upon the sand- 
filled bunk-bed. ''Dere's somet'ing to dat chap vid de 
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honest face. An' v'at a pair o' peepers 1 reg'lar sassy 
tvin-oceans laughin' in de sun. He's a soft Dutchman, 
too ; I'll stake my next trip o' fish on dat. But he's sick, 
poor devil, an' needs nussin'. I'll stan' vatch, an' lay by 
a spell, v'ile he sleeps. . He needs a friend, but most of all 
a dinner ; to say not'in' o' socks an' shirts." 

When, an hour later, the sleeper awoke, a friendly hand 
was upon his brow, and a kindly voice made his heart 
leap for joy. 

Touched by such unexpected attention, Erik stared at 
the unknown Samaritan, his great blue eyes welling with 
tears. 

**Who are you, kind sir?" he asked. 

"Only a friend, come to help a stranded shipmate," 
w%is the answer. 

"Vat's your name?" 

"Handles is not'in.' It's hearts dat's trumps in dis part 
o' de vorld." 

"God bless you, den, good friend, whoever you are. 
He sent you ; I knows it, for I asked him." 

"I shouldn't vonder if you vas right, sonny; dough 
I ain't any too veil 'quainted vid de genleman v'ose name 
you're tacklin'. I vas up dere in de park v'en ye come 
stiverin' along; I noticed ye couldn't steer a compass- 
course ; kep' yawin' an* comin* up into de vind. I saw ye 
vash an turn in on dat 'donkey's breakfast' dere. I took 
a trick at de v'eel ; an' v'en I t'ought ye'd b'en below long 
enough, t'ought I'd call de vatch, an' heave ye a varp for 
a tow — an' here ve be !" 

"How kind! V'at a place dis Gloucester must be, if 
dey're all like you." 

"Lord sakes, shipmate ! dey're all better'n I be. I ain't 
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no sample o' stock-fish. You musn't size up de town 
by me ; I'm only v at dey heave out down on de Halibut 
V'arf for refuse-fish," answered the modest halibut- 
killer. 

"Veil, you're a good enough kind o' fish for me." 

"V'ich is it, v'ite or gray?" 

"V'ite, dat heart o yours is ; an' it veighs a ton." 

"Not so sure o' dat, mate. Don't size me up too sud- 
den, an' have to be ashamed o' me artervard." 

"Dat aint de vay I sails." 

"Hope not, you poor, tamally tired tramp. But, 
honest, it kind er sticks in my crop to see a man in 
trouble. An' v'en I vatched ye tumble onto dem husks 
dere, like de Prodigil Son in Scriptur*, I made up my 
mind you should not vant for a friend v'ile V'isky Sam 
vas afloat " 

"Long as who vas afloat?" 

"Long as me, V'isky Sam, is above vater. Only 
V'isky Sam; jest straight V'isky, or V'isky straight, as 
IS pleasm. 

"Oh, dat's it, is it?" exclaimed Erik, glad of a name 
by which to address his benefactor. 

"Veil, yarse, mate; dats de burgee I sails under here 
in Fish Town. Handles is not'in', as I said afore: but 
v'at shall I call you?" 

"Erik," answered the wayfarer. 

"Erik; dat's good; son of Erik Blodoks, o' course?" 

"Sure," said Erik, smiling; "looks like it, don't I?" 
glancing at his ragged coat, his bruised and bleeding 
feet. 

"Valked fur, Erik?" 

"Yes." 
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'V'ere from?" 

'Chicago." 

"From Chicago ? dear God ! Veil, youngster, how did 
ye strike dat hell-hole?" 

"Come over on de Wiking-ship." 

"Holy smoke!" exclaimed the fisherman, rolling his 
piercing gray eyes in astonishment. 

"Full-blooded Wiking, you sees." 

"Yarse, sart'in. How did you come to git p'inted for 
or Fish Town?" 

"Joined de Army, Sam," 

"Vat army, mate ?" 

"Oh, it vas a gilt-edged one." 

"Grand Army o' de Republic ?" 

"No." 

"Salwation?" 

"No." 

"Vat, den?" 

"Coxey's." 

"De devil, you says!" 

"As you says, friend." 

"Honest?" 

"Honest Injun." 

' Vill you svear it, Erik ?" 

'I svears it by de great Odin." 

"Dat's right, shipmate; knock off heavin', an' take a 
turn round de vindlass; you've paid out cable enough." 

"I should say so ; dere's more dan two hunderd fadoms 
gone overboard a'ready." 

"Vc've vet more dan dat; but ve're broders now in 
Odin." 
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"Yes, for all time; in Odin, and in God, also, dear 
broder." 

"How long you b'en a-foot, you poor tramp ?" 

"B'en on de clean jump dese tvelve veeks." 

"I should say so, judgin' by de looks o' dem red feet 
o' yours." 

"Call it thirteen, for luck, Sam." 

"Are you Bergenserf"* ventured the Yankeeized Vik- 
ing. 

"Yes, yes ! I am Bergenser; or de next door to it. I 
lives on Naaven in Eikefjord, near Floro, v'en my feet 
valks on my fader's gaard." 

"Den velcome home to ol' Fish Town, broder Bergen- 
serf" 

"T'anks, many t'anks." 

"Veil, give us your fin; Fm a soft Dutchman, too; 
an' dat settles it. I am Bergenser also. I claims Olaf 
Kyrre as my great-great-gran'fader," rejoined the honest 
friend, cordially extending his hard, hairy fist, as red 
and thick as a joint of beef. 

"Do you t'ink, Sam," asked Erik, after a pause, "I 
could get a chance to go fishin' soon ? I must do some- 
thing. Fm out o' clothes, as you sees ; an' it's also ebb-tide 
in my pocket-book." 

"Bless your blue liver, youngster !" answered the kind- 
ly Sam. "FU take ye right aboard de boat vid me. Ye 
ain't fit now to run afoul o' civilized folks, nor even to 
'tend a Salwation Army meetin' on de Post-Office steps. 
Lookin' as you do, you'd scare anybody but a fisherman 
out o' seven years' growth. Come 'long of us to de 

* A native of Bergen. 
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Grand Banks ; let de salt air bubble t'rough your gills, 
an' you'll pick up in no time." 

"Many t'anks, Sam ; you're so good." 

"I kin ship ye on de Vest Vind, long o' de Polar Bear, 
de ablest skipper out o' Gloucester. Ve sails in de 
momin' on a fresh-halibut trip. Ve're one man short. 
De skipper asked me dis mornin' to keep an eye to vind- 
'ard for a likely man, Me'n you kin go dorymates. My 
ol' mate has left; t'ought he'd take a trip ashore, dis 
time; gone down to Novy Scoshee on a courtin'-trip ; 
vent vidout a minute's varnin'; jest hove his bag an' 
boots into de bunk, an' skipped. Strange how a man'll 
behave v'en he's took dat vay ; he's like hen vid her head 
cut off." 

"Yes, 'tis strange," murmured Erik mechanically, 
thinking of the fair-faced sweetheart over seas. 

"Vat, — you on a lee-shore, too, Erik ?" 

"Tell ye all about it some day," replied the embar- 
rassed lover, with a shrug of the shoulder. 

"Veil, courtin' is courtin', de vorl' over. It's some- 
t'ing dat ketches a man 'tvixt dark an' daylight, an' 
knocks de vind out o' his sails, ain't it?" asked the 
sunny-eyed Sam. 

"Yes; 'tvixt you'n me'n de mainmast, I s'pose 'tis." 

"Even so, mate." 

"But you said you vas Bergenser; v'ere vas you 
born'd ?" asked Erik, trying to shift his mischievous ship- 
mate onto a less ticklish tack. 

"It's like dis, Erik. Here's my life-history clewed up 
in a nut-shell. My fader vas a Norseman; my moder 
vas a Scotch-Irish voman; an' I vas born'd aboard a 
Danish merchantman in de Chiny seas. If ye can tell 
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me v'at I am, I'll be a t'ousand times obliged to yc, an' 
give ye a trip o' fish, to boot." 

"Give it up," laughed Erik ; "dat*s too hard a nut for 
me to crack." 

"Veil, I'm in luck to-day, anyvays; alvays.vas a lucky 
dog. Here I've lost one dorymate an' found anodder, 
vidin eight hours. You'll bunk next me, up in de fore- 
peak, de fisherman's palace. An' you're velcome to 
Jim's diddy-bag, boots, oilskins, trawls, hurdy-gurdy, 
an' all de gear." 

"I truly hopes God vill let me live long enough to pay 
up all dis kin'ness," said Erik earnestly, as they arose. 

"Oh, don't bodder your brains about dat, you needs 
all you can muster to keep body an' soul togedder," said 
Sam nonchalantly. "Jest do it to de next feller; it'll 
please God A'mighty jest as much, an' me a dumed 
sight more." 

The sun had gone down over the ragged Magnolia 
hills. The moon, fuU-orbbed, shot out of the sea, touch- 
ing with light the sails and spars of the anchored ves- 
sels, whose weird black hulls seemed to swing in a sea 
of quicksilver. Walking arm-in-arm along the sands, 
the stronger Viking supporting the weaker, they crossed 
to the Fort with its bizarre effect of fishing-houses, 
smoke-houses, coal-pockets, and try-works, passed the 
shambling warehouses leaning like Pisa's tower, and 
untying the painter of a dory floating idly at the end of 
a pier, tumbled aboard and pulled off to their vessel at 
anchor in the stream. 



CHAPTER VI 

A GLOUCESTER FISHERMAN 

*'Brave are the hearts that man 
The Ashing'Smacks of Gloucester, 
The sea-boats of Cape Ann." 

— Stedman. 

THE West Wind sailed the next morning at day- 
break. As she rounded Eastern Point, dipped 
her nose to the ground-swell, and gallantly 
stood off for the Banks, Erik felt himself a 
Viking once more, and thanked God that he was afloat. 
Several days elapsed, however, before the exhausted 
wanderer was able to leave his bunk. But his iron con- 
stitution and superb physique came to the rescue, and 
he rapidly gained. The heavy salt air, pungent and 
bracing, blown over a thousand leagues of brine, re- 
stored the color to his thin, bronzed cheeks, and the 
strength to his fever-racked body. Stretched like a 
mummy within his bunk, or in the hammock swung for 
him in the cool shadow of the foresail, Erik laughed 
and grew fat, attended by his devoted friends. Whisky 
Sam and the skipper; and enjoyed the pranks of the 
crew, who, wrestling, sparring^ larking, good naturedly 
jollied one another, the brawny fellows, tumbling here 
and there over the deck like Newfoundland pups at 
play. 

67 
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"It didn't take Erik long to pack his kit for dis trip," 
said Whisky Sam to the Polar Bear one morning as they 
sat beside their protege stretched under the lee of the 
foresail. "He hadn't a rag on him v'en I fired a shot 
across his bows, 'cept a torn singlet an' a pair o' junk- 
shop Plymouth Rocks hangin' at half-mast." 

"He'd ought to vore 'em union down, an' set his 
colors in de riggin', like dat Beverly skipper who vas 
four days out o' beans," observed the skipper. 

"I vas a fit subject for de poor-house or de under- 
taker, dunno vich," said Erik ; "'tvas poor pickin', tramp- 
in' all stmimer, many a day vidout a morsel o' grub in 
my belly ; hadn't anyt'ing in me de afternoon Sam found 
me but a donkey's breakfast an' my boot-straps." 

"He vas dat for sure, cap'," assented Whisky Sam. 
"V'y, de day I run afoul of him at de Cut he didn't have 
no more meat on him dan a b'iled soup-bone. An' he 
could carry round all his vorldly goods vropped up in 
a copy of de Gloucester Daily Blizzard." 

Sam's ready wit and irrepressible spirit of fun acted 
as a tonic; and Erik laughed heartily with the others 
at his friend's bon mot. He was not quite stranded, 
however, though nearly all his possessions, even his stout 
sea-chest, had been stolen from him in the cheap Chi- 
cago lodging-house in which he had been Shang-haied, 
along with other flotsam and jetsam of the human sea. 
A few treasures had escaped the Chicago pirates and 
survived the long journey; for he had cherished them 
day and night, every step of the tedious march^ carry- 
ing them in his bosom, tucked snugly away between his 
shirts. 

"See here, boys, I'm not quite strapped; see v'at I've 
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brought over seas, out of gamle Nor gel" he laughed, 
proudly producing from under his shirt the wee Norsk 
Bibel in its smart jacket of red leather, which dear old 
Moder Naaven had placed in his hands with her bless- 
ing ; a heavy silver spoon of curious workmanship, which 
had been in the family for centuries; Karen's carved 
box ; and a quaint little skaal, or drinking-cup, of wood, 
the parting gift of his noble brother Lars, lame and in 
a hospital at Bergen. These precious keepsakes — rather 
than lose which he would have died — he had religiously 
preserved amid all the trials and tortures of that fool- 
hardy^ desperate tramp, often finding in them his only 
comfort and companionship. Pressing them to his 
parched lips as he lay down at night in some wretched 
shanty, behind a stone-wall, or in the open fields, the 
sacred relics brought inspiration and peace, seeming to 
speak to him of the dear ones far away whose blessing 
followed his wayward steps. 

"See, shipmates," he added, holding high the skaal 
that all might read the inscription in gold on its sea-blue 
rim, "listen to dis sermon blown from Wiking lips long 
ago turned to ashes: 'leg er liden til at se, men kan 
felde en paa Kne' ''* 

"Dat's a red-hot shot from our ancestors," observed 
the Polar Bear, himself a doughty Dane. "Dey're au- 
thority on de matter; for dey could, and did, in fact, 
carry oflE in deir overgrown bellies liquor enough to 
drown men of veaker-headed nations, and to float a royal 
squadron. V'en it comes to belly-cheer an' solid com- 
fort, fightin' an' lovin', dere's no beatin' to vindard of 
de old sea-kings." 

* I am little to look at, but I can put you on your kneea. 
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"Dere's no trawler aboard dis packet knows more about 
rum dan I does/' added Whisky Sam, tapping his jolly 
red nose significantly. "I vas nussed on it, an' brought 
up on it from a mulin' kid. Dat's de vay I got my new 
handle, here in Fish Town." 

"But v'ere does de V'isky come in ?" asked Erik. 

"Don't come in at all," answered that worthy, laconi- 
cally, "an' dat ain't de vorst of it ; never bends my elbow 
now ; used to be a tank, dough ; so I comes by it honest 
I drinked till I see de devil in de kids of every dory I 
rowed, an' de bottom of every glass I emptied; den I 
knocked off, t'inkin' I'd better down him afore he downed 
me. Yarse, dem days is over ; I'm dry now as a Orthy- 
dox deacon," 

"Give us your fin, Sam," said Erik earnestly ; "I likes 
to see a man strike out square from de shoulder, man- 
fashion. Dere's b'en more men drowned in rum dan 
in vater." 

"Ain't got a vord to say, Erik; you vorks to vindard 
o' my craft every time," replied his friend. "But see 
here, you poor little played-out stril,* you're jest about 
vinded, ain't ye ; but full o' grit as a sculpin, all de same. 
You must turn in now, afore ve've talked ye to death. 
Ve've kep' ye up too long dis momin'." Lifting Erik 
in his brawny arms, he carried him down the companion 
and stowed him away in his bunk as carefully as if he 
were a baby. "I'm a soft Dutchman, too, ye knows, Erik, 
jest as much as you are," he said, as he handed him a 
mug of boiling, ink-black coffee, and smoothed out his 
pillow and blankets. "I shall broder ye as long as ve 
sails shipmates." 

* A peasant of the £ergen district 
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T'anks, Sam, I meets ye half-vays," answered Erik, 
looking up gratefully. 

"Fact is, Erik, I couldn't stan' it no longer. V'en 
you vas tellin' of us up dere in de hammock v'at you'd 
b'en t'rough, an' your march in de Army an' fight for 
life, ve t'ought 'tvas tough. But v'en you hauled dem 
home-t'ings out o' your singlet, dat vas too much for 
V'isky Sam. I had to take ye below, an' git out o' de 
vay myself. 

How's dat, Sam?" 

How? V'y, shipmate, you started my pumps! 
Oh, Sam, you big-hearted broderl you're tender as 
a baby." 

"'Pears to me I is; but de ol' man an' de rest o' de 
gang didn't feel any too veil over your story. V'en I 
lowered ye t'rough de companion, I see de Polar Bear 
an' some o' de boys moppin' up vid deir shirt-sleeves." 

"God bless ye, shipmate." 

"Veil, Erik, I says it ag'in ; you've started my pumps 
to-day, no mistake," blubbered the magnanimous trawler, 
wiping away the welling tears with his ample bandanna. 
"Ain't often took dis vay. De ol' scow must be leakin' 
forty strokes ; if all hands don't knock off snivellin', guess 
she'll go to de bottom inside o' two hours." 

"Sam," said Erik, thoughtfully, after a pause, "Fro 
glad God sent me to Cape Ann ; for I now knows v'at a 
man is, an' v'at friendship Stan's for." 

"Erik, boy," whispered the iidus Achates, leaning low 
over the bunk, "you're de only broder I've got dis side 
o' kingdom come. I'm goin' to kiss ye for de sake o' 
Moder Naaven, an' de little sveetheart stowed avay over 
dere in Eikef jord." 
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"God bless ye, V'isky, I says/* came a husky voice 
from the bunk. 

"Don't tell nobody ; ve should never hear de last of it 
if de gang got onto us." 

"Dis is for keeps, Sam," replied Erik, "dis is for 
keeps." 

And the two Vikings kissed in token of their sworn 
broderskab* 

"But tell us, Sam," said Erik, propping his head with 
his diddy-bag, "something about yourself an' dese United 
States. How do you like dis country?" 

"First-rate." 

'Agree vid your blood an' pocket-book, does it?" 

Werry veil." 

"How long you b'en over?" 

"Oh, only a little spell; jest long enough to cut my 
eye-teeth. But Til give ye jest dis little screed now; 
den you must close your peepers an' take a snooze, you're 
gittin' groggy," glancing apprehensively at his com- 
rade's flushed cheeks. "I've b'en in Yankee Land long 
enough to git my bearin's. I vas cubbed in Bergen, 
schooled and confirmed in Stavanger; but it's seventeen 
year sence I left; cleared out one dark night, stole a 
passage to Bergen (rained cats an' dogs — ever in Ber- 
gen v'en it didn't ?) an' shipped on an' ol' Drammen lum- 
berman bound for Antverp. An' here ve be, vid foreign 
grub in our bellies, foreign vood under our feet, sailin' 
a foreign sea under a foreign flag. Dat's devilish bitter 
physic for a Norseman to svaller, ain't it ?" 

'Yes, shipmate, 'tis, no mistake," agreed Erik. 

'Folks all dead now," went on Sam ; "ain't not'in' to 

* Brotherhood. 
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call me back. I'd like to go, dough, once more ; it means 
something to a Norseman to set foot once in a v'ile on 
his native soil, even if he couldn't speak a vord, nor hear 
a sound, nor find friend nor folks outside de grave- 
yard." 

"Veil, den, Sam, you must go home vid me in a year 
or so, an' dance at my veddin'." 

"I'll Stan' by ye. I never goes back on a shipmate, 
specially if he's in distress." 

"See dat you keeps your vord, den, you big pirate," 
laughed Erik. "If you goes back on your skibskam- 
merat,^ you vill den have to try holmgang med mig."^ 

"Hilsen til Briideparretf'^ shouted Sam. 

And the shipmates shook hands on it; the one going 
on deck, after a visit to the mug-up closet, to take his 
trick at the wheel; the other closing his eyes for a 
needed nap. 

Before the West Wind reached the fishing-gjounds, 
Erik had nearly recovered from the effects of his ex- 
hausting privations and exposure. And when, five weeks 
later, she again rounded Eastern Point, homeward bound, 
he was quite himself. The vessel had in her hold some 
forty thousand pounds of halibut, besides ten thousand 
of mixed fish. The crew shared $65.00; which, con- 
sidering the scarcity of bait and a glutted market, was 
pronounced fairly good fishing. Thus Erik finished his 
first trip as a Gloucester fisherman, and was successfully 
launched upon his hazardous career. 



' Shipmate. 

* A duel with mc. 

* A health to the bridal couple. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE HALIBUT'S FINS 

^^As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be. 
Built in the old Colonial day, 
When num lived in a grander way, 
With mnpler hospitality; 
A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 
Now somewhat fallen to decay. 
With weather-stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and crazy doors. 
And creaking and uneven -floors. 
And chimneys huge, and tiled and talL" 

— Longfellow. 

THE West Wind had no sooner been made fast at 
her wharf than Whisky Sam and Erik leaped 
ashore, hailed a passing job-wagon, threw in 
diddy-bags, bedding, boots and oilskins, and 
mounting their dunnage, started for Sam's boarding- 
place, the Halibut's Fins. 

"Now veVe off for de Fins, Erik," said Sam, beaming 
with pleasure at the anticipation of home comforts. 

"De FinS; Sam ; v'ere is it, an* v'at is it T' asked Erik, 
assuming ignorance of the place the name of which was 
a household word not only on their vessel, but on every 
vessel of the harbor. 

74 
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"De Fins, man ? V*yi it's de biggest an' best boardin*- 
house dat ever fed an' slep' hungry, tired men. For bed 
an' board an' style slung, it lays over any tavern in Bos- 
ton; fancy oil-cloth on de dinin'-tables, sugar in your 
coffee every meal, an' mouth-vipes changed once a veek, 
rain or shine. Parker's, vid all its nigger vaiters, v'ite 
chokers, French cooks, an' seas an' seas o' frothy cham- 
pagne, can't hold a candle to Moder Gary's. Her mug- 
up closet holds enough grub to sink de biggest tavern 
at de Hub. It's de proper hotel, now, I tells ye ; not'in' 
like it dis side o' Liverpool. Good grub, soft beds, clean 
plates, clean sheets, clean paint, shiny table-covers, an' 
red-edged nappies; extry rations Sundays an' holidays, 
an' proper mug-ups v'enever you vants 'em." 

"Goes ahead of anyt'ing in Bergen or Hull, den, don't 
it?" 

" YarsC; I radder guess it does, my boy ; an' it's kep' by 
de best little voman dat ever trod shoe-ledder." So 
eager was he to present his shipmate to Mother Gary, 
the presiding genius of the establishment, that he tipped 
the jehu in the reckless manner characteristic of his 
class. "Hi, dere, Danny," he cried, tossing the driver 
a silver dollar, "here, take dis cart-v'eel home to de ol' 
voman, an' jog de ol' boss up a little, can't ye ? Ve vants 
to fetch de Fins afore supper; b'en chewin' t'ole-pins 
dese two hour." 

"How* does de Fins bear from here?" asked Erik as 
the wagon rattled out of a dingy alley and turned down 
a noisy, cobble-paved street. 

"'Bout no'deast by no'd, half-no'd. It bears betvixt 
ol' Gap'n Grusby's smoke-house an' de school-house on 
Portygee HilL Fust ve'll shape our course for de Post- 
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Office, so's to clear de v'arves an' vork to vindard o* de 
rum-shops. Den ve'll take our departure from de Hali- 
but Corner, git a good slant, an' bear avay for Moder 
Gary's." 

"How much of a trip is it?" 

"'Bout ten minutes, as de crow flies." 

"Veil, den, V'isky," laughed Erik, after a little, "I 
guess ve're ve're joggin' an' travelin' as de sculpin svims, 
not as de crow flies; for ve've tacked fifteen times in a 
ten-minute run; 'bout time to heave de lead, I'm t'ink- 
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But all voyages, however arduous, have an ending. 
And the dorymates, astride their diddy-bags, presently 
drew up in triumph before their boarding-house at the 
comer of Fish-Flake Gourt and Oakum Avenue. 

"Here ve are at de Hotel de Halibut Leap for your 
life, mate!" shouted Sam. 

Diddy-bags under their arms, the stranded dorymates 
leaped over the wheel of their crazy vehicle, and found 
themselves high and dry, upon the cobble-stones of 
Oakum Avenue, inhaling the bracing, pungent odor of 
fish-flake and bilge-water. 

"Is dat de Fins?" asked Erik. 

"Sart'in true; looks like a derelict grounded on a 
clam-flat, don't she?" vouchsafed his escort. 

"Vat's inside?" 

"Spooks," said Sam. 

"Seems like a haunted place." 

"Veil; 'tis haunted. Dere's all kin's o' cattle stalled 
dere. Keep your eye peeled ; ye may see gamle Fanden* 
pop out." 

• The DcviL 
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A most interesting and unique establishment was that 
hostelry of Mother Gary's, known as the Halibut's Fins. 
The gray, quaint, lichen-stained house had usually a 
forlorn look, and seemed to gaze mournfully from its 
staring, shutterless windows upon its sad neighbor, the 
sea. Now, however, touched by the sunset-glow, it 
smiled benignly upon the new arrivals. And Mother 
Gary herself, her sweet mother-face and kindly gray 
eyes beaming upon them in the doorway from beneath a 
snowy cap, went straight to Erik's homesick heart. Pale 
and tired was the comely face, as weather-worn and 
seamed as those of many of her sea-boys; and yet, oh, 
how wondrous kind and winning ! So much like his own 
saintly mother did she seem, this new-found moder, that 
he forgot for the moment his homesickness, and the far- 
away home amid the fjords. 

Mother Gary's fame was of no narrow or provincial 
order; and her boarding-house enjoyed an international 
reputation. The good woman herself, and her fishy hos- 
telry, were discussed by grateful friends on many a sea 
and coast. The magic of her name had cheered many 
homes far from old Gape Ann. It was this very charm 
of personality, indeed, that kept her huge, rambling ark 
of a house crowded with fishermen from one year's end 
to another. Dictionary, guide-board, spelling-book, sav- 
ings bank, good Samaritan, mother confessor, friend at 
court, and matrimonial agent; all these, and more, was 
Mother Gary to her restless brood of boys. 

When the old friend had been welcomed home, and 
the new* one duly presented at court, the affable hostess 
did the honors of her ramshackle boarding-house with 
as much grace as if it had been a ducal palace. 
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I'm like the old woman who lived in a shoe," she 
laughed, escorting Erik and Sam to the room to which 
they had been assigned ; "I have so many children I don't 
know what to do." Rising to the important function 
of greeting a new guest, she bustled cheerfully about, 
adjusting a chair here, a table there, and lavishing the 
thousand and one attentions which great natures know 
so well how to bestow. 

And yet the ugly three-decker hulk, looking more like 
a warehouse than a habitation, was never too full, nor 
its warm-hearted mistress too busy, to give cordial wel- 
come to the storm-tossed men who were always flocking 
eagerly to her door, grateful for the kindly shelter, glad 
to rest awhile "under the lee o' Ma'am Gary's cook- 
stove." The long, lumbering, barnacled building resem- 
bled nothing so much as an old-time craft bleaching its 
bones upon the friendly shore. It was, perhaps, a cross 
between a Chinese junk and a Dutch galleon. Perched 
awkwardly with a decided lee-cant upon its uncertain 
foundations, it had the appearance of being about to 
take to the water in quest of departed glory. The de- 
crepit craft quivered and rocked during the northerly 
gales; and every rattling window seemed an appealing 
face asking the passer to give a kindly push, that it 
might be launched and again put to sea. 

Nailed over the doorway by facetious guests were the 
fins of halibut, giving the house its name, the tails and 
swords of shark and sword-fish, sharks' jaws, "Georges 
trees," and other sea-trophies. 

Within, its narrow hallways were always crowded 
v/ith nondescript piles of trunks, sea-chests, diddy-bags, 
nets, boots, trawl-flags, dory-anchors, hurdy-gurdys, and 
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fishing-gear of every description. In seasons of storm 
and stress the steaming house, not unlike its neighbors, 
the junk-shops, was piled with a motley cargo. Mother 
Gary's craft carried, as its full complement, 150 able- 
bodied men. Come and go as they would, the ship was 
never lacking a crew. Its beds and tables were never 
empty ; the huge cooking-range with its flotilla of shining 
pots and kettles, was never idle. And it was no uncom- 
mon thing to count 200 trunks, chests, and diddy-bags 
ranged along the halls in picturesque confusion. 

Mother Gary's favorite apartment was a cozy little 
sitting-room in the southeast comer of the second story, 
overlooking the harbor. In this trig, cabin-like room 
she was accustomed to sit watching the vessels come 
and go, listening to the shouts of farewell and of wel- 
ccrnie, the slatting of sail, the rattling of blocks, the 
click-click of the windlass. Here on many a stormy 
winter's day she sat at her knitting, peering from Ae 
window at the snow-hidden sea, or softly calling off to 
herself over the flying needles the names of her boys, 
their boats, the dates of departure and return. The 
louder the storm, the clearer her voice rang out, calling 
to her seafarers to breast the wave, to heave and haul 
and hasten home. She was no good in a bbw, she de- 
clared; only an old broody hen clucking to her unruly 
brood of ducklings. To this room, after supper had 
been discussed, she conducted her two guests, the old 
and the new, for a quiet chat. 

When Sam and Erik had been given seats by the win- 
dow, their genial hostess engaged them in a conversation 
which ran the gamut of the fisherman's experience, from 
heaven to halibut. The guests, nothing loath, accepted 
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the challenge in the spirit in which it was sent. Each 
took his trick at the wheel, manfully relieving the other 
from time to time, after the fashion of good shipmates. 

Although Erik was at first somewhat embarrassed at 
finding himself in the crowded caravansary, Mother 
Gary's kindness, tact and wit, aided and abetted by that 
of Whisky Sam, prevailed; and he soon felt quite at 
ease in his Gape Ann home. Registration at the Hali- 
but's Fins was considered by the Board of Trade to be 
almost equivalent to naturalization. Now that he had 
signed the ship's articles, so to speak^ and had been duly 
enrolled as one of "Mother Gary's Ghickens," as guests 
of the house were called, he felt himself well-established 
as a Gape Anner, and worthy of respect on 'change. 

"Veil, Erik," quoth Sam, "here ve are at last, stowed 

avay in de Halibut's Fins, de best stoppin'-place dis side 

o' kingdom come. It's jest like bein' to home, restin' in 

dis shanty; an' it's as good as bein' long o' your own 
moder, bein' tied to Marm Gary's apron-strings. So no 

more o' dat mummin' about gamle Norge, shipmate. 

Everybody aboard dis craft is expected to keep a stiff 

upper lip — ain't dat true, Marm Garey?" 

"Yes, Sam, true as gospel," agreed that worthy. 
"There's no room aboard for anybody that can't steer a 
compass-course, and keep everything taut." 

"Werry veil, Moder Gary," said Erik, "I shall alvays 
try to keep an eye to vind'ard, an' to obey orders." 

"Den velcome to de Hotel de Halibut, you young sea- 
dog !" roared his staunch friend, giving to the house the 
name with which its jealous rivals on neighboring streets 
— ^the Green Dragon, the Sea Serpent, the Pickled Pogie, 
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the Tinker, the Tom Cod, the Banker's Delight, and the 
Shacker*s Despair — had unkindly christened it. 

"So dis is a hotel, den?" asked Erik, somewhat mysti- 
fied by the strange nomenclature of a strange land. 

"No, you young Dutchman, 'tain't no hotel," ex- 
plained the Polar Bear, joining the group; "God for- 
give me for callin' it a hotel. No, 'tain't not'in' quite so 
bad as dat. It's jest a hole in de vail v'ere a man can 
eat an' drink, an' turn in to rest his bones ; don't call it 
no hotel; de Lord vouldn't love ye if ye vas to call it 
dat. 'Hotel' is good enough for top-lofty softies vid 
b'iled shirts, v'ite chokers, an' climb-to-heaven collars 
to sneak round in. But it's only able-bodied men dat 
puts up here." 

From time to time the little group was augmented by 
other boarders, fresh arrivals, who dropped into the 
Galley, as Mother Gary's room was called, in order to 
pay their compliments to the cook, and cajole her into 
serving a hot mug-up, or telling the latest gossip of the 
town. Now a swarthy Newfoundlander, a brawny 
Scotchman from the newer Scotia, or a jabbering 
Frenchman of Porte au Basque in beret and sabots, ap- 
peared. Now the arrival would be a Dane proud and 
tacitufn, now a fat Hollander from The Hague, as 
broad as long ; or now a snappy "Dago" fresh from the 
Bay of Naples, the bloom of Italy upon his olive cheek. 
Once a dapper little Irishman stuck his bullet-head 
through the doorway, bowed low, and addressing the 
landlady, said in mock gravity, "Ah, Mishteress Gary, 
it's stharvin' that I am. Would yez be afther lettin' a 
broth of a bye like me go hungry? Where, thin, is the 
cowld praties spilin' in the pantry for me dacint stharvin' 
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chops?'' Closely following in the wake of the son of 
Erin, came two strapping dorj^mates, Cape Bretoners, 
who, having exchanged compliments with the party, re- 
tired precipitately to the mug-up closet. 

Late in the evening the man of the house, the Ancient 
Mariner, Mother Gary's third, and presumably last con- 
sort, arrived, having "personally conducted," with his 
rickety job-wagon and spavined beast, a party of salt- 
trippers on a successful cruise around the Cape. 

"He's a good man, all but his laigs/' the thrifty help- 
meet explained to Erik after the introduction ; "but what 
he lacks in laigs he makes up in fiddlin'." 

The late supper was followed by song and story. The 
Ancient Mariner, so called not so much because of an 
infirmity of the nether limbs, as for his flowing white 
beard, fought over again upon his faithful fiddle, the 
"Battle of Waterloo" and the "Retreat from Moscow." 
And a square- jowled Finn made the night hideous with 
an asthmatic accordion, until driven to the wall by a 
bare-legged Highlander with his bagpipe. After this 
elaborate overture. Mother Gary regaled her guests with 
the dramatic story — ^told with evident unction— of her 
first husband's death and burial. 

"He was a State o' Maine man ; that's where he orig- 
inated from," she announced by way of preface. "He 
was a true soldier of the cross, an' a consistent member 
of the Dam'riscotty Congregational church. If ever a 
mortal had to sail through bloody seas, 'twas my first 
consort, Gap'n Tobias Tarlton, him of lamented mem- 
ory." She gave a rapid yet graphic sketch of his check- 
ered career: his experience as drummer-boy in the War 
of the Rebellion, his sufferings in Libby Prison, his life 
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as a whaler, and at "square-rigginV' and finally his un- 
timely death at the hands of pirates in the China Seas. 

"Veil, youVe b'en t'rough enough vid dat one man to 
lay out forty or'nary vomens," remarked the Polar Bear 
gravely, himself not inexperienced, touched by the climax 
of the harrowing recital. 

Yes, I declare for it; 'tis true," replied the landlady. 
I have already endured more than falls to the lot of 
most women. But 'tis the Almighty's dispensation: 
whatever He sends I meekly accept, resigning myself to 
His will." 

"That's the reason she accepted me," observed the 
Ancient Mariner, with due caution. 

This coup d' itat raised a ripple of laughter at the 
kindly woman's expense. 

"Dere's a compensation, arter all, to every t'ing God 
A'mighty does," suggested the Polar Bear, gallantly 
coming to her relief. "If you hadn't lost de fust man, 
you never vould have von de second, nor yet de t'ird. If 
you hadn't give up Cap'n Toby Tarlton, an' Lishe At- 
vater, you couldn't a b'en Moder Cary, de best voman on 
all Cape Ann ; an' de moder to more boys dan any voman 
south o' de Bay o' Fundy." 

"Yes, that's jest it. Ef she hadn't lost Toby, she never 
would a ketched me, let alone the middle-man," quotff 
the Ancient Mariner, his gray eyes winking merrily from 
beneath their ambuscade of bushy brows. 

"But who vas dis Number Two, Moder? An' v'at 
happened to him? I've heard his name often enough, 
but I never laid eyes on him," continued the insatiate 
Bear. 

"Tell 'em, mother; tell 'em the truth; might's well 
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make a dean breast of it," added her liege lord tragi- 
cally, as if some blood-curdling mystery were about to 
be divulged. 

"Oh, Number Two, well, there ain't much to tell o' 
him, for there wa'n't much to him," Mother Gary went 
on glibly. "Number Two was Elisha Atwater ; come from 
the westward, out back o' Boston somewheres. He was jest 
a poor weak-kneed Methodist, slower'n cold molasses, 
'fraid to say his soul was his own. He was only a or'- 
nary fisherman; never went skipper^ nor yet cook. I 
wa'n't a Atwater long enough to make it a object to buy 
crape ; didn't feel to mourn him. He was lost on Georges 
afore we'd b'en housekeepin' five months. Went down, 
like all o' his callin' does, sooner or later, to feed the skates 
an' sand-fleas. Lost from his dory, fish an' all. There 
was no funVil, no flowers, no weepin', nor nothin' ; it don't 
cost much to lose a man when the sea does the buryin'. 
We set up a decent stone for him over in our lot in the 
cemetery; had "Lost at Sea" cut in in two-inch letters. 
Then 'twa'n't so very long afore this forth-puttin' pirate 
(bowing low to her husband) came amplifyin' 'round, 
makin' his wants known. An' that's all there was to it." 

"Amen,** assented the Ancient Mariner, gently shrug- 
ging a rheumatic shoulder. 



CHAPTER VIII 

A BREEZE O' WIND 

^'A wet sheet and a flowing sea, — 
A wind that follows fast. 
That fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast, *' 

— Allan Cunningham, 

ENCOURAGED by the success of his first ven- 
ture, Erik continued fishing, remaining all the 
fall and winter with the skipper with whom he 
had made so auspicious a beginning. They 
grew to be quite chummy, Erik and the Polar Bear. The 
eager young Norseman did his best to please the captain 
of whom, with Whisky Sam, he had grown very fond. 
The old sea-dog, in turn, delighted with the youngster's 
cheery ways and manly bearing, treated him as a son. 
He often told Erik that he was going to adopt him be- 
cause he looked so much like his own boy whom he had 
lost in the "Feboorary blow on La Have." While Erik 
thought he had never seen so unique and striking a 
specimen of the master mariner as this grand old seaman, 
this square-minded, soft-hearted Dane, standing bare- 
headed at the wheel, his clear blue eyes fixed on the rig- 
ging, his ruddy face dripping with flying spray, and his 
unkempt yellow hair, now well sprinkled with gray, 
waving about his head, a halo of mildewed oakum. And 
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to these friends, Dane and Norse, this mutual friendship 
was, perhaps, only natural, they being practically of one 
race ; the same proud blood swelling the veins of both. 

Erik experienced much difficulty at first in under- 
standing the commands delivered in a tongue so puz- 
zling and misleading. But a seaman is a seaman and a 
ship is a ship, the world over. And ships do not, like 
their weaker sisters ashore, recklessly change the cut of 
their rigging. Being familiar with all sorts of craft, and 
a close observer, also, he got on fairly well. If a word 
was dropped which he could not understand, he would 
ask the skipper what it meant, and then write it in pencil 
on the boards of the bunk above his own. He scrawled 
all over the woodwork, jotting down words, sentences, 
signals, laying off courses, bearings, etc., until the bot- 
tom of his dorymate's bunk looked like a sailing-chart 
and a Norwegian-English grammar combined. In the 
pursuit of his studies, however, he had the advantage of 
having as shipmates men who boasted the same mother- 
tongue. For the brave, bustling port of Gloucester, as 
cosmopolitan as Liverpool or London, opens her doors 
to the world, receiving her lusty, sea-loving sons with 
eager arms. And to none does she extend more cordial 
greeting than to those hardy men of the North, who 
(England's claim to the contrary notwithstanding) are 
the true sea-kings and sovereigns of the wave by right 
of dower; and concerning whc»n apprehensive Britain 
to this day prays: "From the fury of the Northmen, 
good Lord, deliver us." 

Bravely they toiled, these hardy sons of the sea. Good 
trip, bad trip, long trip, short trip, it was all one to them. 
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They kept on patiently, unmoved by the vicissitudes of 
their arduous calling. 

"De vorld owes us a livin'," said Whisky Sam to Erik 
as they stood side by side at the wheel one bitter March 
morning, beating home from the Banks against a greasy 
nor'westcr. "Guess ve'll git all dat's rightly comin' to 
us, afloat or ashore, vet foot, hungry gut, an' all." 

"Right you are, V'isky. V'ere dere's a vill dere's a 
vay. De vorld is ho scringin', grindin' grudger ; it be- 
lieves in fair play, an' no questions asked," Erik an- 
swered. 

"Yarse, reg'lar Marquis o' Queensbury scrap is life; 
our fourteen-foot ring bein' roped off by de t'ree-mile 
limit; de hardest fist an' de hottest head vins de scrap. 
But ve're all knocked out sooner or later, fair means or 
foul. All dat most men is sure of is a six-foot hole in de 
groun'; an' dere's many of us poor devils as foUers de 
sea v'at don't git dat. I vonders if — " 

"Hi, dere, V'isky! Jump for your life — sea comin'T 
interrupted his mate. 

A running sea broke into the starboard waist, rushed 
aft along the deck, sweeping all before it, burst into a 
thousand torrents, and bore down upon them like a pack 
of gaunt gray wolves with c^en fangs afoam. 

"Dandy, va'n't it, shummy!" shouted the irrepressible 
Sam, as they emerged dripping from the hissing brine; 
"tough ol' sea on ; hope it'll settle a bit afore ve makes 
de land. 'Fit don't, some feller's likely to lose de num- 
ber of his mess." 

"Guess ve're not booked for Davy Jones to-day, V'is- 
ky; de vind's shifted since sunrise; I t'inks ve'd better 
keep her off tw^ p'ints." 
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"Yarse, Erik, dat's right; v'en a man's feelin' for de 
land he don't vant to run no resks." 

The heeling vessel leaped from sea to sea like a fright- 
ened fawn. The lee rail was submerged, the deck was 
awash, and when she rolled the creaming seas buried the 
hatches. 

"See dat little v'ite speck vay off dere to lu'ard ?" said 
Sam, jerking his thumb over the wheel, when the craft 
had steadied herself somewhat. "Veil, dat's de Josie 
Johnson standin' down de bay. She's doin' her purtiest 
to beat us in to Fish Town. Likely piece o' vood she is, 
too ; but she can't do it. She cleared for de Banks two 
days afore ve did ; an' here ve are, a good trip o' fish in 
de hold, puttin' fuU-chizel for T'acher's in dis prime 
little breeze o' vind, full fifteen mile to vind'ard of her. 
Guess her skipper von't hear de last of it for a spell. 
Narvy little chap, too, Larry Larcom; bom in Beverly, 
an' brought up on beans, o' course ; as round an' red as 
^ bean-pot, an' as full o' pluck as a Beverly or Boston 
pot is full o' pork an' beans. Vent shipmates, me'n him, 
on a haddocker two year. Narve enough, Larry has; 
an' dat ain't de vorst of it Dat's v'ere de trouble is ; he 
h'ists too much aboard; ain't ballasted right. Blows in 
his money faster'n he earns it. I'll never forgit de last 
trip I made vid him. Ve hadn't more'n let go de mud- 
hook, jest home from Georges, v'en me'n Larry jumped 
into a dory an' pulled ashore to de Halibut V'arf. V'en 
ve'd made fast de painter, he hove a tventy-pound lead 
onto de v'arf, shoutin': 'Dere, shipmate, I've b'en fish- 
in' out o' Gloucester tventy odd year, an' dat's all I've 
got to show for it, dat measly lead dere ; ain't got a dol- 
lar to my name; don't own so much as a dory-anchor. 
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nor even a hurdy-gurdy/ Ve makes money enough, year 
in, year out ; but it goes, somehow. Ve*re free-handed, 
us dogs; money bums in our pockets. Ve blows it in, 
every trip. Dat's v'at a Gloucester fisherman is; an' 
dat's v'at fishin' does for a man." 

"Tain't de fish an' de fishin' dats to blame," urged 
Erik, "it's de man hisself. I s'pose it's right dat us fish- 
ermens should be kep' poor; dat's v'ere ve belongs. If 
ve had money to burn, ve'd all turn pirates." 

"Veil," said Sam meditatively, "it's a terrible cur'is 
t'ing, riches is. Money sp'iles some an' makes odders. 
Dose vat vants it an' vorks for it, can't git it; dose 
dat don't vant it an' don't vork for it, has it. Ve can't 
have everyt'ing ve vants in dis vorl'. Dere's alvays 
somet'ing to keep a rabbit's tail short." 

"Duck, V'isky! duck! here comes anodder growler 1" 
shouted Erik, as another monster sea broke aboard and 
swept the deck. When it had passed to leeward, taking 
a nest of dories with it, the tritons at the wheel, emerg- 
ing laughingly, shook the water from their eyes, and 
steadied themselves to meet the next charge of the ene- 
my. 

"Proper sailin'-vedder, dis; as tasty a little breeze o' 
vind as ever helped a sailor home," laughed Erik a bit 
later, shaking the brine from his dripping sou'wester. 
"A few more puffs an' seas like dat (Fader Neptune, 
t'anks!) an' ve'll be 'longside de Halibut V'arf, h'istin' 
de v'ites an' grays out o' de hold." 

"Yarse, so ve vill, youngster," added Whisky Sam 
gleefully, gazing astern; "an' leave de Josie Johnson 
hull-down to lu'ard, beat out o' her boots." 

"Poor Josie, she ain't in our class," said Erik. 
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"No, she ain't," agreed Sam ; "an' she's slower'n cold 

pogy lie, sure's her name's Johnson. De Vest Vind 

could sail around her stam-fust; I'd put up my diddy- 
bag on it." 

"Vat's de matter vid a cup?" queried his mate. 

"Taken ; trot out your specie ; I'm your wictim," was 
the answer. 

Here the Polar Bear appeared in the companion, suck- 
ing away complacently at his ink-black T. D., the smoke 
from which enveloped his shaggy, patriarchal pate as 
with a fog-wreath. 

"V'ere are ve, youngsters?" he asked, glancing at the 
binnacle. 

"V'ere are ve, skip' ?" replied Sam ; "v'y, ve're most in, 
now. Look off dere to vind'ard." 

"I must have overslept," yawned the Bear, rubbing 
his sleepy eyes. 

"Right you are, cap'," laughed Erik; "you've had a 
good long vatch below." 

"Yarse, a proper snooze," nodded Skipper Bruin. 

"Jest look !" cried the eager Norseman, "dere's T'ach- 
er*s over dere, bearin' nor'vest by vest, half-vest; ve'U 
fetch on dis tide, if not 'in' splits." 

'Sure's fate," snapped the Ursa Major. 

'Veil, de Vest Vind's a clipper ; ain't she, cap' ?" 

'Yarse, a reg'lar cup-defender, all but de gold paint 
an' spinnaker," chimed in Sam, handing his superior the 
glasses. 

'How so, Bergenserf" 

'Look to lu'ard, skip' !" was the answer. "Ve're havin' 
a tasty little scrap vid our ol' frien', de Johnson, jest to 
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kill time. Dere she blows^ fifteen mile astarn, vallerin' 
like a v'ale vid de bomb-lance in him." 

"Poor Josie," chuckled Erik, "she's no good, *ccpt in 
a stark calm." 

"I'd like to give her a try ag'in' de Vest Vind acrost 
de pond," announced the sturdy Dane, glancing proudly 
over his trig vessel, which, with taut sheet and flat sail 
hauled close aboard, was bowling along like a fin-keeler. 
"She's a proper racin'-machine, dis little pet o' mine; a 
good chunk o' vood; she's sveet an' soun', every inch 
of her. Tell ye v'at 'tis, boys; dem ship-builders over 
dere to Essix knows how to heave vood togedder. Dey 
beats de vorl' at deir business. For combinin' speed, 
strength, beam an' beauty, dey gits dere every time — 
look at dat figger-head, vill ye? Git on to de rake o' 
dem spars ! I'll put up on dis tub all de stuff dat's salted 
down in de Cape Ann Savin's Bank." 

"Veil, I'll hoi' de boodle," suggested Sam, gravely 
proffering his services as stake-holder. 

"An', to make de race more lively, I'll skipper de 
Johnson, an' blanket ye 'cross de pond," added Erik, his 
weather eye cautiously fixed on the Ursa Major, 

"Ah, hit her up again, dere. Fader Neptune!" cried 
Erik presently, as a sea breaking forward caused the 
gallant vessel to stagger and reel like a drunken man. 
"Slap us again. Fader," shaking his mittened fist at the 
sea. "I am a Wiking ; an' you can't lick me. I challenge 
ye to try holtngang* vid me. See here; I t'rows de 
gauntlet in your sassy face; an' V'isky Sam is my vit- 
ness," tossing a mitten overboard. 

The challenge was accepted; the combat was on. A 

* Fight a dud. 
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battle royal it proved ; the honors going to the man. 
Human skill and daring prevailed, Erik was again vic- 
tor. The sullen sea, for this time, at least, was compelled 
to retire vanquished from the tourney. 

Alternately dodging the clutching seas and shaking 
the water from their eyes, chafSng each other as uncon- 
cernedly as if at home, supping at Mother Gary's, or 
discussing affairs of state on the Halibut Gomer, these 
fearless souls — as so many like them have done, and will 
do, please God — stood their trick, and brought their fish 
to land. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE LINER AND THE BANKERS 

'Silent and smooth and swift she ran 
On her course like a great leviathan; 
Straight down for us she wickedly bore. 
Nor never a point nor half-point wore; 
And never a signal the sky did fleck, 
And never a hail from bridge or deck. 
We heard not even a zvarning shout. 
Nor saw in his place the keen look-out; 
Her titan prow cut the Hying spray, 
And we saw the rainbow around it play. 

On she came with an awful rush. 

Our beautiful, helpless vessel smote. 

And clove us through with a seam so wide. 

Like a knife through cheese, on the starboard side; 

Clove us through and through from waist to waist, 

While the sea rushed in with fearful haste/' 

—Hale, 

URING the following trip there occurred an 
incident which not only cost Erik his dorymate 
and two other shipmates, but also came peril- 
ously near winding up the career of vessel and 
crew. Erik had a new dorymate this trip, however, 
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Whisky Sam having remained ashore, out of the kind- 
ness of his heart, to assist an old dorymate displaying 
signals of distress. 

The West Wind lay at anchor on the southern edge of 
the Grand Banks, directly in the track of the "ocean 
grayhounds." She had two hundred fathoms of cable 
out ; all the dories had been sent away ; only the skipper 
and cook remained aboard. It was a calm, easy day for 
the season, late March, chill and damp with fog, which 
enveloped it as with a winding-sheet. Through the 
dense mist came sounds of laughter and merriment from 
the various dories, — ^here a shout, there a song, accom- 
panied by the dismal "hoo-hoo-hoo" of the conchs on 
the vessels, as weird as the hooting of owls in the forest 
at twilight Suddenly, the skipper on the wheel-box 
heard, borne through the spectral, impenetrable mist, a 
sound that made his blood run cold. 

"Tumble up here, cookie! Dere's a steamer right on 
top of us I" he shouted down the companion, his thick, 
snuff-like hair streaming out on the wind like Medusa's 
uncanny locks. "Come, quick, up vid ye, Alick ! Jump, 
if ye don't vant to be drownded in your bunk like a rat 
in a bucket; dough I guess it's all up vid us, anyvays. 
She's close by ; likely to hit us any minute. How vould 
it seem to ye, Alick, to wisit your folks down dere in de 
Brimstone Factory, jest for a little v'ile?" 

Before the sleepy cook could tumble out of his berth, 
before the skipper ceased speaking, even, the mighty 
rushing and rumbling drowned all else. Then followed 
^ sharp hissing, as if an unseen marine monster were 
preparing to dash with yawning fangs upon its helpless 
quarry. And, behold, making directly for the frail fish- 
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ing-smack, loomed the mountainous prow of a majestic 
liner. Like a towering iceberg, an avalanche of horror, 
the huge mass bore down upon the schooner, its spectral 
prow overhanging her like a beetling cliff. There was 
no chance for conch or horn, no chance for the torches, 
no time to cut the cable. The bewildered cook, bare- 
headed, bare-footed, leaped up through the companion 
like a jack-in-the-box to the skipper's side, the perspira- 
tion beading his brow. The two seasoned sea-dogs, 
brave men both, dropped upon their knees to pray, like 
boys at confirmation. Closing their eyes, they committed 
their souls to God, expecting to be hurled into eternity. 
But, lo! just the monster was about to crush her with 
its jaws of steel, a running sea, like a guardian angel, 
struck the quivering schooner, lifted her, sheered her, 
and bore her on its heaving breast to safety. A crash, 
a thud, a whistling of flying wood, the belching of fire 
and steam from lurid mouths, the angry glare of a hun- 
dred eyes, and the octopus rushed on, hissing, trembling, 
quivering, lashing the sea into cream, and burying itself 
in its fury in a shroud of fog and foam. 

Opening their eyes, the frenzied men found that the 
bowsprit had gone by the board, taking the foremast and 
fore-rigging with it. Hardly had they drawn a long 
breath, when, to leeward, another crash was heard ; fol- 
lowed by cries of terror, faintly borne, out of the gray 
hell-pit of woe. 

"God, skipper! she's struck somebody 1" gasped the 
cook, reeling against the house. 

"Yarse, doc', yeVe right; guess dey're gone for it," 
stammered the Polar Bear, his teeth chattering like cas- 
tanets. 
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"Who be they, cap' ?" ventured the ghastly cook. 

"Must be de Maid o' Dundee ; dat's her position, near's 
a dead man kin reckon," was the answer. 

"Think so, skip'?" 

"Dat's v'ere she vas, layin' to 250 fadoms, over some 
proper fish, v'en de fog svallered her las' night. Can't 
say for sure ; may have shifted her berth sence." 

"Might a b'en the Mattie Marston," suggested the 
"doctor." 

"Yarse, Alick, or de Peltiah Pomfret," murmured his 
master. "Dey vas both off dere dis mornin'. Dere 
vas a dory from de Pomfret 'long side v'ilst de second 
gang vas eatin' breakfast." 

"Don't cal'late 'twas the Sea-Pigeon, de ye, cap'? My 
wv>man's two brothers is on her." 

"Don't cal'late not'in' o' de sort, doc'; she ain't b'en 
vidin ten mile of us for a veek. I mistrust it might be 
de Mabel G. Famsvorth; it's hard tellin' her from de 
ol' vater-logged Tidal Vave. Her skipper's had his glass 
on us a hunderd times vidin t'ree days. Kind er nosin' 
roun', vatchin' our luck ; too lazy to let go his mud-hook 
till a better man's found him a hole to heave in. He's a 
sly ol' rat, is 'Lias Parshley, reg'lar V'ite Head pirate; 
b'en haulin' fish an' killin' men sence he vas a kid ; made 
more vidders dan any odder man out o' Gloucester. 
Dey're all alike, dose bloody Novy Scoshee dogs ; vouldn't 
trust a Blue Nose so fur's I could sling a cat by de tail." 

"Pretty stiff gospil you're slingin', ain't it?" queried 
the cook, himself a loyal Nova Scotian, amiably chewing 
a dory-plug. 

Recovering their senses, a hasty examination assured 
them that the damage to their own craft was confined 
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to bowsprit and foremast ; and that they were not mak- 
ing water, the hull being intact. 

"Guess ve ain't a-goin' to sink yit. Cook, go below 
an' fetch up de fog-horn. Ve must call de fellers 
aboard, — dem dat's livin'." 

"Give us a smart slap, didn't she, skip*? That tamal 
tramp did her best to chew us into mince-meat," grunted 
Alick as he disappeared down the companion. 

Just as the solicitous mother-hen gathers her fright- 
ened brood under her wings in time of danger, so the 
schooner with cluck of conch and horn called back to 
shelter her scattered dories. Guided by the welcome 
signals, answering faintly, slowly one by one, out of the 
unseen waste, out of the chilling fog, her brood of boats 
returned. But not all of them— oh pitying God! — not 
all. Out of the eerie covert, back to the shelter of the 
mother-bird, hastened the frightened ducklings. Each 
cockle-shell staggered under its load of fish and fear; 
each man bore his tale of horror. 

Of the eight dories out, Number Five arrived first, 
closely followed by Three. Then Two came, then Six, 
then One. Where were the others? What fate was 
theirs ? Six men lost, or astray in the benumbing, damn- 
ing fog — that was more than the good skipper could 
endure. 

"For God's sake, boys, v'ere be dey?" he shouted, 
trembling violently; "tell me, hain't ye seen 'em?" 

"No, cap', ain't seen nobody ; nothin' but fish an' fog/' 
was the gloomy response. "It's thicker'n burgoo out 
there ; had all we could do to see our dorymates." 

"Five — T'ree — Two — Six — One," shouted the old 
man beside himself with anxiety, taking the numbers of 
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the dripping dories along the deck, and patting them 
fondly with his bony fingers. "Five — T'ree — ^Two- 
Six — One — t'ree missin' — God in heaven, t'ree boats 
gone!" he repeated mechanically, his eyes riveted upon 
the deck. "Four — Seven — Eight — Erik in Seven! 
Boys," he hissed like a madman, "tell me, v'ere's Erik? 
Fetch him back to me, or Til never live to make de land. 
Go an' fin' dem dories! Vat are ye stan'in* here for, 
glued to de deck like graven images? Off vid ye, yous 
lubbers ! Off vid ye, I says ! Be off, or Fll shoot every 
moder's son in his tracks! Jump, yous lazy lubbers, or 
I'll—" 

Even as he spoke, a dory came out of the gloom ; and 
another duckling was safe. It was number Eight, with 
Danny Dawse and Mike the Lumper. 

"Two dories out yit — see 'em, boys ?" gasped the skip- 
per, as willing hands pulled their tired mates aboard. 

"Two? — don't mean it, cap'! Say, which ones is it? 
We've sighted two," yelled Danny Dawse. 

"Maid o' Dundee's gone, boys," added his dorymate, 
breathing hard ; "steamer went through her like a knife 
through cheese. When the grayhound had slid by, there 
wa'n't nothin' left of vessel nor men; not a rag, nor a 
spar, nor a thole-pin, — ^a smashin' big job. Never was 
a good gang o' men sent to hell quicker'n that." 

"Godfry domine! Somebody'll ketch a blessin' when 
we fetches Fish Town," groaned one of the crew who 
had a brother on the lost craft. 

"But the worst was with our own boys," went on the 
brawny Mike dismally. "We was on our berth, me'n 
Danny, haulin' extry, when that bloomin' tank run a-foul 
of us; not fur away was Erik an' Oscar; an' 'long-side 
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them, Jake an' Brad in Four. Erik was jest snubbin' a 
fish when the steamer bore down on 'em; what did he 
do, the rascal, but turn an' sling his snubbin'-pin square 
at the frothin' varmint. When the iron bow struck them 
two little sandpeeps, Four was ploughed right under; 
but Seven was hove, men, gurry, an' gear, clip an' clean 
forty foot to wind'ard, like a flyin'-fish. An' the last I 
see of poor Erik was his white mittens, sailin' through 
the air like Mother Gary's chicks ; an' he shakin' his fist 
at the thumpin' Britisher to beat the band." 

"God A'mighty, Mikie, ye don't mean it?" chorused 
the shivering listeners. 

'Mean it? Well, I guess I do!" 

'Yarse, it's true, every word of it. Ye couldn't jar 
Erik if ye was to let him off in a ten-inch g^n," added 
Danny. "There's no more fear in that lad than there is 
in a bull walrus." 

"No, steamer, nor ice-bergs, nor chain-lightnin' don't 
cut no ice vid dat man. You Blue Noses calls him a 
soft Dutchman; but he's a Wiking, every inch of him, 
dead or alive," muttered the distressed captain incoher- 
ently, dropping lifeless to the deck. 

As the skipper fainted, an agonizing cry was heard. 
Rushing to the rail, the startled men beheld a sight that 
froze their eyeballs in their bursting sockets. There, 
rising and falling on the yeasting seas close along-side, 
was the shipmate whom they had supposed lost. With 
tense, white face, swimming dog-fashion, he paddled 
feebly for the vessel, dragging after him a dark, uncanny 
object flecked with blood and foam. 

"Simon Peter ! it's him 1 it's Erik, it's Erik !" was the 
cry. 
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"Yarse, it's him; sure's I'm a sinner!" yelled Mike 
the Lumper. "He ain't ten minutes out o' Sheol, if looks 
is anything." 

"But hush! It won't do to tell the old man/' cau- 
tioned the thoughtful Danny. "It'll kill him if he comes 
to too quick." 

"Yarse, the old man's got the tremens now ; an' he's 
got 'em bad; he won't be no good till he shakes the 
snakes," agreed the bibulous Mike, wholly given over, 
afloat or ashore, like so many other tritons, to the "flow- 
ing bowl" and the worship of Bacchus, Venus, and vari- 
ous other deities of lesser degree. 

In an instant a dory was launched, the swimmer res- 
cued and tenderly lifted over the rail. Lashed to him 
was a most gruesome burden, — the gory upper trunk of 
his dorymate, cloven in twain at the waist as by the 
guillotine. 

When the captain had regained consciousness and* 
was calmer, he was given a generous bumper of Mique- 
lon brandy, closely followed by a boiling pot of coffee. 
Soon a voice, kindly yet gruff, said: "The poor old 
Polar Bear's got his sea-legs on ag'in," adding in louder 
tones, "say, the doctor's got something to show ye in 
the galley ; come for'ard 'long o' me, skip'." 

Descending the companion, the Bear, still somewhat 
groggy, discovered through the smoke and steam of the 
stifling forecastle the form of his lost boy. There he 
lay, the ghostly Erik, in a bunk, snugly wrapped in hot 
blankets. The sight was too much for his overwrought 
nerves. Believing the boy to be dead, he groaned pite- 
ously, and but for kindly hands would have fallen a 
seciwja tltiT^; : ; 
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As they propped the skipper against the pork-barrel, 
the "corpse" found voice, saying: "Shake hands, cap'; 
it's me, Erik ; t'ought I'd come back to finish out de trip 
vid ye — ain't ye goin' to speak to a feller?" 

"Am I dead or alive? Is dis craft de Vest Vind or 
de Flyin' Dutchman ?" the startled man murmured, leap- 
ing to his feet. Bending low over his boy and pinching 
the colorless form to make sure that it was flesh and 
blood, and no ghost, he sobbed, "Oh, Erik, Erik ! God is 
good, arter all ! He's give ye back to me," and the old 
skipper's hot tears scalded the white, upturned face in 
the bunk. 

A narrow squeeze for that boy Erik," quoth the cook. 
Go way wid ye, cookie," snarled Danny Dawse. 
"Ain't ye got no sense, ye powdered dough-mixer?" 

"Naw, he ain't ; an* dat ain't de worst of it ; he never 
will have," chipped in Mike the Lumper, always ready to 
champion the cause, good or bad, of a dorymate. 

"God made the meat, and the devil made the cooks," 
chuckled the facetious Danny. 

" 'Tain't Erik's time," explained the skipper medita- 
tively; "no, 'tain't Erik's time. But 'tvas time for poor 
Oscar an' Jake an' Brad to go; so dey vas took. Veil, 
ve all goes under, if ve sails long enough. Every fisher- 
man an' every sailor is a livin' corpse, his dory is his 
coffin, an' de sea his grave." 

"Dat puts me in mind of de ol' sayin' at home de min- 
ister taught me de year I vas confirmed," added Erik. 
"It runs like dis: 'He who treads de deck of a ship 
lives in an open grave, builds his coffin of her timbers, 
an' says farvel to life.' " 

"Be it so," assented the skipper solemnly. "But den, 
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ve vill sail as long as dere's a plank under us. Ve vill 
live like mens, an' die like mens. An' if ve goes down, 
ve'll go down vid colors at de masthead." 

A few days later the crippled West Wind stood sadly 
up Gloucester harbor, her colors at half-mast. The sun 
sank sullenly behind a cloud-bank over the wooded west- 
ern shore as she anchored in the stream. The whistling- 
buoy off Eastern Point, dancing a hornpipe in the snort- 
ing southeaster, howled and shrieked like the wailing 
of the damned. 

That evening, as the friends at the Halibut's Fins 
discussed the accident and escape over a steaming bowl 
of broth, Erik, looking up slyly at Mother Gary, said 
softly: "Moder, do ye knew v'at it vas dat kep* me 
afloat out dere in dat howlin* maelstrom? Tvas Moder 
Naaven's vords. Dey kep' comin' to me drivin' here an' 
dere on de combers. Dey sounded as plain as dey did 
de day dat I left home — ^'Be brave, Erik. Be a Wiking, 
v'erever you are.' An' I saw anodder wision, too," he 
continued, after a pause. "T'rough de blindin' fog 
Karen's sveet face smiled on me ; an' above de chumin' 
an' roarin' of de seas her woice sang, — 

" 'Oh, how I vonder v'at I should sec 
Over de lofty mountains?' " 



CHAPTER X 

THE CITY OF SPARS 

''Let not the smell of Ash distaste you." 

— Capt. John Smith. 

THE first white man to tread the shores of Cape 
Ann, if we except the Vikings, was the intrepid 
navigator, Champlain, who visited it in 1606, 
and expressed his pleasure by bestowing upon it 
that name of which it is most worthy, "Le Beauport." 

Since the good ship Charity, sent from England to 
Cape Ann by the Plymouth Colony in 1624, dropped 
anchor in Gloucester for the purpose of founding a fish- 
ing colony, the town has kept bravely at her appointed 
task ; and, true to her mission, has made herself the most 
important fishing centre of the western hemisphere, if 
not of the world. 

As early as 1621 the shores of the Cape were famous 
for the abundance of fish. One navigator records that 
his ship was "pestered with codfish." To this abundance 
of fish is due the settlement of the town. And to-day 
fishing is the chief industry and means of support. In 
Gloucester fish is paramount ; and the man who does not 
fish, never has fished, or does not handle fish in one 
capacity or another, loses caste. 

In 1624 Edward Winslow and Robert Cushman of 
Plymouth Colony secured a patent to a tract of land in 
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New England "in a known place," then commonly called 
Cape Ann, for Princess Anne of Denmark. 

From humble beginnings the town has bravely passed 
through the vicissitudes of Colonial hardships, the Indian 
wars, Louisburg, Ticonderoga, the "Tea-Party," Lex- 
ington, Bunker Hill, the Revolution, and thus on to the 
present days of peace, becoming the greatest fishing-port 
of the United States. Her annual fish receipts present 
the enormous total of 200,000^000 pounds ; and she has 
achieved the distinction of being one of the world's great 
food-centres. 

The most cosmopolitan city in the country, her citizens 
are blown upon her by the four winds of heaven. From 
evrey quarter of the globe they come, her hardy mariners. 
One hears a half-dozen languages upon the street-comer ; 
and a sturdy independence in dress and manner prevails, 
equalling that of London, Paris, and New York. Glou- 
cester's fleet of five hundred fishing vessels is manned 
by between five and six thousand men. From every 
clime and port they gather, these hardiest of the world's 
sailors : from the North, the South, the East, the West ; 
from the Maritime Provinces; from Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, Iceland and stormy Labrador ; from Italy, 
Greece, Portugal, and sunny France ; from Africa, Rus- 
sia, Finland, the Faroes, and frozen Spitzbergen, and 
even far away China and Japan. 

In Gloucester one touches elbows with one's fellows 
in the broadest sense, and rubs noses with the world. 
Her narrow, crooked streets and barnacled wharves, 
reeking with fish, salt, gurry, and bilge-water, though 
affording scant footing for the busy, booted feet that 
hasten from dock to dock, are a sort of international 
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exchange. And the air of freedom and independence 
with which the town is surcharged, is equalled by that 
of no other port. 

The fishermen of Gloucester^ than whcwn no braver or 
sturdier body of men is to be found upon the face of the 
globe, are worthy of all praise. The rugged town, the 
sea-founded prosperity of which is said to have been 
*'built on dead men's bones," only honors herself in hon- 
oring her hardy sons. It is the fishermen who have 
given Gloucester what she has, and made her what she 
is to-day. It is their unremitting toil that supports her 
thousands of happy homes. They are the workers, the 
shore- folk the drones ; they are the givers, the merchants 
the receivers; they the benefactors, the "land-lubbers" 
the benefited. 

Whenever and wherever help is to be rendered, the 
spirit that shares the last dollar or the last shirt with 
a stranded shipmate, or tenderly nurses the dying dory- 
mate drifting helplessly over the angry seas in the dory- 
coffin, the toy of every wind that blows, hastens to the 
rescue. The spirit of noblesse oblige apparelled, not in 
coat of mail, but in oilskins, is abroad upon land and sea. 
Many a Sir Galahad in jumper and sou'wester stalks 
Gloucester's stony streets, or, with all the courage of the 
Knights of the Round Table, takes his trick at the wheel 
in the teeth of the wintry gale, only to go down with 
vessel and shipmates, and find at last, the bitter quest 
ended, his Holy Grail in the harbor of God's love. All 
honor to the heroes of the oar 1 

Dwelling upon Cape Ann, Erik and his fellow coun- 
trymen, though they little dreamed it, were still among 
their own. Even in the matter of nomenclature the 
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Cape, bearing the name of an honored Danish queen, 
offers much toward making her sea-tossed Viking-sons 
feel at home. In various well-nigh obliterated earth- 
mounds, rude implements of stone, and ruined tracings 
upon the lichened boulders, yet remain vestiges of their 
illustrious ancestors. In 1004 the Northmen came to 
these shores, and, encouraged by the excellence of the 
fishing, founded a colony. Upon the outermost edge of 
the Cape, where the massive bastion-boulders breast the 
sea, rest in an unknown cairn the remains of that great 
warrior, Thorwald, brother of Leif, son of Erik, who 
fell defending his band from the Skrelligs, or Indians. 
The ghost of the slaughtered Norseman, it is said, still 
frequents his burial-place. Be this as it may, true it is 
that the dauntless Viking-spirit of restless endeavor and 
reckless daring planted so many years ago, has never 
died out, but exists to-day in Cape Ann's brawtiy fisher- 
men, the embodiment of courage and hardihood. 

"Ye must swaller us jest as we are, Erik, same's Queen 
Victory takes her pills ; ye must take us for what we are 
wuth, hide, horns, an' taller," said old Skipper Cary one 
evening as all hands filled their pipes for an after-supper 
smoke-talk. "Fust full, then empty; now bakin', now 
freezin'; the last place God Almighty ever made; jest 
hove together out o* misfits — that's Fish Town. Glouces- 
ter is Gloucester ; there ain't no place like it this side o' 
Torment. An' you won't find nothin' like it, ef ye cir- 
cumnavigate the globe forty times, till ye fetches up there 
with a round turn, an' hears your sizzlin' shipmates sing 
out to ye." 

"O tnsind tak* Fader Cary," laughed Erik, "Glouces- 

* Thousand thanks. 
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ter suits me veil enough ; t'ink I von't cross de 'quator 
to find de odder place. Old Fish Town is good enough 
for a veb-foot. I shall make it my home. I'll live here 
till de sea svallers me." 

"I pray God that day may never come, my lad," inter- 
posed Mother Cary looking up from her knitting at the 
handsome, eager boy ; and thinking sadly of the hundreds 
like him — her ''chicks," and other mothers' boys — who 
had gone out from her cheery home never to return. 

"Yes, Fish Town's good enough for any man that 
knows what's what," resumed the Ancient Mariner; "ef 
'tain't, he'd better have his brains re-ballasted." 

"But tell me somet'ing about de place I have chosen 
for a home," begged Erik. "Give me all de points you 
can, so I shall be able to vork to vind'ard in any land- 
breeze dat springs up." 

"Well, then, listen, you soft Dutchman. We've got 
lamin', us fellers here on the Cape, for all our hard 
hands an' gurried clo'es. There's hardly a voter in Fish 
Town but what has book-larnin' ; an' has either gone a 
spell to the grammar school, or b'en jammed through a 
night school. We takes pride in our eddycation, us Cape 
Anners. Why, that go-ahead teacher up in the Portygee 
Hill school has even got up a 'Skipper's Class,' as he 
calls it, to larn our boys — ^yes, an* gals, too-^how to run 
the vessels when their fathers an' brothers is washed 
overboard. We keeps chronometer-time, an' swears by 
the aneroid an' the equinox. The sun, moon, stars an' 
tides reg'lates our lives an' livers, an' keeps us goin' like 
clock-work. We have everything cut an' dried, as ye'll 
see by the way a Cape Anner sets up his calendar. We 
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cruise through the year, from Janooary to Janooary, 
something arter this fashion : 



Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

Apr. 



Fresh-halibut, 
Georges. 



frozen-herrin', haddockers, 
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Seiners, salt-bankers, an' flitchers for the 
Funks or "New Seattle" grounds fittin' out. 
Haddockers, shackers, Georgesmen, rip-fish- 
in', an' market-boats. 



May 
June 

July 

August 
Sept. 
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Flitchers return from Funks an' Iceland, — 

Georges. 
Oct. Shore-boats an' shackers, fresh-halibut, — ' 

Georges. 
Nov. Salt-herrin', fresh-fishin', — Georges. 
Dec. Frozen-herrin', fresh-halibut, haddockers, 

market-trips, — Georges. 

"There, that ain't all, Erik; and 'tain't set down jest 
as the fish-firms would set it; but it's enough to show 
ye what a busy lot us web-feet is. We're always haulin' 
something; when 'tain't one thing, it's another. In the 
winter it's halibut an' herrin' ; in the summer it's mack- 
'ril ; while in the spring an' fall we content ourselves with 
cod an' haddick, polUck, hake, an' last, the measley little 
cusk, that ain't got a friend in the world to stan' up for 
him but your Uncle Dudley. You notice 'Georges' run- 
nin' down the column. Well, besides the fishin' men- 
tioned, boats is always on Georges. Year in, year out, 
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from the cradle to the grave, it's Georges, Georges, 
Georges — ^an' the devil take the hindermost!" 

"Veil, you Cape Anners are hustlers, no mistake; 
dere's no discount on dat," said Erik. 

"Thank ye, Erik," replied the Mariner, not a little 
pleased, pursuing the even tenor of his way. "Gloucester 
is a better place, 'cordin' to, than any other seaport in 
the United States. Where else can ye find sich a great 
gang o' men, big in body an' big in mind, workin' stiddy 
like horses in a tread-mill, week after week, month after 
month, an' never cuttin' up ser'ous? Jest you think, 
mates: here we be, some six or seven thousand of us, 
rough, tough, an' sassy, workin' for daily bread ; an' the 
town, mos' gen'ally speakin', quiet an' proper as a Sun- 
day School picnic. There ain't no Boston cut-thro'ts nor 
Bangor pirates comes bangin' into Fish Town but what 
is kicked off the Cape 'fore they've got the lay of the 
land. Let the summer-boarders an' the bookish brats, 
an' them that gits a skimpy Ananias-livin' by lyin' about 
us, jaw as they will ; there wa'n't never no murders, nor 
desp'rite assaults, nor prize-fights on Cape Ann. What- 
ever has been done ag'in the law, has been put through, 
not by fishermen, thank God, but by them that hadn't 
blood an' backbone enough to make fishermen, — the bar- 
tenders, spar-yard bums, an' landlubbers of every breed. 
Once in a great while, arter they've b'en ashore a week 
or so, the boys'll git a little kinky, an' wind up the shore- 
visit with a scrap on the wharves, or a rough-an'-tumble 
at Stage Fort. But, Lord, that ain't nothin' ! What else 
could ye expect? Our boys home from fishin' is like 
colts turned out to pastur' come spring. The salt-trip- 
pers an' flitchers ain't nothin' more than convicts turned 
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loose on the world. Vim has to have a vent. You must 
keep the bung clear ef you want to save your vinegar- 
bar'l. The boys is dynamos in flesh an' blood; they 
have to free their stored-up animal spirits now an' then, 
or they swell up an' bust, like a teased bull-frog or a mad 
sculpin. You wouldn't want to see a fisherman fold his 
hands an' simper over crochet, or dawdle over the golf- 
links, would ye ? No ; not by a long shot ! — 'tain't natur'. 
Ef a man's got any ginger in him, it's got to fizz once in a 
while or he'll puncture his tire. A man's got to reef in 
a breeze o' wind, or he'll carry away his balloons an' 
kites. No; a dead man's a thing a fisherman ain't got 
no use for. When a man's lost his sand, an' loosened 
his grip on the wheel o' life, he'd much better be buried. 
When a feller gits to that place where he can't draw a 
honest breath, an' act man-fashion, he'd better die one 
day an' be buried the next." 

"You've struck de bull's-eye dis time, Cap'n Gary," 
commended the Polar Bear ; "wim has to have a went" 

"It has, dat," came a hoarse Viking voice out of the 
blue wreaths curling up from the smokers' corner ; "wim 
an' went pulls togedder like dorymates." 

"You'll work in handy, Erik," resumed the garrulous 
host, picking up the broken thread of his discourse. 
"Tackle the diff'rent kinds o' fishin'. In the spring try 
your hand at shackin'; in the fall take a herrin'-trip to 
Newfoundland. 'Long 'bout New Year's begin fresh- 
halibutin'. Pervidin' you live through that, you kin ship 
on a seiner, come spring, an* live on the fat o' the land. 
A soft snap has the seiner; an* he lives like a fightin'- 
cock. Poller seinin' long enough, an* you'll wear di'min's. 
Reg'lar sissy job, mack'rilin'; small fish, big money; 
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that's the size of it. Jest enough work to keep ye from 
gittin' logy an' mildewed; an' dollars pussed up by the 
bar'l. Ef ye're lookin' for pirates an' purses, yell find 'em 
'mongst the seine-heavers. But ef it's p'ints ye want, 
better tackle the Polar Bear yender," reluctantly con- 
cluded the Ancient Mariner, jerking his thumb across 
the table, where the shaggy Bear, well nigh invisible in 
smoke, sat blinking solemnly like a triton wreathed in 
fog. "He has a thousand p'ints to my one, that sleepy 
Bear there; he's sailed every sea an' faced every wind 
betwixt the poles." 

"Veil, Erik, batten down Gary's jaw dere, an' I'll spin 
ye my little yam, dough it ain't much to tell," quoth the 
Polar Bear, thus rudely awakened from his accustomed 
post-prandial siesta. "Vat you larns from me you kin 
carry 'round in your diddy-bag, an' not half fill it In 
de fust place, all mens is alike, let me tell you, de vorld 
over. Livin' is livin', young feller, no matter v'at your 
latitude an' longitude. Ve all hev to earn our bed an' 
board, somehow or 'n od.der, 'less ve're satisfied to sponge 
on somebody. In Fish Town dere's only two vays o' 
makin' a livin' — goin' fishin', or selling rum. Not bein' 
a tank myself, I follers de sea." 

"Three cheers for the Bear !" went up a shout. 

"Yarse, three an' a tiger I" drawled a hoarse New- 
foundlander over his T. D. "I see him into Sampson's 
las' night, shoutin' de gang." 

"It's a lie v'at he says, mens, a dirty lie," yelled the 
infuriated Bear, leaping to his feet and bringing his 
hard fist down upon the table with a force that threatened 
a china-famine in Mother Gary's ample cupboard. "It's 
a lie, you devilish Newfoundland dog ! I never vas into 
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Sampson's place in my life. You vas over de bay your- 
self, las' night ; half-full o' Finn v'isky ; you took me for 
dat knock-kneed dorymate o' yours." 

"Full yourself, you mean, you grizzly Bear," snarled 
the surly Newfounlander. 

When Mother Gary had poured oil upon the troubled 
waters, convoying her imperiled crockery to a port of 
refuge, comparative quiet was restored. Whereupon the 
belligerent Bear, flying the flag of truce, resumed his in- 
structive discourse. 

"As a sea-dog looks at Gloucester," he began, "dere's 
only eight places in de v'ole bloomin' town dat's vorth 
knowin': de Fins here (bowing low to Mother Gary), 
de Gustom House, de Halibut Gomer, de Gurry Kid, de 
Green Dragon, de Gut, Judy Millet's Parlor, an' Teddy 
Delehanty's saloon. V'en ye knows dese, ye knows Fish 
Town, root an' branch. Fish Town is a place of hard 
fists an' soft hearts ; fish, fog, an' g^rry ; sea-farin' folk, 
landlubbers, an' summer-boarders. Books? Lord^ yes I 
Dere's books about us by de ton ; but dere ain't one b'en 
vrit dat hits de nail on de head. I vouldn't lower myself 
to read one from cover to cover. But I ain't never heard 
tell o' one yit dat vas fit fodder for healthy brains ; any 
more'n 'blue-backs' run t'roo de bait-mill is victuals an' 
drink for fishermens. Dere ain't a ol' maid, nor a college 
perfesser, dat comes vidin gun-shot o' de Gape, but feels 
called upon to vrite up de life an' sufferin's of de Glou- 
cester fishermens from de cradle to de grave. Now, 
poll-parrots an' poodles is one t'ing, an' halibut an' hoss- 
mack'ril anodder. Vat does dese mopin', yeller-skinned 
mens an' vimmens vid parrots, poodles, monkeys, narvis 
prosperation an' odder luxuries for pets, know 'bout gaffin' 
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halibut an* jiggin' squid? Or v'at does a v'ite-chokered, 
blue-goggled chap lashed to a ink-pot an' pocketbook, 
know about vind an' vater an' mens? Blood for blood. 
It takes a man to know a man." 

"That's the fines' kin' o' talk; keerful navigatin'," 
vouchsafed the Ancient Mariner. 

"Yes, 'tis so, Cary," agreed Erik ; "de Ursa Major's a 
pirate, put him on a plank; he steers a compass-course, 
an' keeps de needle p'inted for de pole." 

"To go back," said "Sir Bruin," "de booksll tell ye 
'bout Gloucester ; dat is, as landlubbers looks at it. But 
IxK^s is bodes, an' brains is brains. A lubber is one 
breed o' cats, an' a fisherman's anodder. Each looks at 
life t'roo his own goggles. You might read all de book's 
dat's b'en vrit about Cape Ann sixteen times over, an' 
ye vouldn't know no more 'bout us poor devils dan de 
babe unborn. V'en you've b'iled down your trypot, an' 
scraped off de scum, you'll git de ile or peth o' de matter ; 
vich is dis— de fishermens is Gloucester. Dey've made 
her v'at she is, an' v'at she isn't. An' de man v'at vants 
to know ol' Fish Town, from keelson to main-truck, has 
got to heave avay his pride an' his store-clo'es, an' live 
vid de fishermens, an' be a fisherman, an' laugh an' grow 
fat on bilge-water an' g^rry." 

"Great goin' I the Bear does his best sailin' in a ten- 
knot breeze," quoth the Ancient Mariner, softly massag- 
ing his rheumatic joints. 

"Veil, de fisherman is de most independent dog in de 
vorl'," resumed the Polar Bear in conclusion; "alvays 
has somet'ing jinglin' in his pocket, an' he's never out o' 
g^ub. Plenty o' food an' vater, let him steer v'ere he 
vill ; for he uses de Atlantic ocean for a pork-barrel, an* 
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de open sea for his mug-up closet. V'en he's hungry 
all he has to do is to lean over de side» gaS out a fish, 
an' have a good square feed. Keep an eye to vind'ard, 
Erik, lay out your own course, stan' your own trick, an' 
don't ye never take nobody's back-vash. Remember dis 
adwice of an ol' Nord Sea pirate, an' yell ride out all 
de blows dat God A'mighty lets loose on ye." 

"Good on your tow head, you Ar'tic Bear," grunted 
the Newfoundlander, going about on another tack. "I'd 
rather hear you spout than any parson on the Cape. 
There's nothin' that can work to wind'ard of ye on 
spoutin', 'thout 'tis a sperm whale." 

A groggy Swiede, somewhat "over the bay," reeled 
through the doorway singing stray stanzas of an old 
fishing song: 

"Skipper an' doctor. 
Devil an' dog, 
Haul in de broad-backs, 
Heave out de log. 

"Vinter or summer. 
Showers or snow, 
Foolin' an' fightin'. 
Mug-up an' row. 

"Home de blue sea is, 
Boundless an' deep; 
V'en ve're t'roo fishin'. 
In it ve sleep." 

But the obnoxious member was promptly expelled 
from parliament and helped upstairs, where he was un- 
ceremoniously bunked, boots, jacket, sou-wester, and all. 
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At this point Whisky Sam entered with a pair of red 
sea-boots under his arm. Having procured a bottle of 
porgy-oil from the closet, he joined the party and pro- 
ceeded to anoint his newly-acquired property. 

"Come here, V'isky, I'm vinded/' said "Skipper 
Bruin." "Dey've kep' me spinnin' yams all de evening 
till I blows like a v'ale.'' 

"Feels kind er nateral, don't it, cap'?" broke in the 
facetious Sambo. 

"Yarse, it do, you sarsy stril. But come, bear a hand ; 
take a trick now^ v'ilst I goes below. Tell dis greenhorn 
Erik here v'at you knows 'bout us. An' mind ye don't 
stick too close to de truth ; dere ain't many as could stan' 
it." 

"Veil, skipper, I'll take de v'eel, jest for de sake o' 
vorkin' a shipmate off a lee-shore," replied Sam. Seating 
himself, boots in hand, he oiled up "kegs" and jaws at 
the same time. " 'Tain't much dat I can tell ye, Erik, 
specially after de Bear an' de Mariner's be'n fillin' your 
head-sails vid deir vind," he began cautiously, after vig- 
orously stirring the oil in a saucer. "Bein' a soft Dutch- 
man, like myself, you starts out in life luckier'n most 
folks, ballasted vid a proper trip o' bone, blood, an' brain. 
Some Dutchmen, takin' me for a sample, is loaded to 
de scuppers," significantly tapping his shiny, round pate. 

"I admit dat V'isky's alvays loaded to de scuppers — 
but not vid brains," retorted the witty skipper, whose 
keen shafts usually struck home with the force and effect 
of the bomb-lance burying itself in the blubber of the 
whale. 

A peal of laughter, ringed with smoke, was blown 
from the pipe-puffers. 
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"Now heave to, mates, v'ilst I tells ye v'at ol' Fish 
Town's like," interrupted another late-comer, the Spider, 
a chunky young Icelander, who, after a round of the 
grog-shops, had stumbled in, a hot Frankfurt in one fist, 
a whisky bottle in the other. "Let a man dat vas cubbed 
nigh de Nord pole tell v'at Fish Town's like," scratching 
his addled pate in a desperate attempt to grasp the trend 
of the conversation. "OI' Fish Town's de only place in 
de vorl' fit for mens dat's shed deir milk-teeth, an' hove 
shoulders square ag'in de v'eel, to live in. Beer flowin' 
like vater, an' no questions asked ; an' rum enough to float 
de halibut-fleet. Sometimes ve dogs is sober; an' den 
ag^in ve ain't." 

"An' ever3rthing's free but rum an' taxes," put in Yar- 
mouth Pete. 

"You're full now. Spider," announced the Ancient 
Mariner. 

"Veil-said, Spider, for a man dat's loaded to de scup- 
pers," added the Bear. "Your blood is like de liquor in 
your bottle dere; it flows hotter'n de geysers up dere 
under de lee of ol' Hecla." 

"Veil, here's lookin' at ye, Moder Cary I here's lookin' 
at ye, shipmates!" drawled the groggy Spider, draining 
his flask, and shying the Frankfurt at the cat, as kindly 
shipmates shuflled him off to his room. 

"Fish Town ain't de vorst place in de vorl'," went on 
the imperturbable trawler, Sam, after the brief and in- 
glorious interregnum. "Life is v'at a man makes it, 
heaven or hell, no matter v'at his port o' hail. But it has 
allers seemed to me dat de good ol' town vas a little nigher 
heaven (an' a little nigher hell, too ; if ye vants to look 
at it dat vay) dan any odder spot on terry firmy, an' give 
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de best anchorage for crippled sea-dogs ; an' dat de feller 
dat hailed from Gloucester had to steer a compass-course 
if he vanted to give dem ports a vide berth for a spell. 
But here ve are, us Cape Anners, a pretty kittle o' fish, 
blowed by all de vinds o' heaven an' vashed by de tides 
o' de sea, an' hove into one pot. Yarse, here ve are, 
Erik, us Cape Anners, hove togedder, heads an' p'ints, — 
Blue Noses, Newfoundland dogs, Dagoes, Johnny Cra- 
pauds, soft Dutchmen, Portygees, State o' Maine men; 
an' now an' den jest a plain^ every-day Yankee dat ain't 
never b'en t'irty mile to vind'ard o' de Cape, nor never 
vill be, till he svaps climates, an' gos v'ere clo'es ain't 
useful, palm-leaf fans is skerce, an' Cape Pond ice fetches 
$500.00 a ton." 

"Gloucester must be a good spot to heave bait on, den, 
v'en a man's fishin' for a dorymate for life's trip," shyly 
suggested a young boarder fresh from his Finnish home, 
who had not learned the ropes. 

"Don't say Gloucester gals to me," said the philosophic 

Sam ; "dey're pretty 'nough an' good 'nough in deir vay, 

but dey looks pale an' peaked an' scary 'round de eyes. 

No vonder ; dey ketches it from deir moders. All dey have 
to look forvard to, poor critters, is lovin' an' losin' an' 

bein' vidders ; sportin' crape, an' knittin' nippers de heft o' 

deir days." 

"Here that lad talk," laughed Mother Gary. "Any 
stranger would take him for a matrimonial agent." 

"Jest you think/' added her loyal consort, chuckling 
circumspectly over his Navy Plug. 

"Now, den, V'isky, talk about marryin' — ^better vait 
till ye're axed," reproved the crabbed Polar Bear, whom 
affliction in this line had taught unlimited wisdom ; "haul 
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in your horns, V'isky, an' vait till yeVe axed, like me an' 
your Uncle Cary here. No use in borrowin' trouble. 
Ye needn't be afeerd dat any Gloucester gal, if she's in 
her right mind, is goin' to fall in love vid you, you homely 
ol' skate." 

"Let poor V'isky alone," shouted Erik merrily, coming 
to his mate's assistance. "V'isky Sam's mind is above 
such t'ings. He's too busy ketchin' fish, to haul in a vife. 
Besides, ve don't b'lieve in bumin' our bridges till ve've 
crossed 'em; do ve, V'isky?" 

"How's that little sweetheart over in Eikefjord?" in- 
terrogated Mother Cary. 

"Dem dat lives in glass houses mustn't t'row stones," 
snapped the "Great Bear." 

"I'll spell ye now, Sam, them kegs is too much for ye ; 
look at the ile on mother's floor," said Captain Cary. "I 
should think there'd b'en a proper pod o' po'gies schoolin' 
through the house. It takes a level head to be a fisher- 
man, Erik ; an' ef ye don't know it now, ye never will in 
ten years, ef ye're above water then. Say what yeVe a 
mind to, there ain't so many fools at the bottom of the 
sea as there is on top of it, an' ashore. A fish, yarse, 
even a little innercent tom-cod, carries more brains for 
ballast, 'cordin' to, than any other critter that breathes. 
We ship an' go, an' haul an' row, as the ol' sayin' runs, 
from day to day, from year to year. Sometimes we fetch 
in a toler'ble fare, mos' gin'ally we don't ; a wet foot an' 
hungry gut is the rule. But nothin' jars us. We're so 
used to livin' on nothin', a ten-dollar greenback, allowin' 
we sight one, looms up like an iceberg. It's all in a life- 
time ; an' the world owes us all a livin'," 

"What's the matter with my takin' a trick?" interrupted 
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Yarmouth Pete, an old boarder, looking in upon the yam- 
spinners. 

"Jest in time, Pete ; my watch is blow ; sail in," re- 
sponded Skipper Cary. 

"Well, then, you fellers rest your jaws a spell, an' 
sweeten them on Honey Boy Plug, whilst I reels oflE my 
screed," he said, well pleased at securing an indulgent 
audience; a compliment with which perverse fate did 
not often favor him. "I hold, shipmates," he continued, 
his tobacco-stained jowl expanding amiably, "I hold that 
when it comes to life an* death, we're all in the same 
bo't, — fishermen, sky-pilots, bar-tenders, deacons, devils, 
an' what not. Ef there's any straight-laced ones here, let 
'em spit it out ; but I mistrust that we don't none of us 
git no more nor no less than is due us. Every man has 
to steer his own craft. Some does best workin* to wind- 
'ard, others runnin' free ; some sails close into the wind, 
others yaw an' make a big lee-drift. We all manage to 
jog a spell, somehow or 'nother ; some fetches, an' some 
founders. For them that fetches port, there's most allers 
a shot in the locker, come Christmas, for coal an' flour. 
An' what's left works in handy for the woman an' young 
uns. An' when a man's clothed, fed an' housed, what 
more could he expect? For them that founders, why, 
di'minds don't cut no ice with 'em, layin' to their long 
anchorage ; an' tons o' gold can't pry open the sleepy eyes 
o' those that's buried two hunderd fathom deep." 

"Well, now, that's the best yet," roared Father Cary. 
"That's a stiff sarmin for a single man; specially for a 
bashful an' homely man like Pete, that jibes an' runs free 
every time he sights a petticoat standin' down the street." 

"Since you speak of petticoats, boys, why not give me 
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a hearing ?" queried Mother Gary, smiling over her stock- 
ing-bag. 

"Sure, moder! your trick now," replied Whisky Sam 
gallantly. "Keep quiet, dere, yous fellers; anybody dat 
interrupts Moder Gary, or stands across her bows, insults 
me 'n de President, an* vill vish he'd never b'en homed." 

"Mother has the floor ! Three cheers for Mother Gary 
an* Whisky Sam !" was the endorsement of jaws reeking 
with "Honey Boy" and "Old Virginny." 

"Remember v'at I told ye, now, yous dogs ! God help 
de man's cut-vater dat's in collision vid dese dukes I" 
shouted the champion of womankind and advocate of 
peace, stepping to the mug-up closet and regaling himself 
with a ponderous quadrant of mince-pie." 

"Gloucester is called the home of fish an' flakes," said 
Mother Gary ; "it is also the land of rocks an' roses." 

"That's all well enough, mother, 'bout your flakes, an' 
your brier-roses climbin' over the Gape, even to the quar- 
ry-pits," observed the Ancient Mariner, his windward eye 
discreetly looking for squalls ; "but I've got a better name 
for ol' Fish Town than that, as every sea-dog here can 
testify. I calls her the Gity of Spars." 

"Good for de Mariner," put in the Polar Bear, "dat 
speech is vordy of a man as vas horned on a square-rigger 
an' has spent de heft o' his days on blue vater." 

"The Mariner's all right," echoed the smoke-haloed 
shipmates over the peace-pipes. 

"Shut up, yous hard tickets!" cried the gallant Sam; 
"Moder Gary has de floor." 

"Very well, then, boys," acquiesced the good woman, 
who, all the while, had been a sympathetic listener, "since 
you desire it I can tell you in a few* words what I think 
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of Gloucester an' her men. You know your Bibles, all 
of you, though you're terrible loath to own it. You re- 
member what the good Book says about the house that 
was founded upon a rock, an' the city set on a hill ? Well, 
that's Gloucester; that suits her to a T, Gloucester is 
set on a rock, an' on a hill, in the bargain. She is a holy 
city, too; for all her homeliness an' humility of callin'. 
To my feeble mind, there's no difference between Cape 
Ann granite an' the Rock of Ages." 

"Well done, mother!" cried the admiring group. 
"You've worked to wind'ard of us all, an' fairly outsailed 
us in a fresh breeze. There's no goin' back o' Mother 
Gary an' Holy Writ." 

"An' as for her brave sons," added Mother Gary rev- 
erently, "there's only one that has fathomed the depth 
of the fisherman's heart; an' that is God A'mighty his- 
self." 

"Thank ye, thank ye kindly, Marm Gary," replied the 
grateful audience. 

"Veil, now, moder, I'm proud of ye!" exclaimed the 
Polar Bear, who, being both her most bookish guest and 
venerable "chicken," often had the honor of acting as 
spokesman for his house-mates. "I never heard de t'ing 
laid down like dat afore. You've took de sun, give us 
our position, an' picked out de course on de chart for us. 
V'ere's de sky-pilot could do dat, boys?" 

"Ain't none !" blew out of the comer. 

"No," resumed the Bear, "dere ain't a parson b'en 
borned dat comes vidin four rows of apple-trees o' Moder 
Gary's gospil ; ain't dat so, mates ?" 

Gert'in," puffed forth from the industrious T. Ds. 
Yarse," continued the speaker, warming to his subject, 
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"an' dat knock-kneed Nicodemus dat runs a gospil-mill 
in de rope-valk over dere at de head of de harbor, ain't 
fit to mop up her floors, — hey, boys?" 

"Steady, skip', let her run !" 

"Vat kind of a fish is dat you're skinnin', cap'n ?" asked 
Erik. 

"Fish, Erik? I vouldn't low him to be a fish; 'less 
'tvas de devil-fish. It's de Rev Jonah Toppinlift, a con- 
varted cirkis-clown, dat holds meetin's over on Gunder- 
son's ma'sh. Dey calls his place de Gurry Kid, an' it's 
veil named. No, I can't sail 'long-side of a craft like dat. 
He gives us de bread o' life one day in de veek, an* hell 
an' damnation six ; claimin' ve fellers is too big fools to 
know de difference. It seems devilish odd if able-bodied 
men, master mariners an' passed navigators, some o' de 
gang, can't git along vidout dat ol' skate to break de 
bread o' life an' give de vord o' God to us, an' shape our 
course for kingdom come." 

"Hush, skipper," said Mother Gary reprovingly, "God 
made him ; an' we must not condemn." 

"Dat's right, moder; I'm axin' your pardin. But de 
poor feller seems to have somet'ing lackin' aloft ; he ain't 
'sponsible for v'at he ain't got. So I s'pose ve must take 
him as he is," replied the Bear apologetically. 

"Don't luff, cap' ; you're on de right tack," announced 
Whisky Sam, nodding to his mates. "Ve must take de 
ol' skate as he is, as Moder'n you says. But I must say 
he's terrible salvy bait for a healthy fish to svaller." 

Sam's sally convulsed the house. When a calm had 
followed the squall, the Polar Bear picked up the broken 
threads of his yam, bringing it and the evening to a close. 

"To make a long story short, an' bring t'ings right 
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home to ye, I 'lows dat ol' Fish Towti is de stiflFest, an' 
triggest, an* decentest craft afloat. She's like a schooner 
ridin' out a breeze o' vind, vid both anchors an' four- 
hunderd fadom out: one mud-hook fluked up in hell, de 
odder fast to de Rock of Ages. But dere, v'at's de use 
o' multiplyin' vords? Gloucester is jest Gloucester. An* 
v'en I've said dat, I've paid out all my cable, an' bid up 
at de tail-end o' de alphabet." 

The deep-toned bell in the belfry of the City Hall an- 
nounced the midnight hour. 

"Good-night, boys," said Mother Cary, sleepily rising 
and lighting her candle. 

"God-Nat, moder,"^ replied Erik. 

"Good-mornin' vould be sailin' closer to vind'ard," 
corrected Whisky Sam. 

'Call the watch," suggested Yarmouth Pete. 

'Farvel allesammen/'^ mumbled the top-heavy Polar 
Bear, knocking the glowing ashes from his pipe. 

"Pipe down!" added Skipper Cary, who had served 
his time in the navy. 

Thus the Committee on Ways and Means concluded a 
protracted sitting, and groped its sleepy way upstairs to 
the inviting beds. 






^ Good-night, mother. 
• Good-by, aU. 



CHAPTER XI 
ON A LEE SHORE 



"A ruddy drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs." 

— Emerson. 

IN the summer Erik tried his hand at seining. He 
left the Polar Bear for the excellent reason that that 
worthy, his august Bruinship, never deigned to de- 
vote himself to such small fry. The mackerel season 
over, however, he went cheerfully back to the halibut- 
fishing, to his mind the most manly way of earning a 
living. The Polar Bear being out at the time, he shipped 
with another skipper, finding a new and, it must be con- 
fessed, rougher set of men than the kind-hearted, easy- 
going "soft Dutchmen" with whom he had begun his 
career as a Cape Ann fisherman. 

On New Year's day the Wanderer sailed on a fresh- 
halibut trip. Anticipating the winter's blows, the dis- 
creet skipper had overhauled his vessel, housing topmasts 
and sending down all unnecessary top-hamper, that his 
staunch little craft might be as trig and shipshape as rig- 
gers and tar and paint could make her. The wind was 
off-shore ; she swung over the bar, and ran off the land 
with every sail full and every sheet taut. 

"No'theast by no'th, half-no'th; steady; keep her as 
she runs, my lad," said the skipper to Erik, who was at 
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the wheel as night drew on. "If this wind holds we 
ought to fetch ol' Burgeo by Friday." 

"Aye, aye, skipper; steady it is," answered Erik, but- 
toning the oilskin jacket close under his chin. 

With another glance at the binnacle and the clouds the 
skipper, a swarthy Portuguese, went below, followed by 
his son, leaving the young sea-dog at the wheel to the 
boisterous companionship of frosty winds and surging 
seas. The sharp air tingled his cheeks, washed now and 
then by the flying spray. The ocean was black and sullen, 
and the running seas hissed like serpents ; but overhead 
the clear stars burned. The helmsman's spirits mounted 
with the rising wind ; his thoughts, outstripping the heel- 
ing craft, flew over the sea. Once more Moder Naaven 
appeared in the doorway; and Karen called softly from 
the saeter-htis, summoning him to her side. He cheerily 
whistled an old folk-song, and shaped his course for his 
faithful friend, the pole-star. 

Burgeo Bank, never niggardly, now opened its ample 
coffers, inviting the fishermen to help themselves. As if 
to reward men and vessel for braving the elements, the 
fish came aboard in great abundance. Several good sets 
were made, and the Wanderer was doing well, despite 
rough water and blustering weather. Some sixty thou- 
sand pounds of fish had been iced in the hold, when the 
glass suddenly dropped, and an easterly of unusual se- 
verity for Burgeo, even, set in, and the prudent captain 
decided to run for harbor. 

"Come, boys," he said one morning at breakfast, his 
eye on the barometer, "there's a purty little breeze o* wind 
f reshenin* up from the s'uth'ard ; it's a bit too sassy ; ain't 
seed the glass so low in a dog's age. Up with the mud- 
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hooks ; think we'll run in under the land till the blow's 
over. We don't want to run no resks ; there's a toler'ble 
treep o' feesh b'low, Inow. An' the man that cal'lates to 
plant his bones on terry firmy can't afford to ride out too 
many blows on Burgeo in Jinooary." 

The willing crew endorsed the captain's decision with 
prompt action. In due time the anchor was broken out, 
the hatches battened, the dories nested and lashed, and 
everything made trig and fast. Under jumbo and double- 
reefed foresail and mainsail the Wanderer got under way, 
and stood in for the shore. 

"Think we'll put into Yarmouth," said the skipper, 
relieving Erik and his mate, Oscar, at the wheel; "we 
can fetch if this wind holds." 

"Dat's right, skipper," replied the watch-mates, "dat's 
a good place. It's as easy runnin' into Yarmouth as it 
is svallerin' oysters. But ve can't make de land any too 
quick ; look off dere to de s'uth'ard, cap'." 

The skipper, glancing to windward, saw the storm- 
clouds rising ominously, and felt the hail and sleet upon 
his leathery cheek. "Guess we're goin' to git all the 
fresh air we wants," he observed, jerking his thumb over 
his shoulder; "them puffers up there means business; 
they're spittin' at us now." 

"Veil, cap', damnable vedder I calls dis," asserted 
Oscar with the assurance of a weather-prc^het "Dere's 
an ol' hum-snoozer loomin' to vind'ard. Ve'll be mug- 
gin' up on brimstone for breakfast, unless ve gits 
under de lee o' de land before de snow vrops us 
up in a blanket." 

"Better go b'low an' turn in, you soft land-lubber," 
retorted the skipper, vexed at the remark reflecting upon 
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the sea- worthiness of his vessel. "Go blow, an* mug-up 
on m'lasses-gingerbread an' apple-pie. The Wanderer 
can Stan' anything that Burgeo can kick up : with all that 
feesh in the hold, she's got ballast enough for a liner in a 
West Injy harricane." 

But the hot-headed skipper was too hasty ; he reckoned 
without his host. Oscar's speech was prophetic: the 
snow-squall proved too much for the fearless captain and 
his staunch smack. Several hours later, the Wanderer 
bowling along like a cup-defender rounding the outer 
mark, land was descried through the swirling snow and 
spin-drift, a long purple cloud-bank low in the west. 

"Ve're gettin' pretty veil in now, I'm t'inkin'," said 
Erik, who, with the captain, was at the wheel looking 
landward. 

"How so, boy?" 

"Don't you see de dark o' de land over dere, sir ?" 

"Where away ?" 

"Two p'ints off de vedder bow." 

"Yes, yes, I do, so; Erik, your eyes are quicker'n a 
catamount's. We'll be in afore night, if this devilish 
wind don't haul to the west'ard." 

"An' de storm don't gobble us," suggested Oscar, pop- 
ping up out of the companion like a Jack-in-the-box. 

"Yes, an' de snow don't veave our shrouds," added 
Erik, shying a mitten at his wheel-mate's rosy dhops. 

"To hell with the snow !" snarled the skipper. "We'll 
fetch port, or know the reason why." 

Even as he spoke, the storm descended and took them 
in its wild embrace. The vessel heeled and shivered, 
bounding forward like a grayhound. The hurtling clouds 
swept low and shut in sea and land. The hailstones rat- 
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tied upon sail and deck, or plunged hissing into the foam- 
flecked sea. 

"Steady ; keep her as she runs, Erik," said the skipper 
going below to his charts. "Let her foUer her nose an' 
go as she's p'inted now. We ought to make the land 
afore sunset ; if we don't hit Yarmouth then, we'll fetch 
up in hell. I know the course for both ports. I mistrust 
I can sail as close to the 'Sulphur Mill' witiiout blisterin' 
paint an' scorchin' sails an' halliards as airy skipper in 
the fleet" 

"Aye, aye, skipper. It's as you says," replied Erik, 
brushing the snow frcmi his blinded eyes. 

Scarcely had the skipper disappeared down the com- 
panion, when the lookout forward ran aft shouting, 
"Breakers I breakers dead ahead I" 

Before Erik could jam the wheel down, the vessel 
struck bottom with a force that made her quiver from 
stem to stem. Another sea swept her on into deep water. 
But a third, rushing swiftly after, seized her in its mighty 
arms and dashed her upon a ledge, where she lay helpless, 
trembling like a harpooned porpoise. 

At the moment of impact Erik, with Oscar, his trusty 
mate, and the men forward, leaped for the fore-rigging. 
Almost simultaneously, the skipper, chart in hand, ap- 
peared in the companion, shouting, "For your lives, to 
the riggin'! Every man for hisself !" 

Being a heavy man, the captain was somewhat slow 
and awkward. As he spoke a sea swept the deck and 
dashed him against the wheel-box. It would have gone 
hard with him had not Erik, already half-way to the 
cross-trees, slid down and, now swimming, now running, 
dragged his friend along the submerged deck, and pushed 
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him before him up into the lee fore-ratlins. All suc- 
ceeded in getting aloft forward save two Portuguese, 
who, lashed in the lee main-rigging, were seen crossing 
themselves and crying for help. 

"We're lost, boys I May God forgive us all V* groaned 
the captain, with an arm over his boy, whom he had 
joined half-way up the ratlins. 

But no I Above the booming of the breakers was 
heard the report of a gun. Soon through the snow- 
choked air the straining eyes aloft made out the flash 
and flutter of a Coston signal-torch, that most welcome 
of all sights to the shipwrecked, and to the mariner in 
distress like the gleam of angel-wings. 

"Courage, cap' I courage, boys !" shouted Erik through 
his mittened hands. "It's de life-savers ? Dey're onto us. 
Hold fast ; dey'U be 'long-side in a minute." 

"Are you mad, boy?" groaned the skipper, his teeth 
chattering like a monkey's. "What boat could live in 
this sea ?" 

"Ease your jaw, cap' ; jest you vait I De coast-guards 
knows v'at dey're about If it's too rough for de surf- 
boat, dey'U send de doughnuts over." 

The report of a cannon followed this speech. A warp 
whizzed through the air, missed its mark, and fell into 
the sea to leeward. A second shot went wild. All hearts 
sank. The third attempt, how^ever, was successful. The 
whirring warp landed aboard. The fishermen waved to 
those whom they saw running to and fro upon the shore. 
The life-savers, in turn, signalled those in the rigging, 
whom they could see, but not hear. 

The warp had struck the wreck, it was true. But, 
alas I it was low c»i the preventer-stay, and had fouled 
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the hawser. It was useless. Had it wholly failed, like 
the others, and fallen into the sea, the situatic^ could not 
have been worse. There was no chance, no loophole of 
escape. The groaning men prayed, sobbing wildly, and 
prepared for death. 

Yet stay; All had not lost hope. On that doomed 
craft one heroic soul outweighed the cargo of fish in the 
hold, the mumbling creatures in the rigging, and the 
hungry sea that gnashed at them. One mariner, a true 
^'sea-king," accepted death's challenge, and bade defiance 
to the elements. 

In an instant Erik had grasped the situation and re- 
solved what to do. "Hold on, cap' ! hold cm, boys I" he 
shouted. "I can clear dat varp." He climbed to the mast- 
head, and slid down the jib-stay. The slippery, slatting 
wire threatened to hurl him overboard, the eager waves 
stretched their wild arms for him; but he reached the 
bowsprit in safety. Sea after sea broke upon and buried 
him; the icy water did its worst, but it could not chill 
courage. Death could not daunt that heart. As calm 
and dexterous as if on a yachting-trip, he freed the life- 
line, bent the warp over his head, and, hand over hand, 
like a monkey, went up the taut stay that hissed and 
twanged like a bow-string, as the gored vessel lurched 
and heeled. After infinite endeavor he reached the sway- 
ing masthead, and with numbed and bleeding hands made 
fast the warp. In a trice the heavy life-cable, too, was 
aboard and ready for action. And, presto ! — ^the breeches- 
buoy began its holy task. 

"All right, boys ; I've lashed it fast," he sung out cheer- 
ily. "Jump into de doughnut — ^hustle, now! Dere's no 
time to lose." 
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Almost as he spoke, the breeches-buoy was sent aboard. 
The eager men scrambled for it, and, one by one, amid 
rejoicing on the shore, went soaring over the sea and 
plunging through the surf to safety. At last there were 
but three left upon the wreck : the skipper, his son, and 
Erik. Another crisis had arrived; but the hero met it 
calmly, and conquered. 

The boy, frightened and half-frozen, clung to the rat- 
lins moaning piteously. Erik quickly tossed him on his 
brawny shoulder, bore him aloft, lashed him into the 
buoy, and sent him ashore. 

"Now, cap*, it's your turn I" he shouted to the skipper, 
as the buoy returned. 

The despairing skipper shook his head. 

"Come up. Cap'," he yelled down the mast, "no time 
to lose I" 

"No, Erik ; you go. You fust, me last ; I'm boss here. 
The skipper leaves his ship last." 

"By God, no!" roared the hero. "You have vife, 
babies; I'm single. Make for de masthead! I stays 
aboard till you goes." 

With that, the poor master mariner again tried to 
ascend the swaying shrouds; but he was power- 
less to lift himself, and gave up in a frenzy of hope- 
lessness. 

"For God's sake, Erik, save yourself !" he cried. "Look 
cr here ; I can't move ; save yourself ! Tell the folks it's 
all right. Come, obey your skipper this time, an' save 
yourself. Look, there goes the mainmast I Quick ! jump 
for that buoy, or you're lost !" 

The good captain had not adequately estimated his 
man. 
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"Not by a long shot, cap'!" yelled Erik. "Dat isn't 
my vay o' doin' business. I don't leave dis wessel till I 
takes you vid me." 

Then, not to waste time and strength in idle speech, 
he slid down the stays to a point below the captain, got 
under him, made the skipper clasp his arms around his 
neck, and thus bore him on his back to the masthead. 
Bundling the helpless burden into the buoy, he lashed it 
fest, and gave the signal. Dowti the long dripping curve 
of the life-cable dropped the heavy buoy, now in the 
water, now out A cheer, faintly borne, announced its 
safe arrival. Answering with a wave of the hand, the 
hero waited alone. With patience and courage divinely 
bom he clung to the swaying, cracking spar. While the 
groaning hulk, alternately lifted and dropped, shivered 
and lurched as the sharp ledges ground her timbers in 
their wolf-like jaws. The mainmast was already gone; 
the fore-stays and shrouds, whipping the air wildly, hissed 
and parted. 

Erik, desperate, dauntless, determined not to die. 
Thinking each moment his last, and each livid, clutching 
wave death's messenger, he kept his eye on the life-line, 
and shook a defiant fist at the gray seas that greedily 
leaped for him. Out of the storm and stress his mother's 
voice came to give him cheer. Alone there, more dead 
than alive, a part of the wreck fast dropping into the sea's 
insatiate maw, he saw her pale, sweet face ; yes, and an- 
other, dearer yet, Karen's. Rising and falling on the 
foaming seas, his sweetheart's white arms seemed to 
reach out appealingly, bidding him be brave. He tossed 
his head proudly, and, Viking till the last, sang his be- 
loved boyhood-song : 
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'*Undrer mig paa hvad jeg faa at se 
Over de hoie Fjeldef"* 

The tardy buoy returned ; and not a moment too soon. 
Fainting, benumbed, he dropped into it, he knew not how. 
Hardly had it reached the surf, when, crack! the mast 
went by the board. The schooner turned upon her side, 
hung for a brief space, then lurched and disappeared in 
the boiling seas. The ill-fated Wanderer was no more. 

"Done well, Erik!'* shouted the skipper as the life- 
savers drew the half-dead hero to the shore. "It's tough, 
bein' ketched on a lee-shore. A purty piece o' work you 
done for us. We senses it ; but we ain't much on talkin'. 
I thank ye for me 'n the boys. Don't care so much about 
the ol' scow ; too bad, though, Iwut them f eesh, ain't it ? 
Sixty thousand weight, mostly whites, too, ain't ketched 
in a day. A man with a woman an' five hungry kids to 
home can't afford to heave away a treep o' feesh." 



"Oh, how I wonder what I should tee 
Over the lofty moqntaitif?" 



CHAPTER XII 
THE SCRAP AT STAGE FORT PARK 



"From the fury of the Northmen, 
Good Lord, deliver us" 
— Early English Book of Common Prayer. 

CAPE ANN was agog. Buffalo Bill's "WUd West*' 
was in towti. And Erik, who was enjoying a 
few days' rest after the exhaustion incident to a 
particularly trying trip, on which two men had 
been washed overboard, and a nest of dories smashed, 
determined to attend the show. He therefore made up a 
party for the afternoon performance, consisting of 
Mother Cary, her two nieces, and two of the old West 
Wind shipmates who chanced to be ashore. 

It was a merry party that set out for Stage Fort Park, 
on the fair green slopes of which the mammoth tents 
were pitched; and whither all Gloucester was wending 
its boisterous way. It seemed as if every citizen, able- 
bodied, or otherwise, from the "oldest inhabitant" to the 
infant in arms, was either already at, or headed for, the 
circus-grounds; the only exceptions being those who, 
languishing behind the bars, were "unavoidably de- 
tained." 

Putting to sea under a big spread of canvas, as Erik 
expressed it, the party was soon lost in the surging tidal- 
wave of humanity that swept from the Cut bridge to the 
Park. 

134 
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Mother Cary was somewhat dismayed at fihding her- 
self in the midst of the noisy, yet good-natured throng. 
"Erik," said she, "you must take command, and steer a 
compass-course. If you do not, we shall go down with 
all on board." 

"Yes, yes, moder ; Fm a good nawigator. Never you 
fear ; Fve b'en out in vorse squalls dan dis," replied Erik, 
pulling her trustful hand through his brawny arm. 

And so the amiable old lady, smartly dressed in her 
best black silk^ a lace mantilla that might have fittingly 
draped the shoulders of a Sixteenth Century duenna, and 
a gray, rose-trimmed chip bonnet perched jauntily on the 
back of her saintly head, ambled gaily along, looking up 
confidingly now and then at her handsome escort. 

The circus-grounds were reached without accident; 
the gauntlet of the lusty-lunged, perspiring fakirs was 
run ; and the party found seats near the central ring just 
as the bugle announced the grand entree. Enchanted by 
the music, the bewildering array of flags and streamers, 
the blare of comets, the three arenas with their kaleido- 
scopic changes, the superb horses, their well-groomed 
riders, the brilliant ensemble, our humble friends sat 
spell-bound. 

The show was w^ell on. The Indians and cowboys were 
massing to enact that historic combat known as "Custer's 
Last Charge." The Deadwood Stage had rattled clumsily 
over the sawdust prairie, the redskins were attacking; 
and all Gloucester was hanging breathless upon its fate, 
when a commotion was heard near the entrance. 

"What is the matter, Erik ? Is there anything unusual 
happening?" asked Mother Cary, apprehensively clutch- 
ing his arm. 
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"No, no, not'in' up; keep your seat, moder," replied 
Erik, glancing in the direction of the disturbance. "It's 
only some chap vid a jag on ; poor devil, he's veil loaded, 
for he has a heavy list to port" 

Slowly, unsteadily, the grotesque figure advanced along 
the grassy space between the rings and the seats. Qad 
cap-a-pie in fishing togs,-— oilskins, rubber-boots, sou'- 
wester, and thick white mittens, — the uncouth creature 
steered hesitatingly this way and that The incarnation 
of helplessness and misery was he, a Grand Banker on a 
lee-shore. His brawny, hairy arms were bared to the 
elbow; and in his brown hands he bore a hurdy-gurdy, 
the crank of which he turned slowly after the manner 
of the street-musician, by way of accompanying his wild 
singing. 

**V'y, bless me," exclaimed Erik, "it's Bummyl It's 
poor ol' Bummy Melchers 1" recognizing a shipmate who 
had endured with him the hardship of the last trip. "You 
stay here, moder. I can't bear to see a shipmate in trou- 
ble, even if he's full. He's on a lee-shore, and vill soon 
fetch up on de shoals if I don't give him a tow." 

Leaping to his feet, he bounded over the rude seats 
between him and the ground, and was soon at the unfor- 
tunate man's side. He had hardly reached him, however, 
when a red-headed, bloated, pock-marked tough bellowed 
like a bull from the front row of benches close by: 
"Here's to Marm Gary an* her soft Dutchmen! She 
gin'ally has a gang o' soft Dutchmen schoolin' round 
her, like mack'ril; it's a tarnal tough crowd; they keep 
full o' Finn whisky ; that's what she uses for bait" 

The cruel taunt, and the jeers which followed it, were 
too much for the proud Norseman. Had the thrust been 
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hurled at himself alone, he could, perhaps, have passed 
it by, at least in that public place. But when the fair 
name of her to whom he owed so much was assailed, 
why, that was another matter. His cheeks burned, his 
eyes flashed; the invincible Viking spirit was aroused. 
Quivering with rage, he turned upon the man^ shaking 
his heavy clenched fist. "I knows you, Dick Brambles; 
an' don't you t'ink I don't I" he shouted. "I'll teach you 
to insult a voman in public! I'm a soft Dutchman, all 
right; but I'm a hard Dutchman enough to t'rash de 
biggest Blue Nose dat ever snubbed a halibut!" 

"Easy there, sonny ! easy, there ! So ho 1 easy, or youll 
bust your big windpipe," roared the assailant, breathing 
hard and glaring at him like a Spanish bull pursuing a 
matador. "So ho! It's Naaven, the stril; allers has a 
finger in everybody's pie; don't know* enough to go in 
when it rains. Ease off your main-sheet, an' come out 
in the ring here, like a man, you yaller-headed Dutch- 
man ; an' I'll mop up the sawdust with that blarsted tow 
hair o* yours, double-quick !" 

"Veil, deu; Blue Nose, come on! I'm your man," re- 
plied Erik, biting his ashy lips. "Ve'U settle dis little 
trouble by hohngang. If you're all you claims to be, you 
can v'ip me here in de ring. If not, v'y, den, I'll chop up 
your ugly carcass an' run it t'roo de bait-mill. An' dis 
crowd shall be de vitness of our scrap." 

"Come on, Dutchy ! I'll make short work o' that fine 
mug o' yours, you Square-head," retorted Brambles, 
trembling with anger. 

All eyes were fixed upon the bellowing bully. The 
performance was at a stand-still. Even the Indians and 
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cow-boys seemed tame; outdone by this unannounced 
attraction. 

Choking down his wrath, Erik walked coolly over to 
the ringmaster, who had witnessed the a£Fair, requesting 
the use of the central ring while he gave a sparring 
match. The consent was given : he strode swiftly to the 
ringside, amid shouts and cheers and ear-splitting cat- 
calls. The wave of excitement caused by this unexpected 
"side-show" swept through the surging throng. Erik 
was recognized as the champion of both the fair sex and 
his disabled shipmate. The huge amphitheatre shook 
with the shouts: "Three cheers for Naaven! Three 
cheers for Mother Cary! Three for Bummy Melchers! 
Here's to the soft Dutchman, the lad with the hard fist 
and soft heart!" Erik, nodding right and left, tossed 
aside his smart shore-togs, the navy-blue coat and vest, 
the "boiled shirt,*' and even the soft pink "singlet," stand- 
ing stripped to the buff. Like a gladiator the young 
athlete seemed ; the broad chest heaving with excitement, 
the tense muscles of the brawny back and arms rippling 
with every movement. 

Brambles, also, attended by a vociferous body-guard of 
Blue Noses — ^bar-leeches and sparyard bums— came up 
and threw off his togs, preparing for the event of his life. 
Indians and cow-boys, gathering about them, formed a 
ring, a la Marquis of Queensbury; the contestants shook 
hands, and the battle was on. 

A battle royal it was. The men were evenly matched ; 
for while Brambles was the heavier, Naaven was the 
longer limbed and the more agile. Like panthers at play 
the young giants seemed, bounding this way and that; 
now advancing, now retreating; thrusting, parrying. 
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dodging; ducking, rolling over and over in the sawdust. 
Possessing more strength than science, the combatants, 
with the skill of lightning-change artists, changed the 
character of the performance. Opening as a boxing-bout, 
it ended as a Graeco-Roman wrestling-watch, "catch-as- 
catch-caD." 

Fast and furious waxed the conflict. Amid a silence 
unbroken save by their stertorous breathing, or the grunt- 
ing of the delighted savages and cow-punchers, the men 
fought. The battle was an international affair, waged 
on neutral territory. It was England pitted against Nor- 
way ; with the odds in favor of the challenger. 

"Purty slick show, ain't it, Mike?" whispered one of 
the knights of the lariat to his elbow-neighbor. 

''Yarse, Bill; well-matched; a stocky, hard-meated 
pair; nothin' pussy about 'em, they're hard as pavin'- 
stones," replied the chum. 

"Naw, Mike, they ain't a bit groggy yit ; we couldn't 
put up a better show ef we was to take a couple o' them 
r'yal Bengal tigers over thar, an' turn 'em loose in the 
ring." 

The exciting combat had been waged for some fifteen 
minutes, with no apparent advantage for either side; 
when Erik, slipping aside to avoid an ugly blow, tripped 
over the upturned turf at the edge of the ring, and fell 
heavily. Before he could recover himself, his antagonist, 
frantic with passion, fell upon him savagely, rained cruel 
blows on face and ribs, and kicked him in the stomach. 

"For shame ! Foul, foul ! The monster ! He's worse 
than a mad bull. He'll kill Naaven! Where are the 
police?" came from the great enveloping human-sea that 
surged this way and that, shuddering with horror. 
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But nOy Naaven was not yet dead. Like an eel he 
eluded the grasp of his elated adversary^ leaping to his 
feet, bleeding and begrimed. His fighting-blood was up, 
his Viking spirit incensed. The vigor and fury of cen- 
turies of warlike ancestors seemed to possess and thrill 
his being, warmed to the fray; and he became for the 
time a mighty, resistless Jotun. Seizing the opportunity, 
Erik rushed upon his heavily panting foeman, bent low, 
caught him around the hips in his sinewy arms, and 
before the astonished bully knew what was happening, 
hurled him backward over his head, on top of the Dead- 
wood Stage drawn up hard by. 

Astounded by this marvelous feat, the delighted throng 
shouted: "Naaven wins! the battle is his! three cheers 
for the victor !" 

Erik looked up, bowing and smiling. Turning toward 
his own party, he quickly discerned Mother Gary's white, 
tear-stained face, and threw her a kiss. A deafening 
shout greeted this action. Before the applause had died 
away the sharp clanging of a gong was heard at the 
entrance. The police-patrol wagon, with the city marshal 
and a posse of patrolmen, rattled into the arena ; and the 
battle had an ignominious ending. Erik, with Brambles 
now as limp as a jelly-fish, and leering Bummy Melchers 
the grotesque cause of the trouble, was hustled to the 
police station. He had no sooner reached it than he was 
bailed out by eager shipmates. The other two worthies, 
however, languished behind the bars over night, nursing 
both their wounds and their wrath. 

When the trial came oflF next morning, the court-room 
was crowded to suffocation. Every fisherman ashore was 
either in court, or in the crowded corridors, demanding 
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in terms more terse than elegant to be admitted^ in order 
to assist at the vindication of the popular young sea-dog. 

The bearing was for an "assault and battery ;" in which 
Naaven appeared as complainant, and Brambles as de- 
fendant All Gloucester was interested, and wished to 
testify on one side or the other. The fishermen, of course, 
sided with Erik : while the rum element — ^represented by 
the bar-tenders, bums of high and low degree, and the 
motley army of uncouth, "imwashed" bottle-washers and 
hangers-on — ^sympathized with Brambles, himself a bar- 
tender and ex-pugilist 

Several eminent members of the Essex bar politely 
offered to assist Naaven. But preferring to appear in his 
own behalf, he thanked them and declined all offers, say- 
ing: "No, gentlemens; I t'anks you kin'ly, one an' all, 
for your interest an' sympathy. I have never knowin'ly 
vronged a fellow-creature. I'd radder take my own life 
dan harm a friend, or surrender to a foe. I'm skipper 
o' my own ship; an' I'll never lower my colors to any 
craft dat floats. I has no fears ; I vishes to manage my 
own case. I handled it alone yesterday ; an' I vishes to do 
de same to-day. I v'ipped dat man dere at holmgang 
yesterday. I have downed him vid de force o' de body ; 
an' now to-day I'll down him vid de power o' vords. I 
vould go before forty judges an' four hunderd lawyers : 
right is right, justice is justice. Erik Naaven is able to 
steer his own wessel across life's stormy seas. He never 
vent below in a breeze o' vind yet ; an' I t'inks he'll stan' 
his trick at de v'eel to-day, till de blow is over." 

Brambles was represented by an eccentric and befud- 
dled individual, a tramp lawyer, a wretched waif and 
wreck from a distant state, a species of human leech, who 
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subsisted chiefly upon the blood of tmfortunate fellow- 
beings. Hanging around the joints, free-lunch resorts, 
pool-rooms, and places of like character, he eked out a 
miserable existence; often dramatically declaiming in the 
saloon or upon the street-comer, with all the power of 
which his alcoholized brain-cells were capable, quotations 
from "The Merchant of Venice," "Paradise Lost," and 
Pope's "Essay on Man." More knave than lawyer, he 
was less man than beast, and graced the redolent "bar" 
of the town quite as often as he dis-graced the legal bar 
of the county. He tried, but in vain, to intimidate Erik 
with scowl and gesture and blustering bathos. The sturdy 
fisherman, as unmoved as if his feet were planted on 
Plymouth Rock, only turned to the judge with a smile, 
saying: "Your honor, vill you kin'ly tell de honorable 
counsel for de defence v'at he is tryin' to talk about. 
He's bit oflF more dan he can chew. 'Tvould be a werry 
great kin'ness if your honor vould take his v'eel a spell, 
an' ease him off onto de right course." 

The astute justice and the urbane clerk of the court 
took in the situation at a glance, and treated Erik with 
the utmost courtesy throughout the hearing. The verdict 
was for the plaintiff, who received an ovation. The de- 
fendant was sentenced to thirty days in the house of 
correction, and was sent over the road to Ipswich Jail 
for a change of air. 

When Erik was once more at Mother Gary's, sur- 
rounded by friends, Bummy Melchers, much chagrined 
at the trouble he had given his friend, entered awk- 
wardly, overflowing with apologies and thanks. 

"Naaven," said he in his rough yet kindly way, "I've 
b'en bankin' out o' Gloucester these eighteen year; but 
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IVe never rode out sich a blow afloat as you towed me 
out of, over there on Stage Fort Brambles looked as if 
he'd b'en run through a bait-mill arter your dukes had 
let up on him. Talk about your dangers at sea, — ^they 
ain't nothin' to these land-squalls. Truth to tell, I'm 
afraid to stay long ashore. I never feel solid safe till 
I'm clewed up in my bunk on the banks.'' 

"T'ank you, Bummy," replied Erik laughingly. " Tvas 
quite a breeze o' vind ve rode out, vasn't it? But it's all 
right: ve didn't carry avay anyt'ing. An' de t'ankless 
cub, dat Brambles ; I've hauled him out o' de vater tvice. 
Dat little scrap of ours over at de Park only goes to prove 
de truth "of de ol' sayin' : Tfe can't alvays tell v'ere yc 
are in t'ick vedder.' " 



CHAPTER XIII 
HALF-MAST 

**lVkirl%ng cold and fast, 

Snow-wreaths fill the sail; 
Over deck and mast 

Patters heavy hail. 
The very stem they see no more. 

So thick is darkness spread. 
As gloom and horror hover o'er 

The chamber of the dead. 
Still to sink the sailor dashes 

Implacable each angry wave; 
Gray, as if bestrewn with ashes, 

Yazvns the endless, awful grave/' 

— Tegner — Fridthjof at Sea. 

THE next time Erik stood out by Eastern Point 
he went on a fresh-halibut trip to Georges. He 
shipped with the Polar Bear again ; not so much 
because he wished to go, as for the sake of help- 
ing his friend. The skipper had experienced a series of 
misfortunes that would have appalled any heart save 
that of a Viking. For more than a year bad luck had 
followed him and his vessel. The poor old West Wind 
was becoming unseaworthy; and had been sarcastically 
referred to as a "sieve." Her decks had been swept, and 
the ''checkerboards" and a nest of dories carried over- 
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board. On the last trip the Bear had started some seams, 
broken a gaff, split his jumbo, and lost a man. The 
growlers had sullenly pronounced him a "Jomh" Erik, 
therefore, mindful of past favors, went to lend a friendly 
hand, and to restore if possible the waning prestige of 
one who had been so kind to him. 

"Erik/' said the Polar Bear one evening at the Hali- 
but's Fins, "dey says I'm a Jonah, an' losin' my grip. My 
hair is v'ite, I knows; but I kin stan' a trick, or haul a 
trawl vid de spryest of 'em yit; an' I vants ye to go 
long o* me dis time, to help me heave der lies overboard." 

Touched by the tone of sadness and indignation in his 
friend's voice, Erik could not say no. In order to play 
the role of "Good Samaritan" afloat, as well as ashore, 
he declined two offers to go with young, snappy skippers 
on new vessels, and shipped on the Polar Bear's leaking 
tub because he had not the heart to refuse a friend. 

"Go vid ye, skipper?" he replied, seizing the old man's 
bony hand, "go vid ye ? V'y, I'd ship vid de Polar Bear 
for a cruise around de vorl' in a Joppa-shay, or a 
pinkey." 

Thus the weighty matter was settled. For the sake 
of befriending another^ Erik took what proved to be, 
perhaps, the most trying cruise of his life. Though he 
succeeded in helping to re-establish the Polar Bear's good 
name, he passed through an experience which he never 
forgot. And Whisky Sam, not to be behind his friend 
in good deeds, declined a chance in a Burgess boat, and 
elected to ship in the "sieve." 

Yet it chanced that the Polar Bear left the West Wind 
at home for this trip, placing her in the hands of the 
lumpers and riggers for a general overhauling; taking 
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in her stead, however, a vessel fully her equal in regard 
to age and unseaworthiness, the ancient and honorable 
Penelope G. Scrooby, or, as her owners called her, the 
"Old Maid." 

One sultry August afternoon, when the hot breath of 
midstunmer was felt upon sea and shore, the Scrooby set 
her parti-colored, mildewed sails, and dropped languidly 
down the harbor. The ebb-tide helped her past Dog Bar 
and Eastern Point; but off Thacher's she drifted for 
hours, rolling and pitching gently on the ground-swell. 
Scarcely a cat's-paw rippled the water. The wrinkled, 
serpentine image of her hull, sails and spars reflected in 
the glassy waves, seemed but a phantom-ship constantly 
shadowing her course. All night she tossed restlessly, 
like a feverish child, oflF the great breakwater at Sandy 
Bay, the twin-lights on Thacher's fixed intently upon her. 
Whichever way the wallowing vessel turned, she was 
unable to escape their solemn scrutiny. 

"Dere's ol' Moder Ann's eyes fixed on us, Sam," said 
Erik to his watch-mate. 

"Yarse," was the answer; "an* she's sich a smart ol' 
lady she never stops to vink." 

"Veil, I vish she vould close her peepers an' go to sleep 
for once," said Erik. "Ve shall never vork off de land 
v'ile she hoodoos us vid dat sassy stare." 

Toward morning, however, a fresh westerly sprang up ; 
when, aided by smooth seas and leading winds, the clumsy 
schooner lumbered sluggishly along, like a playful whale. 
Quickening or retarding her pace as the breeze freshened 
or slackened, it was not long before she made Georges, 
and anchored on her berth in sixty fathoms. 

Through the balmy August weather, day after day. 
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night after night, the work went on. Rising early, bunk- 
ing late, the fishermen kept steadily at their arduous task. 
Breakfasting by lamplight, they set forth with their 
trawls while the stars were in the sky. Through the 
glory of dawn, the grandeur of noon, the splendor of 
sunset, the sacred solemnity of night, heedless of hunger, 
of fatigue, of hardship, Uiey breasted wind and wave, 
wresting a well-earned livelihood from the grudging 
deep. 

To Erik, as to other seafarers, the splendor of sunset 
at sea was often an inspiration. One memorable after- 
noon while the vessel lay becalmed, rocking gently in the 
long, cradle-like swells, great fleets of fleecy clouds 
massed in the west, drift on drift. As the sun sank be- 
hind them, they were transformed into a fairy argosy 
with sails of pearl upon a crimson sea. As the slanting 
rays filtered through the billowing fleeces, they became 
splendid treasure-ships freighted with gems— diamond, 
opal, and ruby, topaz, sapphire and sard. When the sun 
dropped below the horizon, the two seas — the sea above 
and the sea below — every cloud-cap, every wave-crest 
glorified, merged into one illimitable ocean of supernal 
beauty. Low in the west, as twilight stole on, loomed a 
long cloud-banky like a distant mountain range. 

"Ah, here I am, back in gamle Norge!"^ laughed Erik, 
rubbing his hands in delight as he paced the deck, mind- 
ful of the proud day on which he should staa brudgom 
til Karen.* "Yes, dere it is, my native land. An' dere 
are de dear home-mountains across de fjord. Dere dey 
are, old Storm Face an' T'under Cap— how gloriously 

^Old Norway. 

* Stand brid^oom to Karen. 
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dey stand! I am indeed at home. Harki is dat de 
bleatin' of de goats, or de creakin' of a gaff? No, no I 
'tis moder an' Karen callin',— Kromin', dear ones I I'm 
comin'; Erik has not forgotten." Walking there under 
the stars that came out one by one like neighbors to gjeet 
him — Moder's stars, and Karen's — lost in the absorbing 
home-dream, he broke into song. His rich voice, full and 
sweet, swept far over the listening deep, as with flashing 
eye and moistened cheek, he sang over and over his boy- 
hood song, 

"Undrer mig paa hvad jeg faa at se 
Over de hoie Fjeldef"* 

Day after day the grand pageant was repeated. Here 
and there great rafts of mackerel or herring schooled 
over the shoals, pursued by their merciless enemies, the 
shark and sword-fish. The gulls wheeled lazily to and 
fro, screaming over the bobbing dories, till the air was 
filled with gleaming wings. Full of the glory and grand- 
eur of the sea, drinking in health and vigor with every 
breath, the bare-armed, bare-breasted toilers, ruddy and 
brown, seemed a tawny band of tritons. 
• Four weeks passed, and it was time to think of going 
home. A fair amount of fish had been taken ; the hold 
was nearly full. 

One morning long before sunrise the boats set off gaily 
for the last haul. All hearts beat high, for the captain 
had announced that it was to be the last fishing-day. 
There was a heavy roll on ; a stiff no'theaster, rising in 
the night, had kicked up a lumpy sea. And when the 

* ''Oh, how I wonder what I should tee 
Oyer the lofty mountaint?" 
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stin shot above the crystal sea-brini; it touched with splen* 
dbr the g^eat waves that, like a herd of wild horses, 
dashed madly on with flying mane and mouth afoam. 
Emerald, jasper, beryl, turquoise, and chrysoprase, rolled 
the shimmering seas; and over them shot the yellow 
dories, like so many water-sprites. 

"Be careful, boys,'' cautioned the skipper as the crew 
went over the side, "don't load too deep ; dere's an ugly 
sea on, an' de vater's lippin' live vid sharks. I counted 
a dozen o' de devils from de riggin' afore muggin-up." 

"Don't be skeered for us, skipper," his sea-dogs 
laughed, "we're no cossets. We've seen water an' fish 
afore. Ain't a man aboard but what was homed an* 
brought up in a dory." 

Now it chanced that Erik and Sam did not go dory- 
mates as usual on this trip, for the excellent reason that 
they had not shipped at the same time. Erik was one of 
the last of the crew to report aboard; and when he 
arrived the mcxnentous question of dorymates had been 
settled. Whisky Sam and a lank Prince Edward's 
Islander were assigned to Number One dory ; while Erik 
was given Number Eight, and mated with another late 
comer, Olaf Larsson. a young Swede. 

Once over the side, Erik and Olaf worked like pirates, 
as was their wont Heedless of strengthening wind and 
rising sea, they gave to their humble calling an energy 
quite the equal of that with which their warlike ances- 
tors had devastated kingdoms. They had underrun two- 
thirds of their trawl, perhaps, and the kids were getting 
full It had been a prime halibut-day. The splendid 
fish lay belly-up, gleaming in the sun, their broad tails 
slaating across the thwarts or over the rails. As they 
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quivered in the death-agony, their white, slimy coats be- 
came iridescent, taking on as they dried the evanescent 
beauty of the dying dolphin. 

"Done veil to-day, haven't ve, Olaf ?" observed Erik, 
glancmg at the gasping, shivering fish. 

"Yes, Erik," was the reply, "de fish has come in veil, 
no mistake. Guess ve'U show up high-line." 

"Right you are, Olaf. Ve're high-line, fast enough ; 
de dory can't hold anodder fish an' live in dis sea." 

"Veil, de hurdy-gurdy's 'bout played out, an' so am I," 
answered the dorymate, shaking the water from his face 
as the spume of a runnmg sea drenched the dory. "Ve'U 
be first aboard if ve knocks off now. I don't like de vaV 
dis sea is heavin' in any too veil." 

"Look out, dere, Olaf! here comes anodder seal'* 
shouted Erik. 

Hardly had he given the warning when an "unlucky" 
sea, breaking close aboard, seized the tiny craft in its titan 
arms, and hurled it as from a catapult The dory, turned 
flying-fish, rolled over and over in its desperate flight; 
and fish and fishermen returned to their native element. 

When Erik rose to the surface he found himself close 
to the dory, which floated bottom up. A few strokes, 
and he was along-side. Reaching for the plug, he pulled 
himself upon the bottom of the coffin-shaped craft. But 
Olaf, the stalwart dorymate with the voice of a sea-lion 
and the torso of a Vulcan, was missing. Steadying him- 
self as best he could while his ticklish wreck rose and 
fell on the rushing seas, he looked eagerly about him. 

"Veil, veil, poor Olaf's gone," he murmured sadly, 
when he had searched in vain; "must have fouled de 
gear, or be'en hit v'en de dory rolled over. Never t'ought 
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he'd go afore I did; he, long-distance svimmer, heavy- 
veight vrestler, an' joUiest dog o' de fleet. An' here I 
am, vid not'in' but a little four-board dory betvixt me'n 
'temity. If help don't come, I shall soon follow my dory- 
mate to Walhalla. Dey must be asleep aboard de 
schooner to let us chaps drown like rats in a tub, vidout 
so much as jammin' down de v'eel or slackin' a jib-sheet." 

"Ah, va't's dat !" he exclaimed presently, shot forward 
on the crest of a running sea. "More trouble over dere ; 
somebody else capsized I Ain't it enough to lose one 
doryful from a wessel, dat anodder should be taken? 
Himmelske Fader, "^ help us!" he cried in despair as he 
slid down the glassy slope of a billowing wave-valley. 

When the next wave lifted him he looked again, and 
beheld, a quarter of a mile to leeward, a dory bottom up, 
and stretched upon it a man waving his sou'wester. Erik 
knew the relative positions of the dories and their bear- 
ings from himself and the vessel. He and Olaf in Number 
Eight had rowed well to windward, and were farthest 
from the vessel. He raised himself upon one arm, count- 
ing eagerly as he rose and fell : "Seven, — Six, — Five, — 
Four, — ^T'ree, — ^Two, — One — v'ere is One ? Ah, dere she 
is— capsized ! Sam an' Lonny overboard ! — dere's a man 
clingin' to de bottom, but I can't tell v'ich 'tis." A hur- 
ried glance at the other dories revealed them at work; 
all was quiet, also, on the schooner. The two accidents 
were yet unobserved. 

"De sleepy-heads !" he muttered contemptuously ; "dey 
vouldn't stir out o' deir bunks if dere vas an iceberg 
right on top o' dem. Somet'ing's got to be done ; an' I'm 
goin' to do it. Dere's only one feller left on dat coffin ; 

^Heavenly Father. 
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don't know vedder it's Sam or Lonny ; but he needs help, 
v'lchever 'tis. He's hurt, I can tell by de vay he svings. 
Dere never vas a sea hove up dat a Wiking couldn't 
svim ; de sooner I starts de better." 

Sliding down from his slippery, reeling perch, he 
reached under the dory and drew forth from the rousing 
a gaff and a fish-knife. Kicking off oilskins and heavy 
boots, he made ready for his struggle with the sea as a 
gladiator prepares for the arena. Stripped to singlet and 
socks, the knife between his teeth, the gaff in his hands, 
he hung on, awaiting the right moment. A towering sea 
caught the dory and hurled it headlong. Just as the curl- 
ing crest was about to burst upon him, he leaped through 
it into the gray, foam-flecked valley, and was off upon his 
heroic voyage. 

The actual distance to be covered was but a strong 
quarter-mile ; yet in that heavy sea it was the equivalent 
of a mile. But the dauntless Viking went about the her- 
culean task as calmly as if it were merely his morning 
dip, instead of a case of life and death. A superb swim- 
mer, taught to dive through the surf before he could 
walk, almost, he knew how to take the seas, how to make 
them help, instead of hinder. Now swimming overhand, 
now on his back, now "dog-paw," now treading water or 
diving through the combers, he forged his arduous way, 
intent upon the goal. Like a seal he seemed, rising from 
a sea and shaking the water from his matted hair. Wild 
was the passage; yet wilder the untamed heart that 
leaped hot within the swimmer's breast. On, on he 
pressed with flashing eyes and stertorous breathing. The 
play of his iron muscles was like tlie action of a perfectly 
adjusted bit of mechanism. Each lusty stroke told; every 
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sweep of the brown, sinewy arms, every plunge of the 
gleaming breast, brought the swimmer nearer his prize. 

Before covering half the distance he had been discov- 
ered and signalled by his wrecked shipmate. It was 
Whisky Sam ; there he lay stretched along the bottom of 
the dory, holding the plug in a viselike grasp. But where 
vras Lonny ? "Sam an' I must be Jonahs," thought the 
tturdy swimmer; "ve've each lost a dorymate to-day. 
Veil have to hang togedder, if ve ever gits out o' dis 
scrape ; nobodyll ship to go dorymates vid us.'' 

Sam waved his hand and called out feebly. 

"Poor V'isky, he's hurt bad; disabled somehow," 
groaned Erik. "Vat can de matter be, — an' v'ere's 
Lonny r 

As the young sea-dog drew nearer, he was startled by 
his friend's voice, strangely weak and sad. 

"For God's sake, Erik, keep off ! keep off ; or ve're both 
lost ! Dere's a big shark here. He's eat poor Lonny ; an' 
I s'pose hell eat me. He's only layin' low, vaitin' for me 
to drop. Lookout I Dere he comes now I" 

As Sam spoke a huge shark made a clean breach over 
the boat, and disappeared. When he returned, aiming 
for the dory, Erik summoned all his strength and brought 
down the gaff across the creature's snout ; and away he 
went 

Erik had reached a position close to windward of the 
dory, when a sea lifted and dropped him head-first upon 
his goal He fell violently against it and slid over its 
slippery bottom into the sea, dragging Sam with him. 
But he quickly recovered himself and assisted his friend, 
who was almost helpless, back to the tossing boat. Lock^ 
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ing hands across the bottom, they hung speechless for a 
moment, regaining breath. 

"V'ere's Olaf ?" 

"Gone." 

"Shark take himr 

"No, ain't seen a shark til now; must a fouled de 
gear ; de dory rolled over on us, an' he never come up." 

"Erik, my boy/' gasped Sam after a brief silence, "it's 
a big svim you've took for my sake. Vat you've done 
to-day for de sake o' puUin' poor ol' V'isky Sam out o' 
hell vill be revarded sometime. You'll git your pay. 
God A'mighty'U settle han'some for de life-trip. He'll 
fix it vid ye, if I can't. It's jest like ye to do it, Erik ; 
but I'm afeared it's no use. I'm bleedin' to death, mate ; 
de warmint took a chunk out o' me v'en he took poor 
Lonny." 

"Let me help ye, V'isky," replied Erik, swimming to 
the other side of the dory and throwing an arm around 
his disabled mate. 

"No use, Erik, I've got to go, for dere ain't a t'imble- 
ful o' blood left in me; an' it might's veil be fust as 
last" 

Reaching along Sam's bleeding thigh Erik found a 
gaping wound, large enough to receive his fist Hastily 
tearing a strip from his flannel singlet, he thrust it into 
the wound. 

"Dat pirate of a shark meant business, didn't he ?" 

"Yes^ but I guess he didn't like de breed/' said Sam 
with a grim smile. "He chawed dat chunk out o' me as 
he shot by, an' den turned an' took Lonny." 

"Dere, dere, Sam, batten your jaw an' save your vind." 

"I'm 'bout gone, boy. Ve're both bound for Walhalla. 
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I'll go in ahead an' tell 'em to make room for ye. I'll 
say as how dere's a strappin' young striP comin' dat can 
mop up de floor vid any of 'em." 

But Erik only held his mate the closer, drawing the 
drooping head upon his shoulder. 

"T'ank 'ee, Erik boy. Dere, dat's tasty of ye I" slipping 
back upon his mate's protecting arm. "Dere, easy, lad ; 
I'm only a sleepy little kid cuddlin' close to moder's 
breast." He was apparently dying. His wandering 
fancy played him fast and wild: ^'Farvel, skipper I Far- 
vel,^ allel — Hi, hi, out vid him, Lonny! Ain't he a 
scrooger? — dere he surges; quick, Lon! quick vid de 
gurdyl — ^how does she head, cap'? — ^Jump for your life, 
Lonny! de shark! de shark! — Ya^ moder kjaere* I can 
see ye; I knowed ye vouldn't forgit your boy — comin', 
darlin' — Frygte derfor ikke; alle deres Hovedhaor ere 
talte^—'' 

Here he fainted ; and Erik lifted his lifeless body across 
the dory-bottom, lashing it to the plug. He had hardly 
done this when he heard a shout, and looking up, saw 
a dory dose alongside. 

"Take Sam first; he's hurt," he called out faintly. 
Then ghastly pale, yet smiling, his brown right arm up- 
lifted, the exhausted hero sank back as to the death-clasp 
of the sea, the cheers of shipmates ringing in his ears. 

It was noon the next day before Sam and Erik were 
able to speak. When they had taken a bite, and been 
helped up the companion, they found themselves on the 
way home. During the night the anchor had been broken 

* Peasant from Bergen district, 

* Farewell, aU. 

* Yes, mother dear. 

* Fear not, therefore; all the hairs of jour head art 
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out, and sail made. The Scrooby was running for Thach* 
er's before a fresh easterly. A shout of welcome greeted 
the heroes as they appeared on deck. Gathered about the 
wheel-boxy the admiring mates listened while Whisky 
Sam, still pale^ tremulous, snatched, as it were, from the 
jaws of death, told his story. 

"Ve'd b'en haulin* like pirates," he began, "an' had 
loaded de dory too deep for de sea dat vas runnin\ Afore 
ve knowed it, she vent out from under us^ an' hove us, 
fish an' all, into de pond. Ve locked hands over de dory, 
an' hung on. De fish ve'd dumped overboard sarved as 
bait, as I mistrust, to toll trouble. Howsomever 'tvas, 
de fust t'ing ve knowed, de sea b'iled like a pot. An 
eighteen-foot shark leaped dean over de boat; an' v'en 
he vent down, he took Lonny vid him." 

A shudder of horror seized the group, hanging breath- 
less on the gruesome tale. 

The grizzly skipper, who had faced death a hundred 
times, was visibly affected. "Dis is terrible!" he ex- 
claimed, scraping the sleeve of his g^rried oilskin across 
a seamed and sea-bronzed cheek. 

"Terrible, terrible — poor Lonny an' Olaf I" echoed the 



crew. 



1 calls dat sailin' pretty close into de vind/' added 
Erik ; "two of us lost, an' two saved." 

"But go on, V'isky," urged the skipper ; "ve must hear 
it all, bad as 'tis." 

And Sam, his eye fixed sadly upon the wild gray sea, 
continued his harrowing story^ 

"No sooner had de shark hit de vater, dan Lonny, v'ite 
as de ice on Hecla, pve me a look ; an' I knowed v'at 
yas comin', 'My God, Sam/ says he, you might's veil 
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let go, — dere's a shark afoul o' me !' Vid one last appeal- 
in' look datll foller me to my dyin' day, my poor dory- 
mate t'rowed up his hands as I loosened my grip, crossed 
hisself, an' fell back to his fate, — de awfuUest dat befalls 
mortal man. Ketched on a runnin' sea he floated a min- 
ute, like a corpse, his v'ite set face fixed on mine. Den 
dere vas a svirl, a cry, a groan,— de gleam of a v'ite belly, 
an' yawnin' jaws deep an' vicked as hell — ^ mighty rush, 
an' down, down he sank into a foamin' sea dat b'iled vid 
his own blood. Arter ve'd parted hands, an' poor Lonny 
vas carried down afore my eyes, I jest hung on to de 
becket a spell, to git my vind, expectin' to foller him any 
minute. I vas losin' blood myself, an' desprite veak, 
for de warmint had took a chunk out o' my leg as he hove 
hisself over de boat 'Tvas some time afore I had 
strength to climb up onto de bottom o' de dory an' grab 
de plug. I vas bleedin' too free for comfort, an' veak- 
enin' every minute. How long I hung on I don't know. 
I'd give up ; had grown kind er loony, I guess ; t'ought I 
vas to home in de hayfield, long o' moder an' de girls. 
I rec'lect seein' dis boy Erik here, pufl&n' 'long side like 
a sea-lion. Den de next I knowed vas. — ^well, here ve be, 
if I'm in my right mind now, aboard de Scrooby, headed 
for Fish Town." 

"Veil, V'isky, you're velcome T)oard de Penelope G.," 
quoth the skipper. "I'd radder carry your ugly carcass 
home dan heave it to de sharks. I'll sp'ile your chance 
o' makin' a dandy corpse dis trip. Qose shave, V'isky ; 
got near enough Torment to smell brimstone, didn't ye ? 
Guess ye sailed vidin de t'ree-mile limit, — how's your 
folks down below?" 

"Dey 're all veil, t'ankee, cap' ; how's yours ?" 
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"It don't seem right for a fisherman to be buried in 
solid airth," exclaimed the Bear. "An' here's hopin' you 
never vill be. It's cheatin' Davy Jones ; yes, an' de sea- 
dog, too. It's enough to make a able-bodied seafahn' 
man feel oneasy an' cramped like, to t'ink he's got to be 
chucked into a box some day, like a dead dog ; an' den be 
hove into a six-foot hole in de ground. It makes him feel 
as if he van't gittin' all dat b'longs to him. A man as 
is a man likes to have plenty o' scope v'en he svings to 
his last moorin's; de bottcwn o' de open sea is de only 
tomb dat suits him for a restin'-place." 

"Dat's right, skip*," added Erik, nodding thoughtfully, 
"an ocean-gave is de only one dat's deep enough an' 
broad enough to hold a sea-dog's oneasy bones." 

"Bury me ashore? Veil, I guess not!" roared Whisky 
Sam. "It's insultin' to a soft Dutchman to plant him m 
de gjoun', same's a cabbage. No, no Ian' for me, ship- 
mates. I don't vant no grubs an' vorms mugg^n-up off 
my carcass. It's like shakin' a red flag at a bull to bury 
a Wiking anyv'eres but in de open sea." 

"Hurrah for the ol' square-headed Dutchman !" shouted 
the crew. 

"Feel as if I vas beginnin' over ag'in; dis is 
de ninth time. I'm same's a cat," said Whisky Sam, 
scratching his pate. "Say v'at ye're a mind to, boys, 
I'm glad I'm top o' de sea yit; a live dog's better'n 
a dead lion." 

"Yarse, it's jest as the skipper says," observed a ship- 
mate, "ye come pesky nigh fetchin' up in Brimstone 
Comer." 

"So I did ; but I vouldn't mind," said Sam with utter 
nonchalance. "Dere's some good p'ints about de place. 
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arter all. Dey says a man kin never freeze to death dere, 
an' dat's v'at I come nigh doin* las' night ; an' dat it don't 
cost much for clo'es, v'ich is lucky for me, left vidout a 
shirt to my back." 

"Yes, Visky, so ye are beginnin' life over ag'in," as- 
sented the brawny Icelandic cook. "A lucky dog ye are, 
no mistake. An' here's de feller you owe your life to, 
dis time," jerking a stubby thumb at Erik. 

"No, no, not to me, boys," said Erik softly, gazing up 
into the gray, vaulted heavens. 

"Veil, Erik, ye are a sea-dog from keelson to main- 
truck ; derm's no beatin' to vindard of ye ; ve all knows 
dat," quoth the phlegmatic Polar Bear. "But you're a 
fool for doin' of it. You act as if life van't vorth no more 
to ye dan a t'ole-pin." 

"Look a here, cap'," retorted the giant Whisky Sam, a 
wave of hot blood flushing his pale cheek, "de man dat 
calls Naaven a fool, plays de fool hisself. I should a 
b'en stowed avay in de fore-peak of a shark's belly, if 
he hadn't hove in sight just as he did. It's Erik's grit dat 
saved me ; an' now it's Sam's part to stan' by him. Dat 
man-eater had jest finished muggin-up off poor Lonny, 
an' come nosin' round me ag'in, v'en Erik snubbed him 
over de nose vid de gaff an' ripped de bait-knife t'roo his 
v'ite belly, — an' off he vent, vid everyt'ing sot, like de 
Flyin' Dutchman in a breeze o' vind." 

"Three cheers for Naaven!" rang out over the wild 
sea, the tumultuous waves of which echoed in thunderous 
applause. 

"Veil, Erik, if you haven't gone an' made a name for 
yourself now," said Sam> bringing his sledgehammer 
fist down heavily upon his friend's shoulder. "A man 
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dat kin handle a dory in rough vater, kin handle de devil, 
an' down him every time, no matter vedder it's on de 
Banks, or keepin' to vind'ard o' de saloons an' hell-holes 
ashore. An' a man dat takes his chances in de open sea, 
an' jumps overboard, as you did, to save a shipmate, 
svims hisself right t'roo de heavenly gates. You bold 
stril,^ you've beat to vind'ard o' your savage ol' ancestor, 
Erik Bloodaxe, an' blanketed him. He, an' de rest o' 
your hot-blooded folks paa gamle Narge,* may veil be 
proud o' dis last Erik de Red." 

"Right ye are, Sam. Seems like a leaf out o' de 
Heimskringla/' chimed in the Polar Bear. 

This last shot was more than the blushing Erik could 
endure. "Say, dere, cap'," he cried appealingly, "jest 
bend on a couple o' dory-anchors to Sam, von't ye, an' 
heave him overboard. Ve must moor him in Davy Jones' 
locker; not'in' short o' two hunderd fadoms'U keep him 
quiet" 

"O pipe down, Erik I Modesty don't cut no ice vid us, 
young feller," commanded the merciless Sam. "You've 
got to Stan' us till ve've blowed off, like de puffin' little 
tow-boats in de harbor. Vouldn't have us bust our b'ilers, 
vould ye? Besides, de deed you've jest done ain't not'in* 
to be ashamed of. Dere ain't not'in' ahead of it in de 
Kongersagerer. An' ol' Snorre Sturlesson, if he vas 
alive to-day, vould be glad to clap ye into his book o' brave 



men." 
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'Sure," said the Polar Bear, aiding and abetting 
Whisky Sam's misdiievous eulogizing; "if he vas alive 



•In old Nonrajr. 
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an' on Cape Ann, he'd be vritin' up a new saga,— de Saga 
of Erik Naaven." 

"Oh, I says!" cried the embarrassed lad, "you two 
fellers had better take a reef in your vind-bags, an' go 
below ; you're vorse dan a pair o* spoutin' sperm v'ales." 

"Come, den, let's go b'low an' mug-up," urged the 
cook, not without reason. "De grub is gjowin' cold v'ilst 
ve are vaxin' hot." 

"Yes, dat's right, doctor," said Sam, acquiescing 
eagerly at the mere mention of food. "It takes a cook to 
vork to vind'ard of us all. Let's make our jaws give 
more time to meat an' drink, an' less to vords. It's a mis- 
take to be multiplyin' vords; dere's too many of 'em 
belched out, as 'tis. I don't b'lieve in vaggin' jaws onless 
dere's somet'ing vort' v'ile to vag 'em on." 

"Veil, boys, half-mast de colors, an' do it quick," 
shouted the Polar Bear several hours later. "Dere's 
T'acher's in dere, bearin' vest-nor'vest. Ve'U soon fetch 
ol' Fish Town, an' be lashed hard an' fast to Moder 
Gary's cook*stove." 



CHAPTER XIV 

ERIK'S AWAKENING 

''Noblesse ObUge." 



ALTHOUGH at first Erik had done fairly wU, 
his luck changed after a while, and he began to 
experience the ups and downs incident to his 
calling. Hot or cold, wet or dry, becalmed or 
double-reefed, he went his way and earned his salt, a man 
among men. Slowly the months wore away, season fol- 
lowing season; all were alike to him. His monotonous 
life had become irksome ; fishing was a desperate thing. 
Broken trips and crippled vessels, not to mention men, 
were too often the rule, rather than the exception. The 
wear and tear of his strenuous career told upon him. 

Disheartened by poor luck, rendered desperate by ex- 
posure and suffering, weakened, it may be, by association 
with vice which, in one form or another, shipped on every 
vessel, Erik forgot for a while his good resolutions, for- 
got the parting blessing of Moder Naaven. Heedless, 
also, of his sweetheart's last kiss, he succumbed to the 
temptations with which Gloucester knows so well how td 
enmesh her manly sons. (Forgive him, ye who know 
not temptation ; sympathize, ye who have tried and failed ; 
judge him, ye who have never tried and never fallen.) 
Giving in inch by inch, surrendering to taunt and jest, 
accepting invitations right and left, he often steered a 
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dubious course after tying ship to the dock. Weary of 
his humdrum life, he plunged recklessly into the seduc- 
tive maelstrom of sin, and, with this gang or that, went 
the rounds of the dives and ale-houses, searing his con- 
science with liquid hell-fire. 

For a year he had gone the way of the world — ^not 
the fishermen's way or world alone, be it said — drinking 
here, gaming there, tossing up for the drinks, treating, 
and being treated; spending night after night at poker 
and pool, a blase rounder, in resorts where rum flowed 
like water, and dollars, if not lives, were at stake; and 
all the while secretly cursing his cowardice. Several 
times in the reeking hells, amid the hurly burly of song 
and laughter, oath and jeer, he heard his mother's part- 
ing words : "Erik, be brave. I want my boy to be a true 
Viking, wherever he is." Once, as he lifted the foaming 
beer to his lips, he started with a cry of terror. In the 
bottom of the glass he beheld, or fancied he beheld, 
his sweetheart's face. "My God! v'at vould Karen, 
v'at vould moder say, could dey see me here?" he stam- 
mered, flinging down the dripping schooner and rushing 
through the swinging doors of the yawning hell-pit, to 
calm his bewildered brain in the cool night air. 

One rainy night, after a round of the dives, he was 
trying to find the way back to his vessel, the Dare-devil. 
It was long past midnight; and as he tacked this way 
and that with convivial shipmates through the muddy 
streets, seeking the needed bunk, vessel and wharf seemed 
to elude him, and to draw away as he labored painfully 
on. It was but a few days before Christmas; and the 
array of gifts in the shop-windows, suggesting home and 
all its delightful associations, only served to make him 
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the more homesick and wietchecL Before he was aware* 
almost, he began singing that song dear to all Viking 
hearts, 

**Olis how I wonder what I should see 
Over the lofty Mountains?*' 

With a stifled curse he checked himself, sobbing 
wildly, ''Oh, v'at vould moder and Karen say to see me 
now? Gloucester is a hell, built on de bones of de dead : 
her men are hellians; an' fishin' is hell afloat. 'Tvas a 
sorry day dat I left home. A great JtU* dis will be for 
me, far from friends an' home. Vould I vere back again 
in dat peaceful fjord vid moder an' Axel, an' de girls, 
tendin' de catties an' de sheeps an' de goats on de moun- 
tain." 

Even as he sang and talked deliriously the clinking of 
glasses disturbed his sad revery — ^he was again in a bar- 
room. As he leaned against the froth-flecked bar at 
which eager lips were draining the foaming schooners, 
loathing the place and himself, longing to sneak unob* 
served from the gilded hell, yet seeing no means of 
escape, there was a commotion at the door, and in burst 
a shipmate, Yarmouth Pete, gloriously drunk. Stagger- 
ing to the bar, he ordered drinks, noisily announcing 
his determination to treat the crowd. 

'Tall back here, shipmates; fall back, I say; make 
room for Yarmouth Pete. I shouts the gang. Let no 
one say no. The man that refuses the honor of drinkin' 
with me, has to settle with Yarmouth Pete's dukes," 
swinging his heavy fists in a manner dangerous alike to 
bartender and patrons. No one seemed disposed to deny 

^Chrittmai. 
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Idm the coveted convivial honor, or to test the merits of 
his muscle. The drink3 were dispensed. In payment, 
the leering host passed the bartender a twenty-dollar 
bill, who, jumping at the chance to feather his nest as 
usual, handed back his victim the change for a two-dollar 
bill. Erik, who stood at Yarmouth Pete's side» noticed 
the trick, and turned scarlet with passion* Vaulting over 
the bar, he promptly felled the drink-mixer to the floor; 
and a general ''rough and tumble" ensued. In the midst 
of the melee, two sweet-faced women in gray entered* 
and, getting Erik between them, convoyed him to their 
haven of refuge hard by, the Mission of the Ministering 
Angels. 

The brave act of the evangelists was not without effect, 
nor was their kindly advice unheeded. Yet after a while 
Erik^ like those of his class (and of all classes, heaven 
knows) forgot his noble impulses, drowning his con- 
science in drink, searing brain and soul in the deadly 
fumes of alcohol. 

On a bitter January morning, as, after another night 
with the boys, he sat on the edge of his bunk, big-headed, 
red-eyed, disgusted with self and the world, there ap- 
peared to him a heavenly visitor, an evangel; sent of 
God, not of man. 

Erik was alone on board. The vessel was to be hauled 
out upon the railways before the next trip, and he had 
been retained to tend ship. The crew had been paid off ; 
and, laden with diddy-bags and boxes, oilskins and sea- 
boots, a chicken-halibut, perhaps, slung over the shoul- 
der, the eager shipmates had scrambled over the rail and 
dispersed noisily to their various homes and boarding- 
bouses, — ^if it be Christian to mention the two in the 
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same breath. Being hungry, he bethought himself of 
breakfast. He left the bunk, stirred the fire in the old 
red stove encrusted with salt and rust, put on the coflFee, 
and had begun to slice some potatoes into the frying-pan-, 
when he heard, or imagined it, the sound of footsteps on 
the deck. " Tis de v'arf-rats, de sly little v'arf-rats, 
prowlin' about, bent on plunder an' mischief," he mut- 
tered. "Everything movable is stowed below, an* de 
hatches is made fast. Dere's not'in' on deck dey can 
carry avay, de young rascals ; might as veil give 'em de 
run o' de ship." As he bent over the frying-pan, the 
forecastle became suddenly dark, placed in eclipse by a 
figure descending the companion. 

"Cats an' dogs I — v'at's comin' now? Dere's vomen's 
skirts, unless I'm dreamin'," he exclaimed, as a woman 
backed down the steps. "Pshaw ! I'm in a pretty mess ! 
Vat if any o' de gang should happen aboard, an' ketch 
me here spoonin' vid a chippie! I'll drive her ashore 
double-quick. De fo'cas'le is no place for petticoats I" 

"Say, Miss, who are ye, an' v'at do ye vant here?" he 
asked when he had regained his breath. "Friend or foe, 
you can't stay here. Dis is no place for you if you're a 
decent voman; an' if ye ain't, v'y, ye can't get a bunk 
on dis ship. Ve ain't shippin* petticoats on de Dare-devil, 
not dis veek. Shall I help ye up to de v'arf. Miss?" he 
continued, bowing low; for however reckless he might 
sometimes have been, his innate gallantry never quite 
forsook him; and the Viking spirit that he could not 
quench burned steadfastly within his breast, like an altar- 
lamp, leading him on to higher things. 

He was indeed right; his visitor was a woman. As 
she turned, he beheld the fairest face he had seen since 
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reaching America. The guest, celestial or terrestrial, he 
knew not which, was a tiny little creature neatly clad in a 
simple gray gown. Her pale, madonna-like face was 
aglow with the pathetic beauty that sorrow bestows. Her 
large gray eyes were frank and fearless; and the wavy 
chestnut hair was lost in the shadows of the deep dove- 
colored bonnet, crowning which, like an aureole, was a 
broad white ribbon bearing the text in letters of gold, — 
"God is love." 

"Good-morning, shipmate! How does thee doF' said 
the guest cheerily, extending her hand. 

"Good-momin* to yourself, Miss. But who are ye, 
anjrvays?" huskily replied the bewildered host 

'Only a friend," replied the low, musical voice. 

'Saint, or devil?" gasped the fisherman, pressing 
trembling hands to throbbing temples. Thinking him- 
self in the clutches of the tremens, he mistook his guest 
for an apparition. "Do you come to ship on de Dare- 
devil?" he asked, after a pause, grasping the hand sud- 
denly, as one clutches at a will-o'-the-wisp. To his sur- 
prise, however, the member did not elude him. A human 
hand soft and warm, not a spectral thing, lay in his, re- 
turning his greeting. 

"No, friend," said the visitor, perceiving that he did 
not recognize her, "I do not come to ship on this vessel ; 
but I've come for thee, instead. I want thee to ship with 
me. 

"Vid you? v'at on, de Big Pigmy?" referring to the 
harbor ferry. 

"No, not on the ferry-boat. I want to ship thee on a 
bigger and better vessel than any in Gloucester harbor. 
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and that is saying much. I want to ship thee cm the 
Ship of Zion." 

"But who are ye? can't ye show your colors?" replied 
the embarrassed seafarer. 

"Oh, I'm a soldier of the Lord; and my name is 
Orpha/' explained the woman at his side, putting a finger 
on the bonnet motta 

"Quaker, are ye?" asked the host, observing the pecu- 
liarity of speech. 

"Yes, we are Friends, Rosa and I ; or Quakers, as the 
world's people call us." 

"Oh, you're one of de Ministerin' Angels, den?" said 
Erik, burning with shame as he thought of the rude way 
in which he had greeted his guest 

"Yes, thee's right; I'm at the Mission. We conduct 
the work here, Rosa and I. We have our headquarters 
over Mike Mulligan's saloon, down in Sculpin Court; 
thee knows where?" 

Erik knew too well where, having banged in and out 
of the saloon all winter. Yet, somehow, his knees had 
never been quite str(Hig enough to get him up stairs to 
the heaven of song above the hellish bar ; though he had 
often gaily shied a quarter through the open window as 
he stumbled into the reeking den that blazed below. He 
now recognized the sad, white face, and remembered 
with mortification the night on which the good woman 
had rushed through the green baize doors and laid a 
kindly hand upon his shoulder, pleading with him to 
turn from the accursed place, and how he had rudely 
pushed her aside, knocking her bonnet upon the filthy 
floor. He made the most of the situaticMi, however, and 
gallantly showed his visitor to a seat on the skipper's 
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chest ; while he perched awkwardly upon the edge of his 
bunk. 

"Thy name is Naaven» Erik Naaven, is it not?" the 
woman ventured. 

"V'y, yes, I b'lieve 'tis," stammered the astounded 
banker ; "but how in creation did you know it ? Are ye 
a mind-reader?" 

"Mind-reader? O, no, not at all, Mr. Naaven. Fm 
no medium," was the merry response. "I only happened 
to hear it that night ; thee knows. The night I tried to 
pluck thee out of the bottomless pit. I heard the bar- 
tender shout thy name as we dragged thee away from 
him. But never mind, we won't speak of those black 
things now," she continued, noticing her host's confusion. 
"I'm here to ask thee to ship with me for the voyage of 
life. I'm sailing on the good old Ship of Zion, bound for 
Glory. Christ is on board; he shapes our course, and 
stands at the wheel. He is the Captain of our salvation. 
He's right here in this forecastle. Even now, dear 
brother, if thee will but let him. He'll ship thee. He'll 
be thy shipmate, yes, thy dorymate, even, if thee but says 
the word." 

The magnetic personality of this consecrated woman, 
and her persuasive language adapted with consummate 
tact to the requirements of a poor fisherman, came home 
to this sin-stricken soul with overwhelming force. 

"The Gospel Ship, heading for Zion;" "going dory- 
mates with Jesus Christ;" "dear brother," — that a fel- 
low mortal cared enough for her kind to live over an ale- 
house in the Lord's name, and for him to take her chances 
aboard a schooner, and visit the fore-peak to talk religion 
as it had never before been presented to him — ^told in a 
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way that a simple fisherman could understand — this was 
too much for Erik. She had not forgotten him, then, 
this pure and lovely woman. Her kindness stabbed his 
sin-hardened heart, cutting home keener and deeper than 
the strokes of a fish-knife. 

"You must be an angel, good friend," he cried, trem- 
bling with emotion. "Yes, you must be my guardian 
angel, sent by moder and Karen." 

"Fm no angel, only Sister Orpha," was the answer. 
"But we are sent of God, Rosa and I. We're here on 
old Cape Ann to 'seek and save that which is lost.' 
We've come to save thee, dear brother. 'Tis our Lord's 
bidding; we only follow where He leads. Will thee 
not " 

Here they were suddenly interrupted by a hoarse 
voice, shouting, "Erik, Erik, what are ye doin', ol' man?" 
Looking up, they beheld, leering down upon them, a 
rubicund, beer-bloated face, framed in the companion 
way. It was Yarmouth Pete redivivtis. He had forgot- 
ten his concertina, and was returning for it. 

"Come aboard, Pete; come aboard, an' have a corned 
hake," sung out Erik somewhat awkwardly. "Come, 
shipmate, don't be skeery ; tumble down an' take a mug- 
up long o' me an' de lady, here. It's only a friend from 
de Minsterin' Angels, come to see me; don't squeal; 
dere's not'in' in it." 

"Well, well, shipmate; you're a sly dog. I didn't 
think that o' you; shippin' your religion an' calico all 
for yourself; chummin' wid a chippie, an' heavin' your 
shipmates the cold sholder," was the ungallant answer. 
The brawny Nova Scotian slid down the companion and 
fumbled in his bunk for the forgotten instrument, mut- 
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tering stormily all the while unkind things about re- 
ligion, petticoats, hypocrites, and salvation. 

"Ah, dear brother, and why won't thee, also, come to 
our meetings?" asked Orpha, turning suddenly to the 
newcomer. 

"Thank ye, thank ye kindly. Miss. You couldn't 'thee 
an' thou' me inside a meetin'-house if you was to jaw all 
winter," he replied gruffly, jerking his gurried sou'wester 
over his nose. "It costs too little to git in, an' too much 
to git out ; ten cents to git in, ten dollars to git out, hon- 
orable." 

"Ah, it costs nothing to come to our Mission, I assure 
thee, dear brother ; salvation is free. Our great Captain 
loves thee, brother ; He dearly loves all seafarers. Since 
the days when He chose them to be with Him on the sea 
of Galilee, He has always held fishermen in especial re- 
gard. He is asking thee now, no less earnestly than He 
did the beloved companions of that early time, to leave 
thy nets and follow Him ; thus to be a fisher of men, not 
of fish. Has He not written : 'I will make the depths of 
the sea a way for the ransomed to pass over ;' and 'Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world' ? O 
brother, it does not cost as much to come to our Mission 
as it does to get into a rum-shop; and the gain is far 
greater. In the one place thee drinks of liquid hell-fire 
for money ; in the other of the water of life freely ; and 
the prize is life eternal." 

"Why don't ye mind your own business. Miss, an' 
work for a livin'," interrupted the "Yarmouth bloater;" 
"sickly, be ye ? or ain't ye got sprawl enough ?" 

"Shut up, Pete," muttered Erik wamingly. "It's a 
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shame to talk to a voman dat vay. I don't 'low a man to 
sarse any voman in my presence, afloat or ashore." 

"Easy, there, shipmate," snarled the musician, shaking 
out a few ear-splitting measures on his wheezing instru- 
ment, "you ain't the one to talk; a man that's ketched 
courtin' on the sly. A woman on the water is a good deal 
like a cat on ice. The fore-peak's no place for petticoats !" 

"I say, Pete, your little pet's got de asthmy, ain't she ? 
You're both too vindy for your own good. Anodder vord 
or tune, an' overboard ye goes, de pair o' yees." 

"Don't, don't boys ! I beg you not to fight for me," 
pleaded the brave little woman. "We are now in the 
Lord's presence: I am his ambassador. But pray, Mr. 
Peter," turning to the Yarmouth lad, "let me beg thee 
to give up the saloon. It will ruin thee, body, mind, and 
soul." 

'Yes, an' pocket-book," added Erik with authority. 

'Yes, in peace and purse," nodded Orpha, enjoying the 
suggestion. "The saloon, my dear brother, is only the 
devil's breathing-hole. Thy friend Erik, here, knows it 
too well ; and has once promised, with God's help, never 
to enter one again." 

"Guess that's all true enough, what you're sayin'. 
Miss," replied the bleary Pete, solemnly blinking his owl- 
like eyes as he placed the accordion tenderly within its 
well-worn case. "An' if the rum-shop is the devil's 
breathin'-hole, as you says; then the bar-tender is ol' 
Cloven Hoof hisself ; an' me 'n Erik, an' all drinkers, is 
hellians." 

"Dat's a good rap at de devil ; you struck out straight 
from de shoulder, dis time, shipmate," laughed Erik. 

"Well said, Mr. Peter," cried Orpha joyfully. "Oh, 
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Mr. Peter, oh, Mr. Naaven^ promise me now, dear broth- 
ers, that you will never more enter these awful places 
that lead but to the bottomless pit." 

"Humph! meetings is good enough for women, land- 
lubbers, an' boardin'-house bums,' growled the surly sea- 
dog, rising to go ; "but the rum-shop is the proper breed- 
in'-ground for fishermen." 

"Ah, but we give of the water of life," cried the little 
woman, trembling with earnestness. "The good Book 
says, 'Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst' " 

"What's that ye say. Miss? Water, is it? Ill tell ye 
what water's good for. It's good for two things. It's 
good to sail ships on; an' it makes a pleasin' drink for 
women an' children," and with that, chuckling hoarsely, 
Yarmouth Pete kissed his hand to the evangelist, and dis- 
appeared up the companion, hotly followed by one of 
Erik's big sea-boots. 

Sister Orpha soon departed ; but before ^e went Erik 
Naaven was a changed man. Her call meant much to 
Erik ; it was more to him than he then realized. It was 
the turning point in his career. His eyes were opened, 
his spirit quickened. A soul was redeemed that day in 
the dingy forecastle of a Gloucester fishing-schooner 
reeking with bilge-water and gurry, and the blacker filth 
of dissipation and godlessness. With this holy w(Hnan 
there came another friend, a sweet and gracious guest, 
whose devoted disciple she was. A presence unseen, yet 
not unfelt, boarded the Dare-devil, and, through its "min- 
istering angel," touched this sin-sick fisherman, awaken- 
ing him to the measureless richness and possibility of the 
life divine, 
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The rvangelist having left the vessel, the hnngry Erik 
turned eagerly to the stove ; only to discover to his horror 
that the coffee-pot had boiled dry, and the potatoes were 
burned to a crisp. He who willingly goes without break- 
fast, proclaims himself the hero, whatever his clime or 
creed. Thus, then, did the break&stless Norseman prove 
his sturdiness of spirit 

''Veil, life is something more dan meat an' drink, after 
all,'' he said with stoic fortitude. "It's vorth v'ile losin' 
a breakfast now an' den, for de sake o' feedin' on better 
grub. Most mens stuffs deir bodies an' starves deir souls, 
feedin' on dis an' dat, gobblin' v'ateverll make de body 
fat an' de soul lean« I believe it pays to be muggin-up de 
soul, as veil as de body. It's high time I vas tumin' over 
a new leaf, if I am to show my head again paa (on) 
Naaven, an* loot moder an' Karen in de eyes," 

With that, he dropped upon his knees ; and there, with- 
in the smoke-stained forecastle of a fishing-smack, found 
"the peace that passeth understanding." The prayers of 
fnother and sweetheart were answered. His valiant soul 
was aglow with "the light that never was on land or sea." 



CHAPTER XV 

ERIK GOES SKIPPER 

"Brim (sea) runes thou must know 
If thou wilt have secure 
Afloat thy sailing steeds. 
On the prow they must be risted, 
And on the helm-blade, 
And with fire to the oar applied. 
No surge shall be so towering, 
'Nor waves so dark. 
But from the acean thou shall come/* 

Odin — Sigdrifa. 

A FEW weeks after the memorable meeting on 
the Dare-devil there came to Erik an opening as 
unexpected as it was welcome. It was the offer 
of a chance to go skipper. Brand and Benson, 
over on Rocky Neck, sent a messenger-boy one morning 
while he was at breakfast, asking him to take the Sadie 
Hooper for a Georges-trip. "The skipper has sickness 
in his family," the message ran, "is going to take a trip 
ashore; has mentioned you — ^will you go? Report at 
ten o'clock sharp, aboard the Hooper," 

Now here was the chance for which the eager Viking 
had been longing. It seemed like the fulfillment of a 
dream. Upon leaving home he had resolved to become 
the master of a vessel, and to leave no stone unturned 
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until he commanded a craft of his own. Because of a 
difference with the code he had left the Dare-devil, in 
the forecastle of which Sister Orpha had appeared to him 
in the hour of need, and had been resting, somewhat 
impatiently, it must be said, at the Halibut's Fins. Mother 
Cary had hovered the restless "chick" under her wing 
with all the tenderness and solicitude of her motherly 
heart The boy, on his part, had grown very fond of her, 
christening her his "Yankee Moder." But inactivity ill- 
suited his impulsive temperament As his board-bill went 
up, his spirits went down. Still, hoping, watching, he 
had hung on, determined never to give in ; to die, if die 
he must, like a man, with his boots on. 

"See, moder; come here an' read dis," he said as 
Mother Cary entered with a steaming pan of "Joe-flog- 
gers." "Fve just had a letter from Brand an' Benson; 
dey vants me to take de Hooper to Georges — ^vould yous 

do itr 

"Do it, Erik? Why, of course !"- exclaimed the good 
soul, in her agitation dropping the savory, sputtering 
pancakes into his lap. "Isn't it just what we've been — " 

"Take de Hooper to Georges, Erik ? Sartin ; I'd tow 
her to Torment, an' take my pay in brimstone, if dere 
vas any show o' tackin' out o' de blazin' hole vidout gittin' 
singed," laughed Whisky Sam, who had come in unob* 
served. "An' I goes mate; v'ere Naaven goes, I goes. 
T'ree cheers for de Sadie, skipper, an' crew 1" 

"You mustn't leave out de mate/' suggested the em* 
bryonic skipper. 

''No, nor de cook, de heaviest man aboard any wessel 
in de vorld," shot back the witty mate. 

Encouraged by such wholesale endorsement, and 
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ing in this offer the first step toward the accomplishment 
of his long-cherished plans, Erik decided to accept Hast- 
ily stowing his togs in his big blue diddy-bag, he said 
good-bye to Mother Cary and set out for Rocky Neck, 
that elysium of sea-loving souls and harbor of refuge for 
derelicts of every tribe and nation, accompanied by his 
fidus Achates, Whisky Sam, — ^"nurse," guardian angel, 
and presiding genius of the halibut-fleet. 

"Veil, veil, Erik, v'at yous doin' vid such a bloomin' 
big bag?" asked the facetious friend, as they hastened 
along the wharves toward the Ferry Landing. 

"Doin? Dis ain't much of a bag; 'tain't half as big 
as I needs," replied the newly made skipper proudly ; "I 
tell ye it takes a sight o' gear to run a skipper." 

"PV'aps it does, cap' ; but I can't 'gree vid ye. I don't 
'prove of a fisherman's slingin' so much style. You've 
got altogether too much baggage," responded the honest 
Sam, seizing his friend's bulging bag, and transferring 
it to his own broad shoulder. "Yous tender, nurslin' tom- 
cods jest out o' de Hatchery over dere on Ten Pound 
Island, ain't satisfied vid not'in' ; never knows v'en you've 
got enough ; yous vants de airth, an' a junk-shop full of 
ol' clo'es hove in, besides. Now I travels light, an' keeps 
in fightin' trim ; don't have to hire no walet to carry my 
togs. A singlet, a Jew's harp, an' a pair o* socks, fits 
me out for a salt-trip. It's astonishin', my boy, how 
much a man kin git 'long vidout, v'en he's cut his eye- 
teeth. I've said it of yous afore, an' I says it of myself 
now: I kin carry 'round all my vorldly goods vropped 
up in a copy o' de Gloucester Daily Blizzard; yarse, or 
in de Cyclone. Dese two papers here on de Cape— de 
Blizzard, an' de Cyclone— is good t'ings for ye to crack 
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your square Dutch jaws on. Proper smart sheets, both 
on *em ; an' as full o' vind as a balloon an' spinnaker in 
a scupper-breeze." 

Thus, satisfied with the world in general, and them- 
selves in particular, the two friends boarded the ferry- 
boat, Big Pigmy, which lay at the end of the pier wheez- 
ing asthmatically, and were soon en voyage. 

The boat had put out from the wharf, when a belated 
school-boy, rushing down the steep inclined plane of the 
narrow slip, leaped like a fawn for the deck, missed his 
footing, and took a header into the dock ; whence he was 
promptly gaffed, shivering from his icy bath, with evident 
relish by the grizzly skipper, satchel, books, hockey-stick, 
and all, and passed dripping to the engine-room. "Wish 
there wa'n't no sich thing as a boy V* exclaimed the long- 
suffering mariner, possessing a mortal antipathy to boys, 
cats, petticoats, parrots, poodles, and all other species of 
perishable freight. The boy episode was but an every- 
day occurrence, and produced not so much excitement 
as the blowing overboard of a parasol would have made. 
Erik was intent upon his new command, Sam did not 
even shift his cud, while their fellow passengers, thirst- 
ing for news, were too much absorbed in the blood- 
curdling columns of the Daily Blissard to heed a fool- 
hardy boy. For the second time the whistle gave a warn- 
ing shriek, the captain shouted "All aboard I" and the 
smart tug, having scarcely paused, again swung slowly 
out into the stream, and puffed importantly along the 
brown, busy water front. 

Past the Halibut Wharf, the "Klondike" Pier, and 
others, all bustling with activity, our heroes steamed, 
toward Rocky Neck, their port of destinaticMi, a long. 
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sickle-like peninsula curving into the harbor from the 
eastern shore, serving as neutral ground or connecting 
link between the two somewhat hostile camps of East 
Gloucester and the city proper. 

A fresh-halibut-catcher was discharging at the Halibut 
Wharf, her oil-skinned, bemittened crew hoisting the 
huge fish, white and gray, from the hold with song and 
shout An early salt-steamer, the first sign of approach- 
ing spring, lay at anchor in the stream, her swarthy crew 
from the Mediterranean shores lolling about the deck, 
lost in wonder at the strange sights of the bustling Yan- 
kee port. The whale-like steamer was surrounded by a 
group of fishing-craft, into the holds of which she dis- 
charged her cargo of glistening salt A tardy herring- 
vessel, running home, stood slowly up the harbor, paint- 
ing the calm waters with her snowy canvas, and half- 
masted flag. The morning sunlight lay. warm on the 
wooded Magnolia shore, and softened the severe, sombre 
outline of the Reef of Norman's Woe. It touched with 
beauty the tapering spires and dwellings on the hillside 
beyond, and glorified the gray, neutral tints of ancient 
pier and warehouse. He who would see Gloucester at 
her best, must approach by water, and, lingering long 
upon the broad harbor.enjoy her most picturesque section, 
the Venetianesque water front; where, with Turner-like 
warmth of color, are ranged venerable, lichened ware- 
houses, barnacled wharves, grimy coal-pockets, glue-fac- 
tories, try-works, smoke-houses, lumpers' shanties, sea- 
craft of high and low degree, a forest of spars with its 
ample foliage of parti-colored sails, and last, but by no 
means least, the fish-flakes, the various odors of which 
combine to produce an atmosphere that for pungency 
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and carrying power puts Cologne's thousand scents to the 
blush. 

The dapper ferry-boat threaded its devious way across 
the crowded waters with an air of pride and importance, 
much as the skip-jack disports itself upon a frog-pond ; 
now darting under the bows of a collier, now grazing 
water-boat or refrigerator-vessel^ now exchanging sig- 
nals with a lighter, now gliding beneath the stem of a 
down-East lumberman. As the Pigmy approached the 
Rocky Neck landing a trig fresh-halibut-catcher, re^len- 
dent in gold-leaf and copper paint, hauled out, in tow of 
a tug. It was the Hit or Miss, one of Brand and Ben- 
son's crack craft, commanded by an old halibut-killer 
whose checkered career would have made liie lamented 
Captain Kidd turn green with envy. The skipper at the 
wheel recognized Erik and Sam, and, knowing them to 
be on their way to take charge of the Hooper, shouted 
down the companion, ''AH hands on deck I" Then, 
mounting the wheel-box, he sung out to his gathering 
crew, "Three cheers for the skipper of the Hooper I" 
which were given with a will. "Here's to the Sadie, here's 
to her skipper, an' here's to Whisky Sam I" yelled the 
lusty-lunged chorus. 

Quite taken aback by this unexpected volley, Erik 
bowed, blushing furiously, and stammered his thanks. 
While Sam, delighted at his friend's discomfiture, wig- 
wagged the Hit or Miss with the blue diddy-bag, shout- 
ing back, "Hit her up ag'in, boys! He's no fool, dis 
skipper," giving his companion a significant slap. "Hell 
make de Sadie valler vater as she hasn't for many a trip." 

The round, rosy cook, white-capped, flour-sprinkled, 
rushed up from the galley to join in the fun. Discover- 
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ing the cause of liie din, he shied a steaming squash-pie 
fresh from the oven, at the two friends on the Pigmy. 
The effect was startling. The gorgeous missile missed 
Erik, but struck the luckless Sambo full in the chest, 
transfonniog that hitherto modestly clad and inconspicu- 
ous individual into the composite of Turner's ''Slave* 
ship'' and a circus poster. 

Erik jumped ashore with his angry, pie-frescoed chtun 
in tow. Aided by kindly lumpers at work on the marine 
railway hard by, he devoted himself to renovating tfie 
motley raiment. A vigorous application of shavings and 
oakum speedily restored it to its former exemplary stand* 
ard of neatness ; when, oil having been poured upon the 
troubled waters of Sam's sanguinary soul, they formally 
presetted themselves at the office of Brand and Benson. 

Here Whisky Sam was quite at home, having sailed 
for the house for many years. He did the honors in his 
homely^ hearty way, gallantly introducing and endorsing 
his prot£g& 

''You are acquainted with this skipper, are you, Sam ?" 
asked the senior partner. 

"Y(m bet" 

''You know him to be a competent man, do you ?" 

"Put up your boodle." 

"He is a navigator, is he?" 

"Sarfin, he's a passed man ; took out his papers in de 
ol' country." 

"Is he courageous?" 

"Skeery, is he ? Veil, dat's enough to curdle Wiking- 
blood. Dat sassy strit* dere ain't afeared o' not'in' dat 
floats 'tvixt heaven an' hell." 
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"Very well, then, Sam," solemnly announced the portly 
fish-dealer, giving Erik the wink, ''if you say young 
Naaven is all right, it must be so. CXir friend Sam is as 
honest as the sun : he's worth his weight in Guinea-gold. 
If a man's good enough to be his friend, he's good enough 
to handle our best vessels. The sooner you two sea-dogs 
board the Hooper and waltz her down the harbor, the 
better we shall like it." 

It was now Sam's turn to blush. He received the 
compliment modestly^ as brave men are wont to do, and 
murmured his thanks. 

Shaking hands with their friends in the office, the two 
men said good-bye, and hastened aboard the vessel. The 
crew was already on hand, bait and provisions were 
stowed away, everything was in readiness. The colors 
were set in the rigging for a tug; the speedy Get There 
promptly puffed alongside; and shortly after the noon- 
hour the Hooper rounded Eastern Point, and stood off 
for Georges. 

Her delighted skipper at the wheel, the Hooper ran 
off the land before a norther at a smashing pace, and 
soon reached her grounds on the northern edge of 
Georges. Though the sky was dirty, and the sea as ugly 
as a bull-pup, Erik forged ahead. Eager to establish a 
reputation, he lost no time in sending away the men for a 
set. And the noble lads, as interested in the skipper's 
welfare as in their own, responded loyally, even antici- 
pating orders. Like Trojans they toiled, making sets for 
several days in succession, and being rewarded with 
loaded trawls. Despite boiling seas and hurtling storm- 
clouds, they kept steadily at work, making good hauls. 

Cheered by success, all hands worked the harder, prais- 
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ing the young skipper, and charging him to see to it that 
he got them into port a week in advance of the appointed 
time. Before half a fare had been taken, however, an 
untoward incident occurred which cast a gloom over the 
vessel, cut short the trip, and threatened to ruin the new 
skipper's career as a master mariner. 

One blustering afternoon when the setting sun, escap- 
ing from its cloud-bed, tinged the cold gray sea with 
blood, captain and cook stood at the rail helping the re- 
turning trawlers aboard. As Number Five, containing 
two experienced hands, "Peter the Great," a noted Norse 
pilot, with hair as white as milk, and "Portygee Manuel," 
shot alongside, it was observed that its occupants were 
unduly agitated. 

"Veil, v'at's de matter, boys ?" asked Erik. 

The pair in the boat only shook their heads solemnly, 
and glared at each other like driveling idiots. 

"Vat's de matter vid V'ite-haired Peder ?" queried the 
fat Dutch cook, not six months out of Rotterdam. 

"What's hit ye, Manuel?" inquired a friend from the 
balmy Azores. 

'Seen a spook," hinted a fourth. 

'Jim-jams," added another. 

But Peter merely pointed an ominous finger into the 
bow-kid of his dory; while his pious mate devoutly 
crossed himself. 

When the men had leaped aboard, and their dory, the 
last to arrive, had been hauled over the rail and stowed 
in the nest, Peter the Great gingerly lifted a small, un- 
canny object from the kid, and handed it to the skipper. 
His companion, wild-eyed with terror, fled to the fore- 
castle, mumbling "Hail Marys." The gruesome gift 
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which the astonished Norseman found in his hands proved 
to be a big junk bottle, tightly corked, well-nigh covered 
with a slimy armor of sea-weed and barnacles, appar- 
ently having been in the water for a long time. 

"V'ere did you strike dis, Pete?" asked Erik, holding 
the dripping thing above his head, that all might see. 

"Didn't strike it at all, cap' ; de bloody t'ing struck us,*' 
replied Peter with a grim smile, his white hair flying in 
the wind, forming a diaphanous halo above his unangeltc 
face. "Ve vas vorkin' avay like skates, v'en dat bouncin* 
bottle come racin' along on a runnin' sea, give Manuel's 
black mug a rap as he bent over de trawl, an* e'en-amost 
jumped right aboard. Manuel grabbed de t'ing as it shot 
by, an' hove it into my lap, prayin' to beat de band. 

" 'Come aboard, neighbor,' says I ; 'come right aboard, 
an' take somet'ing.' 

" 'Don't, mate,' cried Manuel. 

" 'V'ere're ye from, stranger. Torment, or 'todder 
place ?' 

" 'No laughin' matter,' says de Portygec. 'It's cursed ; 
dere's sperrits into it.' 

" 'So much de better,' yips I, makin' as if to drink a 
skoal* 

'De wessel's hoo-dooed, an' ve'U all be lost.' 
'Git out vid your nonsense,' says I. 
'You'll be laughin' on de 'todder side o' your mug, 
come Jedgmint Day,' says Manuel, quiverin' like de fish 
in de t'vart under him. 

1 held it up to de light, an* see paper in de bottom. 
'Vritin' in it,' says he. 
'Sart'in so, Manuel,' says I. 

•A health. 
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" 'Angels vrit it/ gasps he. 

" *De devil/ grunts I. 

" 'A message from heaven/ says he. 

" 'From hell/ says I." 

A murmur of interested approval went up from the 
listeners. 

"De t'o'ts dat he had handled a message from a dead 
man vas too much for his hystericky constitootion/' con- 
tinued Peter. "He give a groan an' fell back into de 
arter kid, long o' de halibut. For half an hour he vas 
deader'n if he'd b'en struck by lightnin'. He van't no 
good to me arter dat ; for v'en he did come to, he trem- 
bled so he couldn't hold a oar or grind out a tune on 
de hurdy-gurdy. He laid dere in de kid, as v'ite an' 
shiny as de fish he vas shummin' vid; v'ilst I had de 
oncommon satisfaction o' haulin' t'ree skates by myself, 
all sole alone." 

"Veil, veil, you did veil, Pete/' quoth the skipper ap- 
provingly. "You've made a good haul, no mistake. I 
mistrust it's news from some of our friends lost in last 
vinter's blows. I'll settle de mystery double-quick." 

Suiting the action to the word, he smashed the bottle 
over a dory-rail, and out fell a square piece of heavy 
brown wrapping-paper. The excitement was intense. 
While the men huddled close, he opened the weird packet 
The brown paper had been hastily folded to form a rude 
envelope ; inside there was a scrap of white paper. Un- 
folding the soiled and crumpled fragment, he read to his 
bared and breathless crew this message, scrawled with 
an indelible pencil by one for whom the ghastly gates of 
death were frightfully yawning: 
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"On Georges — goin' home to Glory — 
cable gom, rudder gom, dismasted — 
boats lost — ^two men svep' off already — 
sinkin' fast. Ve've all give up— de one 
dat picks up dis, let it be known. — tell our 
folks not to mourn for us — dere's 
no v'imperin' out here ; Gord's vays is 
best — ^ve ain't afeard — ^he's jest as 
nigh here on Georges, as under de 
lee o' de meetin'-house — Gord bless 
or Gloucester — farvel, alle! farvel! 
Gord have marcy on our pore soles — 
his vill be done 

Christen Askelsen, for de 
crew, marster schoner Osprey." 

When the captain finished, there was not a tearless eye 
in all that bunch of brave men. His hardy crew, not a 
whit less heroes than they who had gone down with the 
Osprey, wept manfully, as for lost friends and dorymates. 

Erik and Sam, discussing the incident later, passed it 
by lightly, as something unworthy of attention. But the 
more superstitious shipmates solemnly wagged their 
knowing heads, declaring sotto voce that no good could 
come to a skipper when such a thing had happened on his 
maiden trip. This message from the dead, they agreed, 
boded only ill for young Naaven, on whom they gazed 
with set, troubled faces. It was decided to run for land. 

"Veil, dat settles it," observed the superstitious cook 
as he put away the supper dishes ; "Erik's a skipper, now ; 
he's veil broke in. But he's put de cuss on hisself an' 
wessel by haulin* a spook, on de fust trip. A oncommon 
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cur'is beginnin', dat, trawlin' for corpses. Bad luck'U 
foUer him all his days. I never ships vid him ag'in ; Til 
cook for de devil fust He's not'in' less dan a double- 
dyed Jonah, reg'lar built" 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE GATE O' GLORY CHURCH 

'7 love a little church thai stands 
Hard by the sea-swept shore, 
Where swift the tidal waters rush 
And ocean billows roar." 

—HaU. 

AT the intersection of two elm-shaded streets 
stands the Gate o' Glory Church. On the 
summit of a slight eminence sloping gently 
to the waterside, its ample windows open 
to the dawn, it gazes steadfastly seaward. Its slen- 
der, Venetianesque spire, a heavenward-pointing finger 
commanding the harbor, is surmounted by a cone- 
shaped pinnacle not unlike a candle-snuffer, upon the 
apex of which a golden crown gleams against sun and 
star. It is distinctively the sea-farer's spiritual home, this 
sturdy little Gate o' Glory Church. Its parishioners made 
up largely from the families of "them that do business 
in great waters," its chief concern is for them ; its parish 
being the sounding shore, and the great sea itself, it is, 
in an especial and unique sense, a "fisher of men." As 
measureless as the tide is its salubrious influence, as deep 
and eternal as the sea. To an extent as yet unappreciated 
it has placed itself in close touch with the fishing ele* 
ment, and by its broad and beautiful ministrations com- 

i88 
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pletely won the hearts of the fisher folk. Enjoying the 
somewhat incongruous companionship of an apothecary's 
shop, a Chinese laundry, and a livery stable, it rises 
superior to environment, and bestows a charity as broad 
as the earth's diameter, stretching literally from pole 
to pole. 

In the center of the irregular square overlooked by the 
church bubbles a street-fountain, its homely iron basin 
frequented by cooing doves, thirsty horses, and many a 
mangy cur. The happy fountain purls its song to the 
church ; and its sheltering neighbor, looking fondly down 
upon the sparkling stream, seems to say : "Let all that is 
athirst come. I am the water of life ; he that drinketh of 
me shall never die." 

Unique and striking in its very simplicity, its cheap 
stained windows ablaze with light, the humble house of 
worship abides true to its mission — a quenchless beacon, 
burning gloriously for its trustful, brine-blown children. 
Of all the sanctuaries on the church-dappled Cape, this 
is said to be the one in which, above all others, "the body 
is more than raiment," and the spirit of fraternity and 
equality reigns supreme ; where the laboring man has fair 
play, and fishermen are not given the cold shoulder, and 
politely requested by dapper ushers to occupy sittings 
near the doors, "in order that the savor of gurried gar- 
ments may not give offence." Within it are no iron- 
clad distinctions of caste ; all are brothers. Here Jack is 
in his element, so to speak. And here, from week to 
week, from year to year, meet the broadest backs, the 
hardest fists, the warmest hearts. Of all the good things 
said of the briny meeting-house the best is this, coming 
from one who is himself a fisherman, and whose word. 
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therefore, carries weight : "In this meetin'-house a fisher- 
man is as much to home as he is in the fo'c's'le on 
Georges." 

Sister Orpha's kindly offices wiere not without effect. 
Her gentle voice and wholesome advice had come to 
Erik during dreary watches at the wheel, quickening his 
responsive spirit. One wild February evening* not long 
after his maiden trip as master, he paid his first visit to 
the Gate o* Glory Church. Up from the black abysses 
of the rum-lapped wharves, out of the shadowy reaches 
of spar-yard, coal-pocket, and lumper's office, running 
the gauntlet — God knows how — of the kitchen barrooms, 
and the gaping hell-holes of the saloons and dives, he 
wended his way to the Ministering Angels' Mission in 
Sculpin Court. His faithful friends, Rosa and Orpha, 
were awaiting him. Safely lashed between his trusty 
pilots, Erik came about, and stood off on a hitherto un- 
tried course. 

As they neared the church, breasting the driving snow 
and pelting hail, warm lanes of light streamed from open 
door and painted window, and rich waves of song came 
billowing down the storm-swept street It was as if a 
cheery face beamed upon them, and a kindly voice were 
speaking. 

"O brother Erik," said Rosa» "does thee not think it a 
beautiful church ? Behold how God reveals himself to a 
dying world. *Tis through the church that He speaks 
most tenderly to us." 

"Listen," whispered Orpha ; "ah, that music 1 'tis God's 
voice calling his children home. 'Gate o' Glory,' — 
never had church a more significant name." 

So thought the young fisherman, looking, listening, 
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spell-bound. For to his thirsty soul, as to many another, 
that lowly sanctuary, weather-stained, bizarre, knowing 
only the aristocracy of brave souls, was, in very truth, 
the "gate of glory," the portal of the heavenly kingdom. 
Upon the troubled waters of his restless life was poured 
the saving oil of love. As in the forecastle of the Dare- 
devil, God came again that night and touched him, be- 
stowing a strength before unknown. Instantly, he knew 
not how, he became another ego, a new Erik Naaven, and 
wept for joy as the sense of divine possession surged 
through his soul. 

A revival of unusual magnitude was in progress, under 
the auspices of a western preacher, self-styled with pecu- 
liar aptness, the "Cow-boy Evangelist;" and the church 
was crowded to suffocation. The news of the "Cow- 
boy's" success had spread like wild-fire. From all parts 
of the Cape the good folk flocked to hear the fiery- 
tongued Westener, hanging breathless upon his words. 
The spiritually dead were quickened, the backsliders 
were shown the error of their ways, the freezing were 
thawed out, the luke-warm were heated to the boiling- 
point And thus, so good is God, the labors of one de- 
voted soul, a consecrated "Cow-boy," if you choose, were 
crowned with an abundant harvest 

"Hello, Erik, how does she head?" sung out a ship- 
mate in the vestibule, espying his friend in tow of two 
unknown craft. 

"Hello, Sam; dat you?" 

"Sure." 

"Veil, ve're standin' soudeast by soud; headed 
straight for de fishin'-grounds. Von't ye come, too? 
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Ve're bound to make a good trip," replied Erik, serious, 
yet willing to answer his shipmate's shot in kind. 

"FU foUer if ye'U t'row me a varp, skip'." 

Erik presented his friend to the ladies; then, follow- 
ing humbly in their wake, the shipmates worked an 
arduous passage through the crowded vestibule, and up 
the yet more crowded aisles packed with perspiring 
humanity, to the front-row pews, the only ones not 
taken. 

"Godfry domine, Erik, tough run, va'n't it?" gasped 
Whisky Sam out of breath after his stormy voyage, 
" 'tvas like vorkin' up de shore in de teeth of a fresh 
breeze." 

" YeSf ve had to beat all de vay, didn't ve ?" said Erik ; 
"but it's veil vorth de vear an' tear. De woyage o' life 
is stormy ; but it leads to de Port o' Peace." 

"Amen! well said, brother Erik," exclaimed Orpha, 
who had overheard the remarks. 

YeS; and our Pilot never fails," added Sister Rosa. 
Sharks an' svordfish, shipmate!" whispered Sam 
cocking his weather-eye in great concern, "here ve be, 
becalmed right under de lee o' de pulpit. I'd give a 
trip o' fish to git out o' dis scrape vid a v'ol' hide ; I don't 
like bein' ketched on a lee-shore." 

"O pipe down ! pipe down, an' chew t'ole-pins, V'isky 1 
I guess ve'U ride out de blow." 

"Land-locked, sure as fate ! Pews to starboard, pews 
to port ; parsons dead ahead ; deacons schoolin' like po'gies 
up an* down de aisle. T'ink ve'd better pay out more 
cable, an* let go de odder mud-hook. I likes plenty o* 
scope ; 'tain't any too easy shiftin' berths in a squall." 

"Better set dat ridin'-sail, den," whispered Erik, as 
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his friend produced an immense bandanna and mopped 
his moist brow. 

"Better batten down your jaw, Erik." 

"Ease off de main-sheet, dere, V'isky. Set de colors 
in de riggin' ; ve must signal a tug, an' take a tow over 
de shoals/' 

"Aye, aye, cap' ; up vid de buntin' 'tis. Say, I s'pose 
de Elderll make a good haul to-night; dey says he's 
devilish nifty vid his tongue." 

"Veil, I hopes he vill," replied Erik gamely. 

"De boss ought to pass around de hat, now ; he'd make 
a good set, an' run to market full to de hatches ; ten an' 
eight cents for v'ite an' gray," drawled the carnal-minded 
trawler, thinking more of hailbut than of heaven ; though 
with him the words were synonymous, so the truth were 
told. 

But Erik, his mind fixed on souls, not shekels, glanced 
eagerly over the great auditorium* and confided to the 
ladies his concern for those present "If I could help 
my friends a bit, if I could only help one shipmate here 
to be more manly, I could die happy to-night, if de Lord 
should vill it. Vat's de use o' bein' top o' de vater, if 
ye can't help a mate to svim ?" 

"God bless thee, my good Erik," whispered Orpha; 
"fear not, I have it borne in upon me that it will be a 
rich occasion. 'The Lord is in his holy temple.' I feel 
his presence to an unusual degree. He is very near; I 
am sure that He will bless us abundantly this evening, 
and put into the nets of salvation more fish than they 
can hold." 

Frescoed on the high Roman arch spanning the chancel 
was the inscription, "Thy word is a lamp unto my path ;" 
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and under it an open Bible, from which rays of light 
were streaming. 

"Be Dou de light of my path, O God ; be lamp unto 
dese vanderin' feet," murmured Erik, mindful of way- 
wardness. 

At this point the evangelist, a spare, stoop-shouldered 
man with dark, ferret-eyes gleaming in excitement like 
coals of fire» stepped forward at the side of the pulpit to 
announce the opening hymn. Coarse black hair sprinkled 
with gray fell upon a ewe-neck; and his somewhat 
obscure and checkered career was evidenced by the deep 
seams that marked his roughly chiseled face like scars 
upon a frost-rent cliff. He was understood to have been 
successively, a bartender, a cow-puncher, a bunco-steerer, 
a train robber, and a murderer, and to have served time 
in a state-prison ; where, eventually, he was converted by 
Moody and Sankey. Be this as it may, he was now a 
fearless and indefatigable worker, a leader in life's battle, 
spurring his fellows on to better things. This was his 
first appearance east of the Mississippi ; yet his meetings 
in the West, if the rumors were to be accepted, had pro- 
duced gratifying results. Thousands were said to have 
been converted under his impassioned preaching, if 
preaching it may be called. His unique "oratory," rival- 
ling the dexterity of the "lightning change artist" now 
scaled the heavenly heights, now descended to the darkest 
depths of the Plutonian shores. This night, filled, as it 
were, with the Holy Ghost, he stood forth manfully to 
break the bread of life. 

'Say, is dat de Broncho-buster ?" whispered Sam. 

Tes," Erik nodded. 
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"Dey say he killed a voman in Deadvood, t'ree year 
ago. 

"Past dat, now," Erik answered. 

"Looks as if he might be a desp'rite feller, come to 
git him vorked up ; hope he von't harpoon me." 

"Better keep an eye to vind'ard, V'isky," was the 
whispered caution. "He*ll heave his lariat over your 
ugly mug afore ye knows it" 

"Yes; lassooed by a cow-boy — ^yet saved by grace 
divine," added Sister Rosa. 

After the hymn, and prayer by a local clergyman, the 
evangelist delivered a powerful, soul-searching dis- 
course* tender and touching, yet dignified and dramatic ; 
quite unlike an3rthing the hearers had known or antici- 
pated. It had effect; the speaker caught his astonished 
throng quite as cleverly as he had rounded up and cor- 
raled the wild steers in the earlier days. He had the 
honest folk* accustomed only to manly living and rough 
speech, now laughing, now weeping; song, story, jest, 
and buffoonery, followed tender appeal, damnatory 
denunciation, and personal application. The shafts of his 
wit and scathing reproach, to use another figure, flashed 
over those hearts, many of them as flinty as the granite 
upon which they dwelt, and touched them to the quidc. 
Just as the searchlights of the battleship sweep harbor 
and headland, making the night as noonday, so the light 
of this strong, consecrated soul, playing rapidly over the 
sea of upturned faces* threw its rays here and there* 
irradiating many a sin-sick spirit with heavenly light. 

The sermon was from this text, "Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve." It was, perhaps, the most notable 
and successful effort to which the staid shore folk had 
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ever listened. The speaker's fiery eloquence swept the 
Cape like a blast from his cyclone-cursed prairies. The 
vivifying power of his blizzardlike speech and spirit 
inundated the sea-moated peninsula as with a resistless 
tidal-wave of love, refreshing and purifying all hearts, 
and uplifting them to the realization of braver service 
and broader potentiality. 

At the conclusion of the sermon a testimony meeting 
followed ; at which eager workers passed swiftly up and 
down the aisles, forging their way in and out of the 
crowded pews, and along the suffocating gallery. Where, 
in response to their appeals, one hesitating soul found 
courage to rise and go forward, others quickly flocked 
after, like timid sheep following the bell-wether over 
the wall. Ehiring this part of the service, impressive 
though it was, the omnipresent spirit of evil obtruded 
itself. In upon the general harmony there swept, now 
and then, discordant notes. And Erik, though deeply 
touched by the solemnity of the occasion, gave his sense 
of the ludicrous free rein, and enjoyed the amusing situa- 
tions from his coigne of vantage. 

Various touching testimonials had been given, and 
hymns rendered. The choir-master had just announced 
"Hold the Fort/' when a tall, wiry woman in black, as 
thin as a tinker mackerel and wild as the Witch of Endor, 
arose in a pew half-way down the middle aisle, and in no 
uncertain tones began her crude exhortation. The hol- 
low cheeks were livid; the coarse g^ay hair, a sorry 
tangle of hemp, hung over watery eyes and hawklike 
nose. It was the "Widow Bedotte," a worthy, yet eccen- 
tric person, whose face was as familiar to the fisher folk 
as that of old "Mother Ann," that embodiment of grief 
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cowering among the boulders at Eastern Point. Her 
shrill voice trembled with excitement as she began the 
harrowing story of her spiritual and carnal experience — 
a household tale, be it known, from Halibut Point to 
Rafe's Chasm. 

"Hold the fort, is it? Yes, that's jest what I'm here 
for this evenin'y dear brothers an' sisters. Yes, I'm 
holdin' on, an' fightin' the good fight, with God as my 
shield and buckler," describing, as she went on, a series 
of rapid sweeps like the circling sword-arm of the caval- 
ryman charging the foe. "I tell ye what 'tis, my dear 
brothers and sisters, we can't do nothin' by ourselves, 
there's no use talkin'. There's only one that can save — 
God A'mighty. If we jest ask him. He'll give us 
strength for any duty. All we've got to do is to git up 
an' open our mouths, an' the Lord'll fill 'em. Yes, He'll 
feed us, like the young ravens in the wilderness, with the 
manna of the preached word, that we may rise in his 
might an' speak the acceptable word. We're nothin' 
more'n whited sepulchres, all of us here, brothers an' sis- 
ters, onless> we're willin' to stand in our lot an' place, an' 
tell whose side we're on. Come for'ard, now, right here, 
to-night Come for'ard; why can't ye? Yes, my dear 
brothers an' sisters, here I be ! An' oh, how glad I am to 
be here in the land o' the livin' to-night, an' testify to 
Jehovah Jiry's redeemin' grace. If there's anything I love 
to do more than any other, it's to tell my story to a dyin' 
world. I used to think, afore He made me perfec' 
through suiferin', that God was a cruel task-master ; but 
now I can say 'Thy will be done,' an' mean it." 

Here the breathless widow produced an ample ban- 
danna from the folds of her scanty gown. After mopping 
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her gaunt jowls, now glowing with a hectic flush, she 
ccxitinued with unction. 

"When my fust husband was lost on Gorges* I felt 
awful ; when our boy f ollered him, I wanted to go, too. 
When my second man was drownded from his dory, I 
thought I should go crazy. When my third companion 
fell in the dock 'fore I'd wintered an' summer'd him, I 
thought as how God was givin' me more'n my share. I 
kind er slacked up on religion for a spell ; an' become a 
backslider. When my fourth consort was called home— • 
him that went down with all hands on the Liddy K. 
Scammons — ^my cup was full. I thought I should give 
up the ship. I took to my bed, an' never stirred out of it 
for five long weeks. But when I did git onto my feet 
ag'in, I was a changed woman, sanctificated an' glori- 
ficated, an' holdin' on to the precious promises tighter'n 
ever. Yes, the Lord had saved my sinful soul by sailin' 
of it through sorrer's bloody seas. He hove me with 
the children of Israel into the fiery furnace. Yes, He did, 
dear brothers an' sisters ; let this poor widder's mite be 
a solium wamin' to ye. He tried me in the fiery furnace 
o' matrimony; an' I hope He'll never put that cross on 
my shoulders ag^in. An' here I be, dear brothers' an' 
sisters, a towerin' monymint o' God's marcy, to point ye 
to the skies." 

The patient listeners, beholding her gaunt, swaying 
form and bony, heavenward-pointing fingers, smiled 
audibly. A suppressed titter swept the auditorium, like 
a spent tidal wave. Handkerchiefs wtre in evidence. 
The good woman had indeed moved her audience to tears. 
It was a decidedly "weepy" moment. 

The Widow Bedotte had scarcely taken her seat, and 
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the ripple on the troubled pool died away, when a frail 
little woman with wan, white face, and Titian tresses, 
looking like a tired saint, arose on the opposite side of 
the aisle to offer prayer. She was a tiny creature; 
hardly as tall as the pew-back against which she leaned. 
Her appearance created another sensation. The tranquil 
waters of the meeting were again stirred. 

"Holy smoke I Dat's de dory-plug," whispered Sam 
to Erik; "de one dat's so long-vinded on de Post-office 
steps; allers b'en one o' dem trembly Second Adwents 
dat gits skeered every odder veek, clamin' de vorl' is 
ccHnin' to a eend, an' dishin' out hell an' damnation for 
breakfast, dinner, 'n supper; j'ined de Salwation Army 
las' vinter. Ve might as veil plan to spen' de night 
here ; dey say she's a reg'lar vind-bag, never knows v'en 
to stop." 

"Good for de Plug, de plucky little Plug," ejaculated 
Erik under his breath; "looks as if she had plenty o' 
ginger stowed away under dat poke-bonnet dere; good 
on her red hallelujah head." 

"Pipe down, shipmate," retorted Sam slyly. "Come, 
now, no snivelin'; hold your breath. De Plug is veil 
able to row her owti boat ; needn't t'ink you're goin' dory- 
mates vid de Plug." 

She possessed the courage of her convictions, how- 
ever, this irrepressible Second Advent sister; for she 
launched forth upon a prayer as boundless as the sea. 
She thought the millenium at hand, it seemed, and had 
contracted to pray herself and the sinful world through 
the pearly gates. She continued vigorously, until the 
long-suffering evangelist, fearing the demoralizing 
effect upon the restless flock, silenced the devout sister's 
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jg;uns with consummate tact. Springing to his feet, he 
started in stentorian tones the hymn, "O for a Thousand 
Tongues ;" which being eagerly taken up by the choir, the 
helpless saint sank back discouraged into her pew, 
drowned in a sea of song. As, disgruntled by inglorious 
defeat, she disappeared within her cushioned prison, 
another wave of merriment rippled across the surging 
human sea, an inopportune accompaniment to the vigor- 
ous chorus. 

Guess dat's de last o' de Plug/' whispered Sam. 
Dere she is, sunk in two hunderd fadom, poor critter. 
Ve'd better heave over some extry ballast, for fear shell 
rise ag'in an' scare de liver out o' some of our shums on 
de Gran' Banks." 

"Poor little Plug ; hope she'll rise ag'in in nine days,'* 
sighed the sympathetic Erik. 

A mellow voiced gospel singer, judiciously pouring oil 
upon the over-troubled waters, arose and sang the h)ann, 
"I'll Go Where You Want Me to Go." It was cleverly 
rendered. The tenderness of the singer's vibrant, S3mi- 
pathetic tones, enriching the beauty of the song, touched 
jail hearts. It touched that of the eager Norseman, and 
made it a thing of fire burning with lofty purpose. 

"Vat a hymn, v'at music, v'at vords," said Erik to 
himself, softly repeating the refrain: 



<T> 



I'll go v'ere you vants me to go, dear Lord, 

Over mountain, or plain, or sea ; 
I'll say v'at you vants me to say, dear Lord, 

I'll be v'at you vants me to be.' 

"V'y, I never heard anyt'ing like dat afore. It's God's 
message to me ; I must pass it on. If I don't show my 
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colors, de vorld vill never know v'ose flag Tm sailin* 
under, God's or de devil's. Yes, I'll run my buntin' to 
de masthead, an' lash it dere." 

To this stalwart fisherman guiltless of physical fear 
or weakness, it was a most herculean task to face that 
human sea before him. To speak before strangers, or 
even shipmates, for that matter, was harder for him 
than hauling a halibut-trawl or pursing a seine. But he 
did his duty, and did it well; for a power other than 
human warmed his heart and guided his speech. Moved 
by a resistless, impelling force he to whom God had 
already spoken on the Dare-devil again responded, and 
dared to do right. Touched of the Holy Ghost, he now 
faced that sea of upturned faces as bravely as he ever 
breasted an icefloe; and, making a clean breast of it, 
appealed to strangers, friends, and shipmates* to accept 
and follow the true Saviour, gamle Marge's "White 
Christ" and the world's. Now, as so often before in 
crucial moments, Moder Naaven's voice spoke softly, 
"Be a good Viking, Erik." He leaped to his feet as one 
leaps from a sinking ship, the hot blood crimsoning cheek 
and brow. 

"Dear shipmates, an' good friends all," he began mod- 
estly, "ye musn't expect much of a screed from me. I 
ain't much of a speaker; for I'm only a fisherman, an' 
a Dutchman at dat. I'd radder take a lickin' dan speak 
in public. I vouldn't be standin' afore ye to-night for 
myself. I'm only obeyin' orders, an' tryin' to do as my 
heavenly Pilot bids; like it says in dat lovely h)rmn de 
man jest sung. So> if dere's any'ting comes out o' me 
dat's vorth carryin' avay, you must remember 'tain't me. 
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Erik Naaven, dat's givin' it to ye ; but de Lx>rd» speakin' 
t'roo him. 

"Isn't it astonishin' v'at power de Lord gives to dose 
dat loves him? A month ago I could a no more stood 
here fadn' yous good friends dan I could fly from here 
to Halifax, But de Lord He boarded de Dare-devil 
one day, collared me in de fo'casle, an' filled me vid his 
holy spirit Since den it's b'en free sailin'; not'in' but 
smood seas an' leadin' vinds. An' to-night He lifts me 
up so, I forgits all about myself, drops de ol' Erik 
Naaven astern, an' t'inks only of yous friends He vants 
me to help. 'Stead o' bein' scared, I can grip de v'eel 
true an' steady, an' steer a compass-course, t'ankful for 
dis chance o' mastheadin' my colors, — de red flag o' 
salwation, dyed vid Jesus' blood. But v'en He sends a 
head vind or lumpy sea, ve must shout 'glory!' jest de 
same. Ain't He put it down in de good Book* *Be dou 
fait'ful unto death, an' I vill give dee de crown o' life?' 
Ah, yes, it's a glorious t'ing to fight de good fight, an' 
to conquer sin. But, den, shipmates, ve vants to be keer- 
ful how ve steers. For dere's shoals an' breakers on 
every hand; an' sometimes it does seem as if de wessel 
vas alvays headin' for a lee-shore. Yes, shipmates, dis 
power o' sin in de vorl' is somet'ing desprite. It's hard 
for de best o' folks to resist it; an' harder yet for us 
poor devils as follers de sea; an' who de sea f oilers an' 
svallers. 

"V'en I sees how de devil clutches us v'en ve steps 
foot ashore, an' how so many of our poor shipmates goes 
down to hell, scringin' in his scorchin' grip— some of 
'em right here afore me dat's gone too nigh Torment; 
sailed vidin de t'ree mile limit, as ve seafarin' men says 
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— ^I t'inks of a sad t'ing dat happened a few years back, 
Ven I vas square-riggin*. It vas in de Vest Injies. A 
wessel foundered off de coast. A diver vas sent down 
to overhaul her. De man didn't come up v'en he'd ought 
to. Lookin' over de side, ve sees him in de clutches of a 
big fish ; de cuttle-fish, or devil-fish ; an' he's veil named. 
T'ree of us dove vid knives in our teeth, an' slashed avay 
at de critter; but every time ve lopped off one feeler, 
anodder vould take its place. He seemed to have a 
never failin' supply, de ugly warmint. De more ve crip- 
pled him, de stronger he growed. Afore ve could rescue 
dat poor diver, he vas dead ; an' 'tvas only a corpse dat 
ve fetched to de top o' de vater. 

"Veil, friends an' shipmates, dat's jest de vay de devil 
vorks, de vorld over. He roams de Ian' like a volf in 
sheep's clodin'; he svims de sea like a shark; he flies 
screechin' t'roo de air like a greedy wulture. Ve finds 
him on de Gran' Banks, at de Funks, an' in de Gully. 
He's on Burgeo, he's on 'Quero, he's on La Have, he's 
on Georges, he's on de Rips. He goes halibutin', he 
goes seinin', he goes shackin', he goes flitchin'. Dere 
ain't a latitude nor a longtitude dat he ain't wisited, nor 
v'ere he don't feel as much to home as I does lashed to 
Moder Gary's cook-stove. Dere's no sea too broad, nor 
mountain too high, nor air too t'in> for him to nawigate. 
His long, viry feelers holds sea, Ian', an' air in deir hot 
grip. Yes, he's as much to home at de poles an' de 
'quator, as in dis in-temperate zone, vich some good folks 
makes de mistake o' callin' de 'temperate' zone. 

"Nor he don't heave no cold shoulder ag'in ol' Cape 
Ann, neider. De sly ol' sir has too much of a picnic here 
in Fish Town, Sometimes it seems as if he vas more to 
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home here dan in any odder place. It's time he vas 

towed to sea, an' sunk. Dere's only one fing can break 

his grip; dat's de g^ace o' God in our hearts. Ve can 

oust him, shipmates, if ve only heaves togedder. He's 

got too many feelers stretched out over dis bunch o' 

rocks. Dere's ignorance, dat's one feeler; dere's veak- 

ness, dat's anodder ; dere's pride, an' jealousy, an' cheap 

talk, dose are odder big feelers. Dere's rum, an' gam- 

blin', an' svearin'; den dere's vomens. Dere's de feelers 

o' doubt an' col'ness ; an' dey're de biggest feelers of all. 

Ve mus' jest keep on loppin' an loppin'; dough dey 
springs up ag'in, t'ousan' times over. Praise de Lord, 

dear friends an' shipmates, ve shall reap if ve faints not ; 

an' g^eat shall be de harvest. God grant us all de grit 

an' grace to steer a compass-course, an' fetch de heavenly 

port at las'." 

A fervent chorus of "amens" and "hallelujahs" quite 
drowned the speaker's voice; and he paused to wipe his 
perspiring face. 

"Dat's proper good talkin', ain't it, ladies?" observed 
Sam proudly to Rosa and Orpha; "specially for a soft 
Dutchman dat ain't natur'lized yit, nor even cut his eye 
teeth, as ye might say." 

"Dear shipmates," continued Erik, when the pious ejac- 
ulations had died away within the little church, and, 
sweeping grandly on, had gone, let us hope, echoing 
down the heavenly shore; "dear shipmates an' shore- 
mates, ve must talk more an' valk more vid God. If ve 
vants to do any good vork, ve've got to git closer to Him, 
an' keep dere ; dat's de vay ve can do most for Him, an' 
most for each odder. It's like dis, broders an' friends: 
jest as ve calls out to one anodder t'roo de megaphone^ 
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cheerin' an' vamin' in de blows, or v'en dere's breakers 
dead ahead ; jest so our lovin' heavenly Fader speaks to 
us t'roo de megaphone of his love, tellin' us not to fear, 
for He is vid us." 

"Ain't dat slick talking gals?" whispered Sam, for- 
geting the proprieties in his excitement. "He vas homed 
for de quarter-deck, dat Erik. An' he talks as if he vas 
fetched up under de lee o' de meetin'-house. V'y, he's 
gone an' beat to vind'ard o' de Broncho-buster hisself." 

"Hush I" reproved Orpha, a finger on her lips ; "it is 
the Holy Ghost revealed through sinful man." 

"Yes," added Rosa, "and our good brother's power is 
from on high." 

"Oh, broders o' de sea vidin sound o' my woice dis 
night," Erik spoke manfully in conclusion, "de Saviour 
is alvays speakin', alvays cheerin', alvays pleadin' vid us 
to foller Him. Dere He stan's, alvays vig-vaggin' us so 
kin' an' lovin' from de heavenly shore; tellin' us to be 
brave, like He vas, an' foller in his vake. He tells us as 
how if ve sails true an' steady, 'cordin' to de course He's 
pricked out for us on de heavenly chart. He'll give us de 
grit an' grace to breast de seas an' ride out de blows. 
An' don't He alvays do it? Ah, dem dat has took Him at 
his vord knows He never fails. I'm in — " 

A disturbance near the entrance distracted the listeners. 
The intolerant evangelist leaped to his feet, and bellowed 
angrily: "Here, you big-hearted shipmates and weak- 
kneed backsliders, huddling over there by the door as if 
afraid God's house would fall upon ye because of your 
sin ; just pluck up a bit ; put on more sail, as your brave 
mate here says ; stand up the aisle under full sail, and let 
the Hdy Ghost fall upon ye." , . 
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Oh, I'm in dead earnest, shipmates," resumed Erik. 
I vants ye to come about, an' stan' off on a new course. 
Ship aboard de Gospel Ship, an' go dorymates vid Jesus 
Christ. He's de Pilot dat never fails. He'll steer a com- 
pass-course, an' Ian' ye, in his own good time, safe an' 
soun' in de Port o' Peace. Short trip, long trip, ve're 
sure to fetch harbor— de safe harbor o' God's love. 
Come, mates, ship vid us on de cruise to Glory ; it's de 
Saviour's trick at de v'eel, an' God A'mighty's vind dat 
belly's our sails. Ah, ye can't keep avay from God an' 
his love, shipmates, if ye tries. It's no use to heave a 
cold shoulder ag'in God A'mighty. Dere ain't a main- 
mast big enough, nor a fore-peak dark enough, to hide 
ye, v'en God's lookin' for ye. Take de Fisherman o' Gal- 
ilee for your ship-comrade, boys ; an' ye'll beat to vind'ard 
o' de shoals, an' fetch harbor v'en de diwine Dorymate 
gives de vord. Try Him, mates, for de life-trip— God 
bless yous, every one." 

Thus Erik, "only a fisherman/' as he modestly put it, 
stood and spoke. The strong frame, quivering with its 
intensity of purpose, and the serious, strikingly forceful 
face, were but the embodiment of physical and spiritual 
strength ; proving to the world the dignity and nobility 
of the calling he represented. 

Shame upon the thoughtless folk, who, knowing noth- 
ing of the subject upon which they presume to speak, take 
it upon themselves to cry down the character of the 
fisherman. Shame upon those who, with more culture of 
brain than heart, leave their cards, their wine, their draw- 
ing-rooms, their isms and ologies, their broader philan- 
throphies and newer philosophies, sufficiently long 
to dafnn the seafaring man with faint praise ; enumerating 
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his virtues on the finger-tips, his follies with the sands of 
the shore. Shame upon the hucksters of human charac- 
ter, who, for the sake of dramatic effect, or of tickling a 
morbid market, venture to pad their thin romances and 
psychological studies with a pablum of, unjust accusation 
and fiendish falsehood. God forbid! The Gloucester 
fisherman is no saint ; but he is every inch a man. He is 
honest, he is kind, he is generous to a fault, he is self- 
sacrificing. He believes in a world-wide charity, and a 
world-wide brotherhood; and noblesse oblige is deeply 
graved upon his weather-stained, barnacled escutcheon. 

At the conclusion of his shipmate's appeal. Whisky 
Sam remarked sotto voce to his two "Ministering 
Angels," "talk about your paid preachers an' wangelists ; 
I'd radder hear a bull beller dan listen to dat yellin' Bron- 
cho-buster lashed to de pulpit up dere. He's a lame duck, 
compared vid my dorymate. I'd radder hear Naaven 
speak a veek, dan de cow-puncher six months." Then, 
stepping forward to Erik's side, he laid a brotherly hand 
on his shoulder, and drawing himself proudly to his full 
height, said in ringing tones : "Me'n' Erik is ol' f rien's 
an' shipmates. V'ere he ships, I ships ; ve sails in de same 
boat. Vat's good enough for Erik, is good enough for 
Sam. I'm only a poor fisherman, an' dey calls me V'isky 
Sam; but v'at I says I means, an' v'at I means I says. 
Yes, me'n* Erik is dor3miates ; ve've shipped for de trip 
togedder. Now religion is good enough, an' charches is 
good enough, ve t'inks, for a man afloat or shore; but 
de ministers, dey ain't no saints. Dey needs vatchin', all 
of 'em. You may t'ink 'tis a rank t'ing to say, v'at I'm 
goin' to tell ye, but it's so ; jest as true as dere's a God 
in Israel. I had my fust drink o' vine at de communion 
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table; 'tvas a parson dat taught me to drink, an' set me 
goin' on a vay dat give me de name, ' V'isky Sam' ; an' 
de werry fust drunken man I ever laid eyes on vas a 
parson in my boyhood home. Dere dey are* so many o' 
de toploftikil parsons, svillin' down de communion vine, 
as dey calls it, by de quart every Sunday. It's done for de 
sake o' sarvin' de Lord, an' savin' souls, dey claims ; an' 
folks makin' of 'em all de time, an' liftin' 'em above com- 
mon clay. Now v'at's dat, I should like to know, but 
turnin' de house o' God into a rum-shop, an' charch- 
goers into barroom-bums? (These brave words produced 
a profound sensation.) Is it right, let me ask ye, all fair- 
minded folks* — ^an' 'tain't religion, but only dem dat de- 
fames it, dat V'isky Sam's fist is hittin' — let me ask ye, is 
it right for a parson to make a tank o' hisself ? V'ilst us 
poor devils o' fishermens, if ve happens to slip up once 
in a v'ile, an' git a drop too much inside our t'irsty bread- 
baskets, vomens faints, childuns screech, deacons damn, 
an' parsons gives us a free ticket to pargatory." 

"Three cheers for Whisky Sam I" shouted a heavy voice 
in the gallery. The congregation gave vent to its pent 
emotion ; and a volley of applause swept the house of God 
from floor to ceiling. 

Erik, turning to grasp his friend's hand, found the 
good fellow in tears, and whispered a "God bless you, 
broder !" Looking about him, he was overjoyed at dis- 
covering several old friends ; among them, Sandy Travers, 
a former dorymate, now on a lee-shore, listening to the 
kindly advice of Rosa and Orpha. Down on his knees in 
a comer hard by, was little Yarmouth Pete, his shipmate 
of the Dare-devil, in tears, and quivering, as Sam de- 
clared later, like a snubbed halibut 
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The eflFect of Erik's manly speech, every word of which 
was like solid shot in the enemy's camp, was dramatic. 
It appealed to all hearts, as a personal message and bit 
of brave good cheer. It interested the curious, and even 
melted the stony hearts of the wilful skulking in the dark 
comers under the gallery. It not only filled the church, 
but swept through the town, and along the water front. 
Sandwiched with the flotsam and jetsam of gossip, it 
went, as all things else, the rounds of grog-shop and 
kitchen barroom ; and was incoherently discussed by blear- 
eyed, bloated tipplers hardly able to blow the froth from 
their foam-flecked beer mugs. The incident was quite 
without precedent. It struck terror to the motley ranks 
of the "great unwashed," and disturbed the bums of every 
tribe and nation. To have a fisherman "squealing," to 
have such a scalp-lifting harangue from one of their own 
number, — why, that was more than the average alcohol- 
ized brain could grasp. The young skipper had "builded 
better than he knew," he had worked to windward of the 
fleet, and given the devil a harder rap than His Satanic 
Lowness had ever experienced at the hands of those with 
whom, hitherto, he had been an honored guest 



CHAPTER XVII 
A NEWPORT FUNCTION 

There for my lady's bower 

Built I the lofty tower. 
Which, to this very hour, 

Stands looking seaward/' 

— Longfellow, 



"The rank is but the guinea stamp; 
The num's the gowd for d that." 

— Burns. 

THE next summer Erik went seining. To oblige 
a friend, he took his vessel, the Hard a-Port, and 
tried his luck with the twine and the purse-nets. 
The mackerel were schooling off the Rhode 
Island shore ; and he had a good season, making several 
fine hauls off Block Island, marketing his fish at Newport. 
The beautiful Narragansett country, with its verdant 
shores and long-armed bay, delighted him. The pictur- 
esque region, the Vinland of the old Northmen, had the 
same fascination for this young Viking as for those who 
had preceded him. As he cruised about the lower bay, 
enjoying the scenery and the magnificent yachts with 
which the waters were flecked, his thoughts flew back over 
the past centuries to the time when Erik the Red, the great 
ancestor whose name he bore, and Leif and Thorwald, his 
daring sons, first visited the region and named it Vinland. 

3IO 
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"Small vender," sighed he admiringly, "dat dey chose to 
settle here. Loveliest of homes, dere is not'in' fairer in 
dis vorld, or any odder. It is Eden itself." He laughed 
as he beheld the quaint wind-mills on Conanicut and Pru- 
dence and Block islands, and the herds of cattle and sheep 
dotting the green slopes. "Surely, dis must be eider Nor- 
vay or Holland," he said gaily to Whisky Sam beside him 
at the wheel. "A soft Dutchman should never be home- 
sick here. V'ere de old Erik once dvelt dis younger one 
vould like to settle. I could stay here forever. I shall 
have to see v'at Karen says." 

"No vonder you likes dis place," assented Sam ; "v'at's 
good enough for our forefaders is good enough for us. 
Say, Erik* your great-gran'fader used to live over derc 
in de city ; I kin prove it v'en ve goes ashore." 

One lovely afternoon in July, when nature was at the 
flood of her beauty, and queenly Newport was looking as 
only she can look, Erik allowed himself a brief holiday 
in order to see the town of which he had heard so much. 
He had taken out a fine fare that morning which the boys 
had pursed up the evening before off Block Island, and 
was determined, therefore, to have a good look at the 
home of his ancestors before putting to sea. He gave 
all hands shore-leave until sunset, and taking Whisky 
Sam for navigator on this perilous cruise in unknown 
waters, started out with much merry-making. 

"Come, V'isky," laughed he, "dis town is said to be de 
richest an' grandest in de country ; but if ve never gits 
beyon' dese black v'arves, an' narrow ol' T'ames street 
yonder, 'tvill never be more dan anodder Gloucester to 
us." 
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"Dis town may be all right for money bosses, oil 
kings, sugar barons, railroad magnates, an' dem dat's 
rotten vid de coin," observed the philosophic Sam, "but 
poor devils like you'n me, skipper, has no part in it 
Dere's only one t'ing in dis v'ol' bloomin' place dat I'd 
give a bar! o' tinkers to see." 

"Vat's dat, Sam?" 

"You knows v'at 'tis, jest as much as I do. You Idiows 
v'at I'm drivin' at, cap', don't ye ?" 

"No; v'at is it?" 

"Veil, den, you vild stril, dere's one t'ing here dat I 
vants ye to see afore ye sets foot in Fish Town agf'in ; an' 
ye shan't round Cape Cod till ye've laid your soft Dutch- 
man's eyes on it." 

"Aye, aye, Bergenserl I knows v'at 'tis you're steerin' 
for now, V'isky ; you give me de course, an' I'll jam down 
de v'eel an' let her run as you says." 

"Yes, co'se ; I knowed you vas onto me. Dat's v'y ve're 
on dis flyin' trip. I've b'en vantin' to see de ol' Wiking- 
mill sence I fetched dese shores, an' dat vas seventeen 
year ago, nigh's a flyin' Dutchman kin reckon it." 

"Veil, ve'll fetch it to-day, Sam, unless ve goes down 
afore ve gits dere. Ve're on de right slant now. I 
reckon our Wiking-blood vill flow hotter dan ever v'en 
ve've seen de Norse tower ; dere'll be no touchin' us vid 
a ten-foot pole." 

So off they set gaily for a day's jolly cruising, the de- 
voted chums, pulling ashore in the dory. Along the 
quaint, bustling wharves, through the jostling crowds of 
narrow Thames street and up the hill they passed, to 
Touro Park; in the centre of which stood that unique 
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creation hoary with years, veiled in mystery, the new- 
world sphinx, the old Stone Mill. They admired the 
fascinating structure to their hearts' content, circling 
slowly around it lost in admiration. 

"Veil, broder Norsken, Fm a better Wiking for stand- 
in* on dis spot to-day»" observed Erik as they reluctantly 
left the park. 

"So am I," agreed his companion; "only dere's one 
t'ing I don't understan'. It beats all v'y — " 

"Vat beats all ?" interrupted the captain. 

"V'y, v'at become of 'em all. I should a t'ought dey'd 
left some vord behin' tellin' v'en dey come, v'ere dey 
buried deir dead, an' how dey liked de place. Vouldn't 
it a b'en more civil to deir folks f oUerin' arter, cap' ?" 

"V'y, yes, I s'pose it vould, V'isky. I hadn't t'ought 
of dat,*' replied Erik. "But sence dey didn't t'ink of 
it, ve must do it for 'em. De story of de Norseman's 
walor is one dat anybody might veil be proud to tell. 
I, for one, am not ashamed of my ancestors. As long 
as I lives, I shall be deir champion, v'erever my legs 



carries me." 



iU 



'Good on your head, cap' 1 Veil said for a youngster 1 
De blood in your Wiking weins is hot enough to b'ile 
eggs. You've proved yourself a vordy son of de man dat 
built dis tower. But de Norsemen do not need a cham- 
pion. Dey is de werry ones dat, in all de vorl'^ is best 
aUe to fight deir own battles. De man dat dares knock 
a chip off a Wiking^s shoulder mos' gin'ally vishes his 
moder'd never b'en bom'd." 

Piloted by a kindly policeman, the stranded sea-dogs 
visited Redwood Library, where they gazed transfixed 
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upon that marvel of the sculptor's art, the Dying Gladia- 
tor. 

'Veil-built feller, ain't he, V'isky?" remarked Erik. 
'Yes, cap', he's a solid chap, no mistake; oncommon 
veil-set togedder, I calls him," assented Sam, with a 
shrug of his broad shoulders rivalling those of the re- 
cumbent figure before him. "Vish he vas alive to-day; 
ve'd ship him on de Hard a-Port ; he'd make a rattlin' 
seine-heaver." 

From the Library they found their way to the "cottage" 
district, and sauntered along the famous Qiff Walk, from 
which their keen, sea-broadened eyes feasted on glimpses 
of velvety lawns, groups of sculpture, fountains, deer- 
parks* conservatories, and stately villas unsurpassed, the 
world over, in the elegance of their appointments. Emerg- 
ing upon the Bathing Beach they turned, proceeding 
homeward along that avenue whose regal establishments 
are the despair of two continents. 

They paused awhile at the Casino to watch the gay 
throng gathered about the tennis-courts. As they were 
leaving the brilliant scene an unexpected incident oc- 
curred. They were about turning off Bellevue Avenue 
to descend the hill to the lower levels of humanity, when 
a pale, care-worn looking man emerged from one of the 
summer-palaces near by, and, advancing slowly down the 
terraced lawn, stepped into a Victoria in waiting at the 
gate-lodge. Hardly was he seated, however, when an 
automobile tore down the avenue as if the devil were in 
chase. The restive horses shied ; and almost before dan- 
ger was realized, the mad machine crashed into the car- 
riage, tearing away a wheel. The spirited animals reared 
and plunged, the coachman having been thrown, and 
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away they dashed, snorting and trembling with fright. 
The Stat tied occupant of the carriage, ashy-pale, sank 
back upon the silken cushions, crying for help. 

Erik> who was slightly in advance of his friend, saw 
the horses coming, and instantly resolved what to do. 
As quick as a flash he leaped into the street. When they 
had almost reached him, he made a dash for the bridle 
of the horse next him, seized it, and with one hand 
vaulted upon the animal's back. His sinewy arm con- 
quered : the plunging beasts were quickly under control. 

Whisky Sam, scarcely less agile than his companion, 
sprang to assist the man from his wrecked vehicle. 

"Qose shave, mister," he observed, lifting him from 
the carriage in his brawny arms and bearing him to the 
sidewalk. 

"It was, indeed," the unknown answered half-dazed. 

"Hurt, are ye?" 

"No, I believe not ; thank God." 

"T'ank him, you'd better say, neighbor," corrected 
Whisky Sam, jerking his thumb at Erik. 

"Yes; and him, too," acquiesced the magnate with a 
sickly smile. 

"Humph, dis ain't not'in', shipmate! I've rode out 
vorse blows dan dis a hunderd times," remarked Sam 
nonchalantly. 

'Who are you ?" asked the stranger. 
Sam ; jest V'isky Sam," was the laconic reply. "Me'n' 
him is dorymates, ol' shums," laying a heavy hand upon 
the skipper's shoulder; "share, an' share alike, is our 
motto. Vat I has, Erik has ; an' v'at Erik has, I has." 

"And who are you, kind friend, to whose presence of 
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mind I owe so much ?" he asked again, turning to Erik, 
who, having handed over his restive mount to the patrol- 
man, stood tugging at his mate's sleeve, eager to escape 
from the gathering throng. 

"Oh, I'm only de skipper of a Gloucester fishin'-wes- 
sel," answered the hero modestly, edging away. 

"But your name, my brave fellow? I wish to know 
to whom I am indebted. 

'Handles ain't much good, anyvays!" argued Erikr 

'Ah, you are in error there, captain," replied the pale 
aristocrat ; "handles are often affairs of the utmost utility, 
and this is an instance in point." 

"Veil den, not to be offish vid a man on a lee-shore, 
I'm Erik Naaven, master o' de Hard a-Port. An' dis is 
V'isky Sam, or Sam Asgaardsen, de biggest halibut- 
killer in de Cape Ann fleet." 

The crowd pressed close about them, awed as much by 
their modesty as their bravery. 

"Come, Sam," urged the skipper, "let's make a break 
for de boat" 

"Yes, cap', dis is no place for us," agreed the dory- 
mate, who always had the right word for the occasion. 
"I'd radder be hove down on de Gran' Banks tvice dan 
pursed up here in shaller vater, vid a mess o' lan'lubbers 
finnin' like a pod o' fish, an' schoolin' round ye to beat de 
band." 

But the unknown whom they had befriended, his com- 
posure somewhat restored, was not to be put off so easily. 
He drew himself up proudly, conscious of the power 
granted by wealth and station. "Stay, good friends," he 
called to the retreating heroes. "I would see more of 
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you; I wish you to dine with me to-morrow evening," 
handing Erik a card inscribed as follows : 



"Marmaduke Van der Kellen, 
The Boulders." 



Alas for the vanity of riches, and the emptiness of 
fame! The distinguished name meant no more to the 
honest fishermen than the pasteboard upon which it was 
engraved. 

"Can't do it, sir," said Erik politely; "not dat I likes 
to dis'p'int ye; t'ank ye kindly; but ve can't take it in. 
Ve sails at noon to-morrow, if de repairs is done. Can't 
afford de time; dis fishin' vedder's too good to lose: 
b'sides, tvouldn't be fair to keep de boys vaitin'." 

"Yes, an' ve ain't goin' hungry anyvays," added Sam 
mischievously ; "dere'U be grub enough aboard, too, 'nless 
de cook gits full. Ve can't afford to fool 'round ashore 
sportin*, vid de mack'ril schoolin' round Block Island. 
De bay's full o' fish, chock a-block. You sports ashore 
jest lives on good times ; but ve fishermens vorks for a 
livin'." 

"Look a-here, you thick-headed fish-haulers," whis- 
pered a street gamin breathless with excitement, as the 
embarrassed mariners hastened away, "does you know 
who 'tis you've b'en a-talkin' wid? You've snubbed de 
richest man in all creation ; one that could buy out Queen 
Vict6ry an' all de crowned heads 'tother side of de pond, 
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an' never feel it. An* as for that measly po'gy-scow o* 
yours, he blows up two or three like it every momin' 
afore breakfast, jest for a eye-opener. If there was ever 
a pair o' bloomin' id jits a-float, you're de pair 1" 

"Veil, young feller, run home an' tell your mammy 
she vants ye," replied Whisky Sam coolly. "Better haul 
in your horns an' let your brains sprout; di'min's don't 
cut no ice vid us, you sassy kid — ^fishin' is fishin'." 

"A scary-eyed man, vasn't he, V'isky?" said Erik as 
they reached the wharf. "He looked as if he hadn't had a 
good laugh for tventy years. I'm only a fisherman ; but 
I vouldn't svap boots vid him." 

"But he's quite a man in spite of his money, I mis- 
trust," observed the big mate, tumbling into the dory and 
taking the oars. "Too bad he's so overloaded : I hates 
to see de dollars down de man." 

"Dat's so ; dere's stuflF in him, V'isky ; he's headin' de 
right vay ; he'd be a proper good feller if he only had to 
vork for a livin', same's de rest of us dogs." 

"I'm vid ye, cap'," soliloquized Sam, pausing to help 
himself to a generous quid of Navy Plug; "too bad his 
folks vas so rich. If he'd b'en a poor man's boy, he might 
a made a 'spectable fisherman. His hide is stuffed vid 
de same kin' o' blood an' bones dat ours is. He's got de 
makin's of a man, if he don't squeal ; 'f raid he van't built 
right inside to stan' de racket. Any ship can svim in a 
smood sea ; but it takes plenty o' beam an' ballast to ride 
out de blows. All in de vorl* dat ails him, poor devil, is 
dat he has bit off more dan he can chew. I'd kin' o* like 
to take a trick at his v'eel, an' spell him av'ile." 

That evening young Naaven again pulled ashore in the 
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dory, and sent a messenger-boy to the "Boulders" with 
the following note : 

''Marmaduke Van der Killem, 
de Bolders, 

respected sir ! 
I t'anks ye kin'ly for askin' me'n' de boys to take din- 
ner vid ye to-morrow.night. Ve'd like to come ; but ve 
can't Fishin' can't be fooled vid ; our time is our money ; 
it's all de capitol ve've got — business is business. But I 
mistrust you knows about dat better'n us rough fisher- 
mens. Howsomeever, v'en it comes to eamin' a livin' 
ve're in de same boat ; for bread an' butter is somet'ing 
dat any of us can't do vidout, afloat or ashore. 

''Ve should all be pleased, me'n' Visky, an de gang, if 
you vould come aboard in de mornin', if you can make it 
conwenient Ve shan't sail afore noon. Ve'll show ye 
how to slit, gib, an' salt down mack'ril, an' how to purse 
up a seine. Ve'll give ye a proper mug-up, too, an' a 
rattlin' good sail, an' do de best ve can by ye. 

yours to command, 

Erik Naaven, 
Master schooner Hard a-Port." 

At ten the next morning a naphtha-launch came along- 
side the seiner at anchor in the stream. In the cockpit 
sat the magnate, immaculate in white flannels. Erik and 
Sam, though somewhat taken aback, greeted their newly 
found friend cordially, helped him over the rail, and pre- 
sented their shipmates. 

Erik did the honors of his smack as proudly as if she 
were a Viking-ship ; and, in truth, she was no other. He 
got under way, rounded Brenton's Reef Light-ship, and 
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stood off-shcM-e for a while, treating his guest, meantitne, 
to a savory chowder the like of which he had never tasted. 

"Produce the man who concocted this chowder, Cap- 
tain Naaven/' cried the epicure, smacking his lips and 
breaking pilot-bread into his savoryt steaming bowl. "It 
would drive Delmonico's chef mad with envy. No such 
dish was ever made in New York." 

"No, co'se not, boss," explained the delighted cook, 
drawing a bare, brown arm across his perspiring fore- 
head. "No; fish is no good arter dey've b'en travelin' 
'roun' in a cart all day for deir health. A fish, to be 
toothsome* has to be hove right out o' de vater into de 
pot. Dat pore leetle haddick you're eatin' vas vaggin' his 
fins, an' playin' tag vid his shums only half an hour ago." 

"Your hand, CocAie ! May your Viking shadow never 
grow less I" exclaimed the grateful guest as he was being 
served a second time, glancing not unenviously at that 
worthy's ruddy cheeks and magnificent physique. 

"Mange takl Here's vishin' you de same, guv'nor," 
laughed he of the saucepans, blushing with pride and ex- 
tending his brawny fist. 

When the Hard a-Port re-entered the harbor, the 
launch was in waiting. The honest fishermen crowded 
around their parting guest with greetings of farewell. 

"Well, good-bye, boys," he said, stepping over the rail, 
"I shall never forget you. Captain Naaven," he added 
with a smile, extending his hand, "you've given me a de- 
lightful sail and a very happy day. I've enjoyed it all — 
vessel, skipper, and crew." 

'How about the chowder ?" queried one of the boys. 

'Yes, and the chowder, too. Long life to the man 
that made it." 



"] 
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"En skoal* for shipmate Van der Kellen," responded 
the cook. 

Rousing cheers were given. 

"You struck us bow on; come near runnin' us down 
yesterday. Glad you fired a shot across our bows, sir/' 
laughed the hearty sea-dog, holding the soft white hand 
in his hard brown one. "You must take a trip to 
Georges vid us some time." 

The launch saluted with her whistle; the fisherman 
dipped her colors. 

Whisky Sam jumped onto the house, and swinging 
his sou'wester, shouted lustily after the speeding tender: 
"Veil, stro' long, bossl farvel! see ye in Liverpool T' 

Soon after, as the schooner tacked and stood off, mak- 
ing ready to leave the harbor, the launch again shot along- 
side. A flunkey in livery handed a sealed envelope to 
the astonished skipper, and departed. 

Erik put the wheel hard a-starboard and headed his 
craft for the open sea. Seated on the wheel-box, sur- 
rounded by his crew, he tore open the envelope. It con- 
tained a thousand-dollar bank-note, and a card bearing 
these words: 



"From a poor man to a rich man," 



Thus it was that a great function, unheralded by the 
press, unassisted by the florist^ the caterer, the orchestra, 
unadorned by sparkle of gem and sheen of silk, and the 
faces of fair women for which Rhode Island is justly 

*A health. 
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famed, took place in regal Newport ; not in the palatial 
villa of a multi-millionaire, but in the grimy fo'castle of 
a Gloucester fishing-smack reeking with bilge-water and 
pickled fish. The host was the rich man, and the guest 
the pauper. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
A CHRISTMAS CRUISE 

"The grit and grace God give us, 
Until life's cruise shall close, 

To batten down the hatches 
And ride out all the blows." 

—Hale. 

DURING the following December Skipper Naa-. 
ven made a trip which, ending on Christmas- 
day, seemed, for all its pain and sorrow* like a 
gift from heaven. On it the Almighty again 
revealed himself, granting the plucky captain a new lease 
of life as a Christmas-gift. Like a horrid nightmare, or 
the phantom signalling of ships that pass in the night, 
the cruise seemed, as he looked back upon it The living 
it had been agony ; the telling was but pastime. 

Erik took the Live Wire for a Christmas run to 
Georges. He found fish in plenty, and wind and water, 
in the bargain. The weather was ugly, the sea uglier. 
There were days and days when it was impossible to make 
a set : days on which, as the skipper expressed it it was 
a shame to ask a man to go out in a dory. Though he 
had a fair amount of fish in the hold, the ambitious skip- 
per kept holding on, despite the boisterous weather, de- 
sirous of making a record. But the elements, heedless 
of human ambition, became more and more rude; until 
at last the situation was unbearable. 

223 
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"Seem's to me, cap'," said Whisky Sam at supper one 
night, "dat it's time ve started for home. Not dat ve're 
skeered, but dere's fish enough to make a ev-rige trip; 
an', fish or no fish, v'en ol' Fader Neptune squints up 
his vedder-eye, an' gits as sassy 's he's b'en all day, it's 
high time ve vas headin' for Fish Town ; perwided, cap't 
o' course, as I mistrust you don't, dat you don't vant to 
foUer in de vake o' de Osprey, dat vent to de bottom las' 
vinter." 

"Yes, cap', de glass has gone down astonishin' since 
noon," added the round, ruddy cook from the land of the 
windmill and the dike. "Guess V'isky's right, as usual." 

"All right, den, ve'U take a wote on it," assented the 
skipper, willing ta please. "Vat d'ye say, boys; shall 
ve go, or stay ?" 

"Whisky's most gin'ally right cap'. The man that 
works to wind'ard o' Whisky Sam has got to tumble out 
o' his bunk toler'ble airly in the mornin'," answered a 
six-footer from Petit Manan. 

Erik had shipped a bunch of Maine boys for this trip. 
As fine a lot they were as ever grew in the rugged old 
"Pine-tree" State: quiet, modest, yet full of fun, like 
playful kittens ; mighty of bone and sinew, of a race of 
giants. As strong and brown they seemed as the spruce- 
thatched, sea-washed boulders upon which their homes 
were pitched. Glad of the chance for chafiing one an- 
other, they eagerly threw down the gauntlet. 

"Heave that lubber from 'Tit Manan overboard, cap' ; 
he's good for nothin' but shiftin'-ballast," said a long- 
sparred lad from Matinicus Rock. 

"Hear them porpoises blow," laughed a strapping 
Monh^^n sheep-shearer. "Don't take their word for 
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it, skip'. Who ever heard of anything good comin' from 
'Tit Manan or 'Tinicus ? If ye want p'ints, come to me 
'n' my dorymate, here, Billy Battles. He's from Manana, 
dad tends the Light; I'm from M'n'iggin: we can mop 
up the deck with any beef there is aboard/' 

In the midst of the discussion a squall struck the Live 
Wire, heeling her down to the second and third ratlins. 

"Dat settles it, den, don't it, cap' ?" laughed the mate. 

"Yes, V'isky, dat settles it," nodded Erik. "De sea 
gen'ally gits de best of a vres'lin' match. I don't like 
de lay any too velL myself. De glass is werry low, an' 
it's dirty to vind'ard. Ve'U git under vay de first t'ing 
in de momin'; guess I'll turn in for a v'ile. Call me, 
boys, if you sees a change." 

But the getting under way was no easy matter, even 
for these hardy men, accustomed and well-seasoned. 
During the night the wind had shifted to the southeast, 
coming in savage streaks, increasing to a gale. All 
night the vessel plunged and labored in the heavy sea. 
The tired skipper had been called from his bunk before 
he had enjoyed a half-hour's nap. Twice he had payed 
out cable* until a long string, all he had, more than three 
hundred fathoms, was out. But things kept growing 
worse and worse ; the skipper and his "nurse" had spent 
the night on deck. 

"It's no use, cap', to try to hold on for momin' ; look 
how she vallers ; she's likely to go under any minute, or 
part de cable. Grave-yards is no place for livin' men to 
be monkey in' round in ; let's h'ist dat jumbo an' head her 
for Fish Town." 

All hands were called to break out the anchor and 
make sail. The wind howled through the rigging, and 
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the gray seas leaped for their quarry like hungry wolves. 
The baffling breeze, canting this way and that, finally 
hauled out and raged like a demon from the east-north- 
east ; while a blinding storm of hail and sleet pelted the 
weary mariners. 

''Heave avay, dere» boys! heave for homel" roared 
the skipper through the megaphone. Hardly had the 
command been given, when, crack 1 the storm trysail 
was blown into ribbons, and the cable parted. "Never 
mind, mates ; dat ol' sail an' de parted cable saves us f r<xn 
something vorse — ^git a rag on her, quick!" 

The luckless craft, hurled like a chip on the rushing 
seas, was making a frightful leeward drift Her posi- 
tion was most perilous. She was drifting toward the 
shoals, on which the combers were breaking mountain- 
high. The great shoal of Georges is but a yawning sep- 
ulchre. To venture within its awful tract is fatal. No 
vessel ever entered its maelstrom-waters and survived. 

But preparation for just such an emergency had been 
made. The double-reefed foresail and jumbo were set 
to steady the vessel and enable hen if possible, to range 
ahead and clear the shoal. Scarcely was the foresail 
set when it burst, and went out of the bolt-ropes. At 
this moment a giant sea leaped aboard, caught Tony 
Rose, a young Portugese who was overhauling the 
fouled jib-halliards, and swept him to his doom, shriek- 
ing with anguish. A wail of despain one glimpse of the 
white face hurled on a running sea, and all was over with 
the poor lad. Nothing could be done. Tony's death cast 
a gloom over all, his agonized death-cry pierced their 
very marrows ; and the horrified mates worked in silence. 
This sad accident was unexpected, and during the ex- 
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citement attending it the quivering schooner drove furi- 
ously before the blast, losing much ground. Something 
must be done; the jumbo alone could not save them. 
Louder and louder roared the seething shoal. And in 
the growing light of dawning day the huge seas, capped 
with foam, loomed like Alpine summits. One man gone 
— a few minutes more, and they, too, would be lost. But 
the dauntless skipper to whom fear was ever a van- 
quished foe, rose grandly to the supreme crisis. The 
indomitable spirit of his ancestors seemed to nerve his 
heart His Viking spirit was aroused> and his blue eyes 
flashed defiance at the blast as he roared, "Double-reef an' 
h'ist de mains'l, boys ; ve must vork her off, an' clear de 
shaller vater. Here's de ol' Cultiwator, v'ere de Osprey 
vent down, showin' all his teeth right under our lee." 

The eager crew sprang to do his bidding. The skipper 
stood to leeward, reaching for the down-haul when the 
stops were untied. A squall smote the crippled boat a 
desperate blow : she was hove down. The wind filled the 
loosened canvas, and the huge sail bellied to leeward like 
a balloon. It dealt the unfortunate captain a titan stroke> 
£nd hurled him far out into the yeasting sea. He went 
down head-first, but came up uninjured, and struck out 
bravely for his boat drifting toward him on her beam- 
ends. 

The accident was witnessed only by the two men at 
the wheel, the victim having been concealed by the slat- 
ting sail from those on the windward side. They cried 
out as the sail swept him overboard, and sprang for a 
place of safety ; but the warning was too late. 

"My God, the skipper's overboard!" shouted one of 
the steersmen through his mittens. The cry froze all 
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hearts with horror. But the heroic Sam, ever more 
mindful of others than of self, dropped instantly from 
the weather-rail, slid over the house, caught a loose rope 
and hurled it toward the struggling swimmer. 

Merciful heaven 1 it has fallen across his shoulder. 
He grasps it, passes it under him, and eager hands pull 
him along-side. But the captain, weighted with heavy 
boots and oilskins, could not help himself ; and his crew 
was powerless to aid him, since the small rope was not 
strong enough to stand the strain of lifting him from 
the water. 

The crippled craft rolled and plunged desperately ; now 
smashing her lee-rail dowti flush with the water, now 
lifting it and her bends high over the swimmer's head. 
The cross-seas hurled him this way and that ; here tossing 
him clear of the hull, there banging him against the 
planking. When she rolled to windward he was hoisted 
clear of the water ; when she slid back to leeward he was 
plunged beneath the clutching seas. He was fast becom- 
ing exhausted. Realizing that he could hold out but 
a few minutes more, he made a last effort and managed 
to reach the main-sheet floating near; clinging desper- 
ately to which he dropped astern. 

"You can never git me over de rail, boys," he called. 
"Launch a dory — quick, or Fm gone." 

The schooner partly righted herself; the situation be- 
came less hopeless. The gallant fellows, frenzied with 
grief, watched him intently, the tears trickling with the 
brine over the hard, sea-drenched faces. They got a dory 
over after infinite pains, and, paying out on the painter, 
pillowed it to drift astern toward the captain. Knowing 
him to be now too far gone to help himself, they rushed 
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to the rescue. Watching their chance, two men leaped 
from the taffrail into the cockleshell as it rose on a sea, 
waited while it fell, rose, fell, and rose again, and 
reached for the skipper with desperate arms; dragging 
him finally, more dead than alive, over the dory's stem. 
Slowly, painfully, amid maddening suspense, the dory 
was pulled up under the lee of the taffrail, within reach 
of eager hands. 

Soon after the three were hauled aboard, the wind 
moderated and swung in over the land The wreckage 
was partly cleared, and the staunch vessel, as if thanking 
her friends for their efforts, stood up a little straighter, 
though being far from on an even keel. Strained, leak- 
ing, a crazy cripple, she was yet able to forge her painful 
way out of the gates of death, through which she had 
almost drifted. The Live Wire was now but the poor 
ghost of her old self. She had been hove on her beam 
ends a strong, able craft; when she escaped from the 
clutches of the sea she presented a pitiful spectacle. While 
she lay floating on her side great havoc had been wrought. 
The stores forward and aft were soaked in sea-water, 
and much of the food was damaged. The men who 
had been caught below were hurled across cabin and 
forecastle into one another's bunks ; the cook was thrown 
over the stove, bringing up in the coal-box, where he 
was deluged by a caldron of boiling chowder; and the 
lumbering Monhegan sheep-shearer took a header into 
the lazaret, where he lay sprawling between a spare cable 
and a bale of oakum till pulled from his cramping prison 
by more fortunate shipmates. The bitts were started, 
the foresail and gaff-topsail were blown into shreds, the 
gurry-pens, "checker-boards,** trawl-anchors, and even 
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the boats, had disappeared. Several knees at the break 
were wrenched away ; and the ballast had shifted, giving" 
the vessel a heavy list to starboard. 

When once rescuers and rescued were on deck, and 
had caught their second wind, so to speak, an interesting 
discovery was made. 

"Look up dere, cap'," exclaimed the cook, squinting 
aloft. 

Glancing in the direction indicated, Erik and his ship- 
mates beheld a sight that eclipsed anything before expe- 
rienced. Hanging from the fore-cross-trees, swaying 
wildly, were two smashed dories ; while the ruins of three 
others were fouled with the peak-halliards, near the gaff. 

"Dories gone aloft," laughed Erik ; "ve must be bound 
for Walhalla." 

"Veil, I never see sich a sight in all my bom-days," 
roared Whisky Sam. "I'll be keel-hauled! dories gcme 
to roost, like chickens in a coop ; an' not a v'ole boat left, 
not even a bailer or a kid-board, case ve vanted to go 
a-wisitin'." 

"Wal, wal," grinned the bony giant from Matinicus, 
"I sh'd think we'd b'en rammin' ol' Gran'sir Staverses' 
cow-bam over on M'n'iggin." 

"Yarse, or fouled a meetin'-house," drawled his Petit 
Manaw dorymate, his lantern- jaws reeking with a juicy 
quid of Old Virginny. 

"Great, ain't it, boys?" nodded Erik, thankful to have 
even a reeling, deluged deck under him. 

"Now I takes dat for a good sign," explained the 
astute chef, who, though of Dutch birth, was a good Vi- 
king, having spent the greater part of his oily career in a 
whaling-station at Hammerfest. "I tells ye v'at 'tis. 
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boys ; dis is a Christmas-trip, as ye all knows. Veil, den, 
v'en you sees dories hangin' on de cross-trees, like de 
kids' stockings on de Jule-trae,^ it's a sure sign our luck 
has turned. It's as good as a /wte-wisit to de Nord 
Kap. It says to me as plain as de nose on Sam's face 
dere (ain't dat plain enough for ye ?) dat God A'mighty's 
vorkin' vid us ; an' dat He's goin' to send us home full 
to de hatches of hoss-sense an' sour fish, for a /«/^-wisit 
in gamle Fiske Stadt/'* 

"Ve're glad to be headin' for shore inside v'ole skins, 
vet foot, hungry gut, an' all," observed Erik. 

"Don't care not'in' 'bout de ol' tub, so long's you're 
aboard to straddle de v'eel, skip'," said Sam. "Don't let 
dis little cirkis skeer ye off your course, Erik. Keep an 
eye to vind'ard, an' your cud 'tvixt your teeth ; an' never 
give avay your business to nobody. Jest batten down 
your jaws an' re-ballast your brains, if ve makes T'a'ch- 
er's ; you'll vork to vind'ard o' de fleet arter a v'ile, an' 
run home every trip vid a broomstick at de masthead." 

"Broder Sam," replied Erik, "again I owes my life to 
you. I shall never be able to — " 

"Look here, youngster," retorted the modest mate, 
"you makes me feel like a stuck pig. Here I've b'en 
buUdozin' ye for de las' t'ree year; an' you doin' not'in' 
but t'ank me kin'ly, every time I give ye any o' my lip. 
Go about, an' stan' to de east'ard, or I'll foul your figger- 
head." 

"Git under vay, boys," called Erik a little later ; "ve'U 
head for home, an' git dere de best vay ve can." 

"Aye, aye, cap'," sung the sturdy mate at the wheel, 
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"vc'U h'ist de fores'l an' scud for Squam, as de ol' skip- 
per at de Shoals used to say." 

Before daylight Thatcher's was sighted. Joyfully, in 
the bright winter sunshine, the weary fishermen ran their 
crippled schooner in under the land. It was Christmas 
morning. In sumptuous, snowy robes, as if garbed for 
the great holiday, the rugged city on the bleak hillside 
lay before their fond eyes, peaceful and fair. The merry 
bells, pealing the Christmas carols, rang sweet and clear 
upon the frosty air. Never was port of refuge more wel- 
come; never smiled haven more beauteous. To the ex- 
hausted, famished men, like the peaks of paradise gleamed 
the crystal-clad Harbor of Brave Hearts. 

The two steadfast friends stood side by side at the 
wheel, and drank in the surpassing glory of the scene. 
Mindful of the struggle through which they had passed, 
their great hearts were filled with emotion. 

"Vonder if Walhalla is any better dan dat?" murmured 
Brik, his eyes fixed on the fair harbor stretching wide its 
eager arms to greet them. 

"Couldn't be," was the ready response of Gloucester's 
loyal adopted son. 

"Veil, Skipper Erik," said Sam, as the Live Wire 
rounded Eastern Point and stood slowly up the harbor, 
her colors at half-mast, "you've had a scroogin' trip, but 
never mind. It's better to spend Christmas ashore dan 
out dere in Torment." 

"Yes, V'isky, 'tvas a bull-pup trip, I'm t'inkin'," re- 
plied Erik thoughtfully. "But it takes more dan dat to 
down me. Smood vater vill never make de sailor. Ridin* 
out little blows like dat is v'at breeds hot Wiking-blood. 
Yes, ve've had a proper Christmas cruise." 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE MEMORIAL MEETING 

'7 still look out for my dorymate. 

An* I know he's Orwatchin' me, 
His craft ridin' at anchor, 
Mine adrift out at sea." 

—Hale. 

THE Christmas cruise, which came so near ending 
disastrously for all concerned, proved to be a suc- 
cess financially. Despite the loss of gear and a 
man, the few fish brought in on the brdcen trip 
caught a hungry market, and netted a handsome sum. 
The ambitious skipper's spirits went up amazingly, keep- 
ing pace with the growth of his deposits with the Bed 
Rock Trust Company and the Savings Banks. He had, 
also, another cause for exultation. He found a fat budget 
of Christmas letters awaiting him at Mother Cary's; 
among them, one from Karen announcing that a certain 
important event was to come off in the summer. 

When February came, and with it the annual memorial 
meeting for fishermen lost during the preceding year, 
Captain Erik, clothed in all the dignity of a brief skipper- 
hood; felt it incumbent upon him to attend. Not so much 
for the sake of the widows and orphans, he thought, as 
for the good effect it might have upon his crew and the 
men of the fleet The master mariners had always been 

«33 
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too remiss about this thing. He wished to set a good 
example, and thus establish a precedent. 

"I t'inks I von't sail to-morrow, as planned," said Erik, 
at supper one Friday night; "I means to lay over till 
Monday, so as to take in de Memorial Meetin' Sunday 
afternoon. If dcre's any fellers dat ain*t satisfied, dey can 
jest go down aboard de Live Vire, take out deir diddy- 
bags, an' skip." 

"Go to dat Memorial Meetin' ?" exclaimed Whisky Sam, 
dropping knife and fork in his agitation. "Veil, no, I 
guess not! Dat's a devlish fine place for a man vidout 
a v'ole shirt to his back ! No, you don't ketch me inside 
de t'ree-mile limit o' dat lubber-hole long's I've got my 
five senses ; an' I claims I kin keep 'em for a spell. No 
sir-ee, Skipper Square-head! de highvay or de gutter's 
good enough for a fisherman v'en he's gone broke. Dese 
shouters loves to help us ; but dey loves de jingle of specie 
more. De blue sky is de only roof dat shelters a man 
vidout a cent to his name. God A'mighty faders de poor 
man, an' gives him all creation for a home." 

At this point Mother Gary entered with a huge chicken- 
pie ; the steam of which enveloped her radiant face as with 
a silver halo. 

"See here, moder," said Erik, "Sam's on a strike ; vants 
to sail to-morrow ; says he von't vait over an' go to de 
Memorial Meetin'." 

"Why not, Sam?" queried Mother Gary, carefully de- 
positing her savory burden upon the table. "You might 
do many worse things, I'm sure." 

"Veil, moder, I'll tell ye v'y, jest v'y," explained her 
star boarder. "I've svore off on meetin's an' meetin'- 
bouses; an' as for sky-pilots, I hates 'cm vorse dan de 
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devil hates holy vater. A itieetin' is no place for a able- 
bodied fishernian. V'y should ve go fiddlin' roun'a 7x9 
meetin'-house, v'en ve has de run o' de Atlantic ocean, 
an' all creation t'rowed. in ? An' v'at do ve vant of a flat- 
chisted, pipin'-woiced parson v'inin' to us 'bout hell-fire 
an' damnation, v'en God A'mighty hisself preaches to us 
every day on de high seas? No, moder, ve don't vant 
no 7 X 9 gospil in ours, ve veb-feets don't. Ve fin's on 
Georges all de religion ve can svaller; an' if ve don't 
git salwation on de Gran' Banks, den it ain't down on 
de fisherman's bill o' fare. Den I've svore off on de 
Gurry Kid, too. A reg'lar-built gospil-mill I vouldn't 
min' so much ; but as for dat hole, I ain't b'en in de place 
sence — " 

In the what, Sam?'' asked the good woman. 

Oh, 'scuse me, moder," explained the chivalrous guest ; 
didn't t'ink but v'at you vas on to de Gurry Kid. It's 
dat ol' long red buildin' over on de ma'sh at de head o' 
de harbor, under de lee o' Grunt an' Growler's spar-yard. 
You knows it as veil as I does. Looks more like a rope- 
valk dan a gospil-mill. An', as fur as dat goes, dere's 
more souls lost in it dan dere is saved." 

How so, Sam? sharks^ is it?" enquired Mother Gary. 

Sharks? I should say so!" replied the ready lodger. 
De place is lippin' live vid sharks. I'd no sooner go 
in dere dan I vould jump overboard in Bermuda. Now 
charches is all right, fur's dey go ; an' so is parsons ; but 
I has no use for 'em. I prefars to take my sailin' orders 
straight from headquarters. I'm like de stuffy little 
Salwation Army cap'n arrested for beatin' his drum on 
de street. V'en dey had him behin' de bars, dey axed him 
v'y he didn't stop playin' v'en tol' to. An' he says, says 
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he, dc cocky little bantam : 'I don't take no orders from 
nobody but God A'mighty.' Veil, den, dat hallelujah 
soldier an' V'isky Sam's sailin' in de same boat ; only he 
b'lieves in vind, an' me in vater; dat's all de difference 
'tvixt us." 

"Take a reef in your jaw, V'isky," said Erik. "You've 
lost all dis vind for not'in'. De meetin' ain't at de Kid ; 
it's at de City Hall." 

"Veil, dat t'rows a different light on it," replied Sam, 
"T'ink I could live t'roo a meetin* to de hall ; but not in 
de Kid. Ye knows de sky-pilot dat runs de Kid, Erik, 
don't ye ?" 

"No, V'isky ; who is it? Ain't never shipped vid him." 

"Who it is ? V'y, it's de Rev. Jonah Toppinlift ; Jonah 
by name, an' Jonah by natur' I You've heard him spoke 
of a hund'erd times. He's cussed in every barroom an' 
boardin'-house 'tvixt Smoky P'int an' de Cut bridge. A 
man he once hails never has no luck. It's like bein' hove 
down by a Vest Injy harricane, havin' ol' Toppinlift fire 
a shot across your bows." 

"O git out, V'isky," protested Erik; "it's not as bad 
as you paints it, I hopes." 

"Now listen, you young torn-cod, an' I'll tell ye v'at 
a man once said dat had more brains dan ve'U ever have. 
I'll tell ye v'at ol* Cap'n Absalomsen tol' me T)Out sky- 
pilots v'en I fust set foot on dis bunch o' rocks. De 
cap'n says, says he; 'Sam,' says he, 'A Jonah's a Jonah, 
'float or ashore; an' sharks is sharks. Keep an eye to 
vind'ard, if ye see one o' de warmints comin'. Ye might 
jest as veil h'ist fores'l an' jumbo, an' shape your course 
for Sheol as have one o' dem afoul o' ye. Jonahs an' 
sharks is de same breed o' cats. A Jonah's a man dat 
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t'inks it's bad luck dat he vas borned ; a shark is a critter 
dat t'inks it's bad luck for de odder feller. A Jonah'll 
make o' ye long's ye have a shot in de locker ; v'en you've 
lost all, he'll set ye adrift. He ain't any too fond o' love- 
jobs, a Jonah ain't. I vouldn't trust one so fur's I could 
sling a cat by de tail. Sam', says he ; says he, 'Sam, de 
sea's dang'ris ; but 'tain't not'in' to de tribylation dat tack- 
les ye ashore.' Gran' ol' man. Skipper Absalomsen; he 
alvays did know black from v'ite. He vas lost vid all 
ban's on de Penguin de year you come over, Erik. He's 
fishin' now on de heavenly shore." 

"Now keep cool, boys; I think Parson To|q)inlift a 
pretty decent kind of a man, as parsons go," quoth 
Mother Gary, piously defending the cloth. "I heard him 
speak to a child's f un'ril over to the Gut last spring ; an' 
he give satisfaction as fur as talk goes; though he 
couldn't fetch back the poor young one." 

"He may be all right for fun'rils, moder," observed 
Erik, "but ve don't vant crape an' corpses for a steady 
diet." 

"Oh, blow off! you's tinkers," snarled a Viking tow- 
boat skipper coming in for supper. "Let off steam, V'isky ; 
open your safety- waives, or you'll bust your b'iler an' blow 
us all up over de hill into de trees round Judy Millet's 
Parlor." 

"Ve ain't no tinkers, me'n Erik," retorted Sam. "You 

keeps too big a head o' steam on, you pompous puffiin'- 

pig. Sence you've hit on mack'ril, dat 'minds me dat 

folks an' mack'ril is jest alike: dere's free sizes o' fish, 

an' t'ree sizes o' men; number ones, number twos, an' 

tinkers. Me'n' Erik svims in de fust class, you in de 
last" 
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The matter of attending the Memorial Meeting which 
had been productive of such heated argument was put to 
vote. Whisky Sam's prejudices having been overcome; 
and it was unanimously decided to ''take in the show," as 
old Captain Cary expressed it 

"V'y» yes, Erik, I'll go vid ye, jest to bear a hand," was 
the insatiate Sam's parting shot; ''two heads is bettr'n 
one, even if one is a sheep's head." 

Promptly at the hour appointed for the meeting the 
party from the Halibut's Fins arrived at City Hall, and 
filed in decorously, filling two benches. Besides Erik and 
Sam, Capt. and Mother Cary, and the Polar Bear, there 
were Yarmouth Pete, Long Knut, Short Ole, Curly 
Tim, Dandy Marsden, the Spider, Erik's nervy little Ice- 
landic protege, and a benchful of young fishermen, gilt- 
edged boarders at the Halibut's Fins. Mother Cary's 
popular establishment was to be well represented, as was 
eminently fitting. A gaunt, lantern-jawed usher over- 
whelming with white gloves and choker, officiousness, 
and hair-oil, urged the party to take front seats. But 
modesty and necessity compelled it to choose places 
near the door; Whisky Sam declaring that it was not 
good navigating to "git ketched in Essix bay in a breeze 
o' vind ;" and that he wanted "a berth near de companion, 
case dey shipped a sea, or carried avay any'ting." 

The hall was uncomfortably full; the speaker of the 
evening, the local clergy, members of the various com- 
mittees, and guests, occupying the platform. A male 
quartet ambled awkwardly to the footlights, and set up a 
wail that would have done credit to the Kilkenny cats. 

"Enough to vake de dead ; eh, Sam ?" whispered Erik. 
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*'Yes, an' fetch 'em up from two hunderd fadom," re- 
plied his mate. 

"Goin* to be a veepy time, ain't it, moder ?" asked Erik, 
turning to Mother Gary. 

"Yes, dretful weepy; I hope all my chickens are well 
provided with wipes." 

"You're safe dere, as usual, moder," whispered young 
Ole from the bench in front. "Dere ain't a feller in de 
gang dat ain't got a big black silk vipe or a red bandanny 
about him." 

"Good turn out to-day, moder," ventured Sam. 

"Yes, fine, Sam." 

"Couldn't ask more if 'tvas for a prize-fight, or a hoss- 
race over on de Cut. But dere's one t'ing dat sticks in my 
crop." 

"What's that, my boy ?" 

"V'y, v'at dis fust-class powvow is for. V'ere's de 
mourners?— don't see no vidders 'n orphins." 

"Well, now, ril tell ye, Sam ; they have sense enough 
to stay at home, where they b'long ; this sarvice is for the 
dead, not the livin'/' softly answered the discerning 
mother of many chicks. 

"Dat's right, dat's right ; come to t'ink of it," observed 
Sam. "I don't blame folks for not vantin' to turn their- 
selves inside out, an' hang de ol' carcass in de cross-ro'ds 
for de vorl' to laugh at; 'tain't natur'." 

"You're on de right tack at last, shipmate," interpo- 
lated Erik. "Take it home to yourself, — how vould yous 
like to be here, if 'tvas your folks ?" 

"Jam down de v'eel an' let her come around, Erik," 
replied the big Bergenser, brushing a tear from his hon- 
est eye ; "fishes has fins, an* folks has feelin's." 
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When the quartet had finished its excruciating dirge, 
a tall, flat-chested, hollow-eyed individual shuffled for- 
ward to the speaker's desk to make announcements. 

"By de great horn spoon, Erik I" 

"Oh, pipe down, Sam ; or you'll puncture your tire." 

"VeU, say!" 

"Say v'at?" 

"Dat's ol' Toppinlift up dere, ain't it?" 

"Don't know," replied Erik ; "is it, boys?" 

"Yes, it's him, for sure," chimed in Yarmouth Pete. 
"I ought to know. He kicked me out o' his place night 
'fore last ; foUered me to the lock-up, an' prayed wid me 
till I axed him for some grub, when he cleared out, sayin' 
'the Lord will provide.' If the Lord done it. He come 
dressed in uniform ; for 'twas a cop that fetched me my 
supper." 

"Dat's Toppinlift," nodded Sam, as the speaker began 
his announcements ; "woice like a fog-horn, as de fellers 
says ; ve'll git our money's vurth, sure." 

The customary program was carried out. One by one, 
each puppet on the stage arose, stepped to the front, per- 
formed its part with more or less unction, and retired. 
Before the sermon a collection was announced. 

"Ah, there's Toppinlift ag'in; out for the coin this 
time," said Dandy. 

"Yes, his is the gospel of cold cash," assented Mother 
Cary. 

"Seems to be right to home, now," grunted the Polar 
Bear. 

"Yes ; if there's anything he's solid on, it's collections," 
added Skipper Cary, nodding his shaggy pate. 
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"Veil, v'en it comes to de dough," added Sam mis- 
chievously, "he's as good as a v'ole bakery." 

The sermon, or address, was given by a verbose, tact- 
less clergyman imported for the occasion; who, full of 
the barbarisms and absurdities of an effete yet eminently 
respectable theology, shot far over (or under) the heads 
of the good folk whom he intended to reach. The dis- 
course was pitifully inapt and inadequate. Starting in 
with the premise that man, as a genus, was a creature of 
sin and predestined to everlasting damnation, it went on 
to prove, incidentally, that seafaring men were the most 
corrupt of mortals; and that of these, fishermen, for 
whom the bottomless pit eternally yawned, were far and 
away the most perfect specimens of satanic depravity 
extant When, at length, the perspiring speaker finished 
and retired to mop his brow, a shiver of relief ran through 
the house. 

"Say, neighbor, I vants to ax ye a civil question," said 
Whisky Sam, seizing a passing usher by the coat-tail. 

"Well, what is it, old Hard-tack?" asked the embar- 
rassed usher, bending low over the burly fisherman. 

"Fd like to know if dat chap dat jest favored us vas 
bomed in dis country." 

"He was." 

"Has he ever b'en to school?" 

"He has been, you green Gary's chick." 

"Veil, den, I axes your pardin for heavin' ye to ; you're 
ahead o' me, dis trip. I've cruised on all de seas an' all 
de continents ; an' never before heard a man talk so long 
an' say so little." 

"Sorry for your disappointment, my friend. Shall I 
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refund your contribution?" replied the officious flunkey, 
vexed at being made the butt of a fisherman's joke. 

"To hell vid you an' your 'tribulation-box! Git out 
o' dis, damn ye, or I'll baste dose v'ite chops o' yours so 
your moder-in-law'U never know ye." 

"P'r'aps de speaker's off his feed to-day," suggested 
Erik pacifically, when the blow had moderated. 

"Yarse, he does look v'ite an' trembly roun' de gills," 
amended the Polar Bear. 

"I mistrust his supper didn't stay stowed las' night," 
acquiesced Yarmouth Pete. 

The climax of the meeting, however, came with the 
roll-call. At the close of the sermon an official announced 
that the list of vessels and men lost during the last twelve 
months would be read, requesting the audience to rise 
and remain standing until the list was finished. The house 
rose en masse. The silence was intense. 

"Stormy wind fulfilling his word," began the speaker 
dramatically. "Number of vessels lost, lo; number of 
men, 137. The vessels are as follows: 

"Little Fraud, January, lost on Georges with all hands." 

"Cousin Dick's vessel," remarked Dandy. 

"Lively Polly, February, lost on passage home from 
Newfoundland ; all hands. 

"Mary Jane Marden, March, lost on Grand Banks; 
two men saved." 

"Yes," whispered Whisky Sam, "two men an' a Porty- 
gee. 

"Shut up, there, Sam !" grunted Yarmouth Pete. "You 
soft Dutchmen is too devilish big feelin'. I knowed that 
Portygee well; a proper lad, that Sebastian; b'en ship- 
mates with him. Better climb down off your high boss. 
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He could mop up the floor with that oakum hair o' yours, 
Sebastian could, with both hands tied behind him/' 

''Let you tell it 1" snarled Sam, not relishing this sav- 
age thrust at himself and the race of blood and brawn for 
which he stoo3. 

"The giant trawler's discomfiture produced much mer- 
riment Laughter arose from the benches occupied by 
the Halibut's Fins party. Two keen-eyed ushers hastened 
down the aisle to investigate. Instantly, the boys were 
as dumb as oysters. As chickens fly to cover when the 
hawk approaches, so Mother Gary's boisterous brood 
sought the shelter of her protecting wings. 

'Tanther^" the speaker resumed, "May, lost in the ice 
on New Seattle ; all hands." 

"Dat's v'at a man gets by monkeyin' vid fog an' floes," 
soliliquized the wise Ursa Major. 

"De Funks don't cut no ice vid me," announced Whisky 
Sam. 

'Maid Marian, July, run down by tramp ; one saved. 

'Lydia Pinkham, September, sunk in South Ghannel 
by fruiter ; all hands." 

"Thank God for that I" exclaimed a deq> voice in the 
gallery. 

This dramatic reference to that oft-buried, much- 
lamented, phoenix-like individual^ "the greatest friend 
of woman," todc the house by storm. The speaker was 
drowned in a tumultuous sea of laughter. 

"Here's to Lyddy with all her tin, 
She's stmk so deep she can't git in ; 
Hope she'll never make land ag'in. 
Nor fetch the leathery city o' Lynn I" 



"] 
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roared a bellows-like voice with fog-horn attachment, 
from the rear gallery. 

''Amen I" shrilly piped, with startling antiphcmal ef- 
fect, a faded little ghost of a woman in black under th6 
speaker's nose. 

"Dat one o' de vidders?" asked the interested Polar 
Bear. 

"Yes, she's in the mourners' seats," answered Mother 
Gary. 

"Look how de Bear ketches onto crape," laughed the 
Spider. "He's heavin' out bait a-ready ; it's antonishin' 
how de werry mention o' vidders an' orphins pries open 
his vedder-eye." 

"A very encouragin' sign," nodded old Capt Gary 
approvingly. 

"Looks like a shadder passin' t'roo de land," observed 
the sympathetic Sam. 

Poor little sand-peep," mumbled Yarmouth Pete, 
she's as dry an' thin as a last year's robin's nest" 

When the hubbub had subsided, the chairman went on 
with his lugubrious task. 

"Irene Abbott, October; lost on Nantucket Shoals, 
Rose and Crown ; all hands. 

"Gee Whiz, of Boothbay, lost in the November blow ; 
ten picked up. 

"Peregrine White, Provincetown ; lost in the Thanks- 
giving blizzard; all hands. 

"Total, 137 men; average age 30; 60 from the 
Provinces, 45 Scandinavians, 6 Portuguese, 3 French- 
men, 2 English, I negro, i Jap.; the rest, scattering 
Americans, or nationality unknown. Of the lost, 50 were 
married, 87 single; leaving 50 widows and 135 orphans." 
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The bored official paused in his perfunctory task to 
refresh himself with a glass of water. "I have reserved 
the saddest announcement for the last/' he drawled, 
moping his beaded face with a black silk handkerchief 
of enormous proportions, "saddest because most recent 

"Leander Otis ; lost with all on board, fourteen brave 
men and true ; supposed to have gone down on the Culti- 
vator ^oal only last week. As fine a vessel and brave a 
crew as ever rounded Eastern Point — may God have 
mercy on their souls. Kindly give me your close atten- 
tion for a few minutes more, while I read the crew-list." 

The request was quite unnecessary. The lost skipper 
and his men were among the most popular of the fleet. 
At the mere mention of the vessel's name the great audi- 
torium became as silent and funereal as the tomb. This^ 
too, was the most trying part of the service for Erik and 
the friends of the Halibut's Fins. The crew of the Otis 
were all Scandinavians; and, with few exceptions, had 
boarded at Mother Gary's. Erik nerved himself for the 
ordeal ; for he knew the men, and honored them, every 
one. 

"Capt. Lars Larsen, master,'' continued the vc^ce at the 
desk, "native of Norway, 47; married, widow and five 
children ; lived at Fresh Water Cove. 

"John Hans Johnson, steward, Sweden, 38; married, 
widow and two children ; lived near Doctor's Pond, Por- 
tuguese Hill." 

"Good God, but dis is awful I" groaned Whisky Sam, 
feeling for his bandanna. "Callin' off dem names so 
dear to us in dat cut-an'-dried vay ; reelin' off our poor 
lost shipmates like ve vas to a dance — I calls it col'- 
blooded." 
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"Keep cool, V'isky," said Erik ; "I fought youM be de 
first to blubber." 

''But it's a tamal sight tougher'n I t'ought 'tvould be. 
Cap'." 

"Veil, look to vind'ard, shipmate I De blow'U soon be 
over; I sees blue sky a-ready." 

"Radder ride out a breeze o' vind cm La Have, dan 
lay to a drag, land-locked in dis bam. Anyt'ing's better*n 
fishin' for corpses vid only salvy sky-pilots slingin' bait." 

''Ole Olson, 31, single, Finland; boarded at 645 Long 
street. 

''Olaf Salberg, 29, married, Sweden ; widow and babe ; 
lived in Lumper's Lane, near the Soap Factory. 

"Ingebret Skaldsen, 42, single, native of Norway; 
boarded at Gary's." 

"Farvel, poor Gingerbred," murmured Erik, using the 
name by which his friend was most popularly known. 

"Karl Nordstrom, 39, single, native of Denmark; 
aryV 

"Shoot me for a skate," whimpered Sam, unable to 
control himself; "dat's Tall Karl. Poor devil; didn't 
t^nk he'd smell brimstone afore I did." 

"Per Palson, 23, single, U. S. Navy, native of Sweden ; 
boarded at the Green Dragon. 

"Gustaf Lorensen, 21, single, master diver; native of 
Faroe Islands ; boarded at Gary's. 

"Ghrist. Jacobsen, 28, married, native of Norway : 
leaves wife and three children at Ghristiansand ; boarded 
at Gary's. 

"Thorvald Iverson, 34, single, native of Sweden ; bril- 
liant musician ; boarded at the Bankers' Rest." 

"Dat's a He ; he never lived to de Rest," corrected the 
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watchful Polar Bear; "he's alvays boarded to de Bee- 
Hive." 

"Ah, dat's poor Thor de Fiddler," sighed Erik. 
"Many's de Hallings an' Spring Danses he has shaken 
out on Georges to make us tired dogs forgit de blows an' 
seas, an' de gen'ral cussedness o' Uvin' on a floatin' 
plank." 

"Veil, shipmates, I 'spects ve'll jine him bye an' bye," 
said Whisky Sam solemnly. "Ve're all stan'in on de same 
course. A fisherman's bound to go under, if he sails de 
sea long enough." 

"Reckon hell make dat black fiddle ring out some v'en 
ve fires a shot across his bows in Walhalla," whispered a 
rosy-cheeked Swede. 

"£n 5taa/* for Thor Iverson, Walhalla's boss fiddler!" 
grunted the Polar Bear, generously toasting the dead. 

The wearied chairman paused for breath. Like old 
Giaron ferrying his victims o'er the shadowy Styx, he 
seemed. Gaunt and grim he leaned upon the desk, alter- 
nately mopping his brow and washing his bony palms in 
invisible soap. Pulling himself together for the last at- 
tempt, he kept on with the fatal announcements ; his hol- 
low, sepulchral voice rising and falling in a heartless, 
perfunctory manner that sent a chill over his anxious 
listeners. 

"Arie Vroomsmann, 27, single, Rotterdam; boarded 
at Smokv Point. 

"Olaf Olsson, 46, married, native of Finland; widow 
and nine children; lived at the Sheep Pasture, Pigeon 

•A hctltfa. 
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''Oddur Halfdon Thorsteinsen, 32, single, native of 
Iceland ; boarded at Car/s.^ 

"He's off his trolley ag'in/' corrected Skipper Car>'; 
"he ain't none of our chicks ; he's b'en at the Bull Pup for 
the last ten months." 

"Knut Nielsen, alias Pat McCarthy, 44, single, native 
of Norway ; boarded at Gary's. 

"Again, I say: may God have mercy on their brave 
souls! And here, good friends, my long and gruesome 
list closes," concluded the speaker with a sickly smile. "I 
thank you for your kind indulgence. You may now be 
seated, while the ushers pass the boxes. In accordance 
with our custom, a second collection — the first being for 
the survivors of our deceased fishermen — ^will be taken 
to defray the expenses of this service," glancing signifi- 
cantly at the orchestra, the bunting, and elaborate dis- 
play of flowers and "set pieces" which adorned the stage. 
"Any surplus will be discriminatingly distributed among 
the deserving poor." 

"For grief's sake! twt> collections? Heaven help the 
poor," sighed Mother Gary, the kindly soul quite aghast 
at the unexpected demand upon her not too ample purse. 

"What'd I tell ye?" murmured her liege lord. "Didn't 
I give ye honest wamin' that Toppinlift's strong p'int was 
dollars? There's two collections to-day jest to please 
him. He's as much to home money-raisin' as a split 
pollick is on the flakes." 

"Pritty hard pickin' for 'em in dis pastur'," prognosti- 
cated Whisky Sam. 

"God help the widdies an' orphints," blubbered Yar- 
mouth Pete. 

The ghastly enumeration being ended, the overwrought 
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audience sank back upon the benches with a sigh of reUef . 
While the ushers were going the rounds an awkward 
pause ensued. The orchestra was remiss in its duties ; a 
soloist had failed to keep an appointment ; the first violin's 
E string had snapped ; the 'cellist was indulging in a nap. 
Spurred on by an irresistible impulse, Erik arose and, 
addressing the chair, asked if a few words by a fisherman 
would be out of place. 

"Certainly not," replied the chair, "provided the 
speaker comes forward to the platform." 

Necks were craned and eyes strained as the stalwart 
fisherman strode up the aisle and mounted the platform. 
The low buzz which followed him like a tide-rip burst 
into a flooding wave of applause as he turned, blushing 
painfully, and looked down upon that restless throng, 
the largest he had ever faced. 

"Beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman," said a stout, cleri- 
cal-looking man with heavy jaws, and bushy eyebrows 
against which gold-bowed spectacles were thrust, brush- 
ing rudely by Erik, and passing between him and the 
audience. "See!" pointing to the marble clock in the 
gallery, "the hour for closing is long past I move you, 
sir, that we now adjourn." 

Cries of "Shame ! shame I" "Down with him !" "Rub- 
ber neck!" "Make room for the fisherman 1" "Hear, 
hear I" rent the air ; accentuated by the piercing whistles 
and cat-calls of the omnipresent gallery-god. 

"But, Mr. Chairman, I protest 1" the portly citizen ex- 
postulated, when able to make himself heard. "I rise to 
a point of order. I object to this unknown young man, 
of excellent character though he may be. I forbid his 
speaking at this time. Would you turn our dignified 
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service of mourning into a vaudeville performance? 
Look at him, sir, fresh from his vessel, reeking with 
bilge-water and gurry. Why should he, a workingman, 
be allowed to address people of culture? Think of it, 
good citizens," turning appealingly to the row of white 
chokers and broadcloth at his side, "wine and water do 
not mix. Think of it, I say, members of the board ; think 
of it, ladies and gentlemen. An uneducated, unnaturalized 
'foreign devil,' uninvited, unannounced, slips into our 
select assembly, and coolly asks to address a body of 
Americans. The case is without precedent. He is too 
presuming. He should have the pride taken out of him ; 
he should be made to know his place — send him back to 
the forecastle, where he belongs." 

"For shame I" "Down with him 1" "Oust him I" "Give 
the fisherman a chance I" "To hell with the broadcloth !" 
"Up with the oilskins 1" "Three cheers for the skipper I" 
drowned the voice of the discomfited aristocrat. 

"By whose authority does this ignoramus presimie to 
speak?" he shouted presently; dodging a whisky bottle 
which, hurled from the gallery, hurtled past his bald pate 
and crashed against the desk, baptizing the open Bible as 
with hell-fire. 

"By de 't'ority of de fishermens o' Cape Ann, an* o' 
God A'mighty backin' 'em 1" roared Whisky Sam, leaping 
upon a settee and waving both hands above his head in 
the frenzy of wrath. "Come on, shipmates ! Poller me, 
boys! Ve'U lam de v'ite-livered cuss how to treat 
fishermens I Ve'U show him v'at it means to set Wiking- 
blood a-b'ilin' like po'gy-i'le in a try-pot I Loc4c lively, 
mates I On vid V'isky Sam !" 

With a hoarse roar of rage like that of the swirling 
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tides in the Bay of Fundy, a mob of desperate fishermen 
swept up the aisle, leaped to the platform, seized the 
trembling victim, bore him struggling from the hall, and 
rushed him to the Halibut Wharf, where he and his 
sumptuous broadcloth were given an involuntary bath. 
So quickly was the coup d'itat achieved, that the authori- 
ties were powerless to interfere. The few policemen on 
duty at the doors were helpless, even had they not been in 
sympathy with tfie movement ; and, with the patrolman's 
proverbial tact, had the good sense to keep out of the 
way. 

"Gentlemens of de Memorial Committee, ladies an' 
gentlemens, frien's an' shipmates," began Erik modestly, 
when quiet had been restored, "I'm awful sorry for dis 
disturbance. I'm werry sorry if any act of mine, or any 
frien's of mine, has upset dis fine an' gran' meetin'." 

"O never mind Iwut the 'polc^^y; no sparrin' for 
wind, skipper 1 Jest sail in an' give us the screed you'd 
laid out to give us. We'll stan' by ye till daylight." Such 
was the greeting with which he was received. 

"We much regret this aggressive conduct on the part of 
one of our members, Capt. Naaven," said the Chairman, 
whose tongue, having recovered from its astonishment, 
was again loosed. "Such unheard of conduct is inexcus- 
able ; nay, it is damnable. The honorable gentleman - if, 
indeed, it be proper to call him 'honorable' and 'gentle- 
man,' - has insulted, not only you personally, but also the 
noble body of men which you represent, and so well 
represent, the bone and sinew of Cape Ann, the builders 
of Gloucester, the founders of her prosperity — ^the fisher- 



men. 
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"Bully for the Chairman I Naaven has the floor I Hit 
'cr up, skip' I" greeted this kindly speech. 

"I hasn't a werry long screed for ye, good frien's ; an' 
I s'pose you'll t'ink it don't amount to much v'en I've said 
it. It's only a few simple t'oughts, such as comes to us 
poor sea-dogs vallerin' about out dere on de fishin'-banks, 
consamin' de hardships of our callin,' an' our lives v'en 
ashore. Since I'm here, aloft in de fightin'-top, as ye 
might say, I s'pose I'd better spit it out If I goes too 
fur, you must bear vid me, dat's all ; for, remember, I'm 
'only a fisherman,' as de Long Street sports puts it." 
(Cheers;criesof "Good, good!" "Goon!" "That's the 
stuff 1" "Bully for Naaven !") "Veil, den. 111 b'ile down 
my screed into parts, de vay de parsons does ; an' run de 
feed t'roo de bait-mill, so it can't hurt ye: 

"First — ^Ve're no paupers, an' no blood-suckers, us 
fishermens. Ve treats a man proper, an' steers a com- 
pass-course. Ve pays for v'at ve gits ; or, if ve can't pay 
for a t'ing, den ve does vidout it Ve don't like dis top- 
loftikil patronizin' business - how could ye expec' a 
healthy halibut to svaller sour bait ? Ve're mens ; an' 
you're mens. Our fists is hard, an' yours soft ; our coats 
is tore, an' yours tony ; but our hearts is as varm as any 
man's. Ve claims dat jumpers an' oilskins don't cover 
any more sins dan b'iled shirts an' svaller-tails. Ve vants 
to be treated as veil on de Post-Office steps as ve are 
'board ship. If dere's anybody in my hearin' dat t'inks 
he can vork to vind'ard o' me on dis tack, now's de time 
for him to set his kites an' break out his spinnaker. 
(Hearty, indeed, was the cheering. "It's Naaven's trick — 
he's on the right tack — steady. Let her run, Erik I") 

"Second — Ve vants a reg'lar 'fishial Memorial Day for 
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Fishermens, every year. Yes, a reg'lar-built, full- 
blooded, double-decker day for us poor devils alone. If 
ve're vorth anything to ye, ve're vorth dat. It's gospil 
truth dat ve disgraces ye, once in a v'ile ; v'en de vine is 
in, de vit is out, ye knows. Be honest, now, yous shore- 
mens; do ve veb- foots disgrace yous any oftener dan 
yous disgraces yourselves? But ve honors ye, an' loves 
ye, in our rough vay. An' help ye ve alvays vill ; v'ile 
God gives us a deck to stan' on, a dory to straddle, an' 
a halibut to snub. (Loud cries of "Good!" "More, 
morel") 

"Third — ^Ve vants a half-decent place to meet in, an' 
loaf in, an' live in, v'ile ashore. Yous have your clubs — 
v'y shouldn't ve have ours? Ve helps build yours, — ^v'y 
can't yous help build ours ? 'Share, an' share alike' is de 
fisherman's rule. An' it's a rule dat vorks as veil ashore 
as it does at sea. A Fisherman's Club is v'at I'm out 
for. (Deafening applause.) 

"Fourth — ^Ve not only asks your respec' an' fellership 
v'ilst livin' ; but ve vants your lovin' t'oughts to f oiler us 

v'en dead. Ve don't vant to be buiied like dogs— dough 
yous don't git a chance to bury many of us ; Fader Nep- 
tune beats to vind'ard of ye most every time, an' takes 
dat job off your hands. But v'at ve vants is a Memorial 
to Fishermens ; de lost, an' de livin'. A shipshape fishin' 
schooner, a dandy flyer in bronze — ^Tobin's '11 do us — is 
v'at us fellers takes to. An' ve t'inks dat Stage Fort 
Park is de place for it. Ve vould have a schooner restin' 
on a solid sea o' Cape Ann granite; a trig little clipper 
under double-reefs, her colors at half-mast, a man in oil- 
skins at de v'eel. Or, as ol' Cap'n Barvick said one dirty 
night on George's las' fall: 'Have a Burgess boat, all 
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togged out, all sail sot, an' everything taut, headin' 
straight for de Funks.' Now, good frien's an' shipmates 
all, I've said my say, an' spun my yam ; an' my vatch is 
up. T'ankin' ye kin'ly for yours 'tention, I'll go below 
an' turn in." 

"Hooray for Erik Naaven, de narviest fisherman o* de 
Cape Ann fleet, an' de squarest man in de vorl' !" roared 
Whisky Sam, returned from his aqueous task at the 
Halibut Wharf. As master of the cheering he was an 
unqualified success. Under his lusty leadership great 
enthusiasiasm prevailed; in the midst of which a fat 
woman in the front row* fainted, and was borne to the 
street. 

Erik's masterly, touching appeal, as welcome as it had 
been unexpected, fittingly served as the valedictory. The 
tH*ave lad, unconscious of the good his noble character 
was exerting, little dreaming what his manly speech 
meant, and was to mean, to old Cape Ann, left the plat- 
form at once, joining Mother Cary and the jubilant 
group of friends awaiting him near the door. Thus the 
most unique memorial service in Gloucester's fishy annals 
was at an end. 



CHAPTER XX 

A BROKEN TRIP 

"Hdwe'er it be, it seems to me 
'Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

— Tennyson. 

THE next morning Erik again put to sea, accord- 
ing to agreement, having given up the Live 
Wire, and taken the Hard Chance for a 
La Have trip. The hardship and excite- 
ment of the Christmas cruise told upon him. Yet, 
nothing daunted, he was eager to be off. "A poor fisher- 
man is he," he said to himself, "who vould stay ashore 
because he vas sick or tired. I must prove myself a 
Wiking, an' put to sea afore my fins dries up." Naturally 
enough, his heart was full of the home-going; thoughts 
of the wedding spurred him on. The home-letters only 
served to remind him that there was not a day to be lost, 
not a dollar missed, before that event to which he and 
Karen were so eagerly looking forward. 

This time, however, he did not carry his full comple- 
ment of men. Two had left the vessel, disgruntled that 
they were compelled to loaf ashore while the skipper at- 
tended a "high-falootin' funeral," a funeral without a 
corpse. Two others, having fallen prey to the kitchen- 
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barroom, went to sea by proxy; the diddy-bags stowed 
away in their bunks acting as dummies. Erik scorned to 
wait for the stragglers, or to ship more hands. The 
weather was too fine to lose. Short-handed or full- 
handed, he was bound to fish. He would at least make a 
start and do the best he could ; putting in at some port in 
the Provinces, if necessary, for extra men. 

Off he sailed for La Have, the unvanquished Viking; 
short of men, to be sure; but not short of pluck. But 
the good fortune with which he had started in as master 
now seemed to desert him. Bad luck not only followed 
the ship, but kept well aboard, as one of the crew ex- 
pressed it. Another asserted with the utmost positiveness 
that the vessel's name hoodooed them. Erik, pondering 
upon all that was said and done, consulting the omens, 
sailor-like, the moon, stars and planets, began to think 
before the trip ended that there was something in a 
name, after all. 

The Hard Chance had been on the grounds only three 
days when one of the crew had his leg broken by the 
fore-gaff, and Erik was obliged to run into Shelbume 
with the injured man. Having left him at the hospital, 
he shipped four hands to make up the deficit, had his 
water-casks refilled, and laid in a fresh supply of bait 
and a quantity of fine Prince Edward Island potatoes. 
During the afternoon, however, the wind freshened, and 
it looked so dirty outside that the skipper decided to re- 
main in the harbor over night. Many of the crew im- 
proved the opportunity with which fortune favored them 
by putting in the greater part of the night at a "break- 
down" in a neighboring sail-loft ; rowing gaily ashore in 
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all the splendor and distinction of shore-togs from the 
States. 

To be landlocked in a sleepy Nova Scotia town was, to 
these daring free-lances, the equivalent of languishing 
behind the bars, and infinitely worse than life on the open 
sea. Their restless energies and world-wide ambitions 
demanded scope. What had a tiny forest-fringed, sea- 
washed hamlet, with a few decrepit g^andams bending 
becapped and bepiped over their droning wheels, and a 
smoky smithy where the grizzly smith gossiped over his 
wheezing bellows and glowing forge, to offer their keen 
cosmopolitan spirits? 

Whisky Sam took in the lay of the land at a glance, 
expressing utter disgust in his terse and vigorous manner. 
Humph ! I don't like de idee o' bein' cooped up here a 
veek in a measly little Blue Nose willage. Look at dese 
pesky Blue Nose ports, — ^Yarmouth, Medvay, Mulgrave, 
Shelburne, Lunenburg, an* de rest, — dey're not'in* but 
bob-tailed Gloucesters an' scorched out hell-holes; two 
hunderd year behin' de times, an' de risin' sun, de v'ole 
bilin' of 'em. 'Tain't dat I've any hardness ag'in 'em; 
dey're ag'in deirselves. Dey're too near de Nord-pole; 
an' too fur from de Ian' o* plenty. Vat's de use of a 
man's valkin' roun' on de airt's crust jest to save fun'ril 
expenses? Radder'n live so fur from Gloucester vid her 
bilgc-vater, gurry, an' green-backs, he'd much better jump 
into his coffin an' t'ank his frien's kin'ly for screwin' 
down de lid." 

Anchored within easy hailing-distance of the Hard 
Chance was a trig little trader, the Lively Polly of Char- 
lottetown, of which Erik had purchased his potatoes. The 
Polly was literally a "lively" Polly ; since, in addition to 
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the provisions in the hold, she carried a cargo of live stock 
on the deck. Lashed to a ring-bolt abaft the fore-mast a 
sleek dun cow was chewing her cud as unconcernedly as 
if in a cloverfield. Several sheep were huddled under 
the lee of the main-mast; pens containing geese, ducks, 
and chickens were disposed here and there. A vainglori- 
ous cockerel flapped its wings and crowed lustily from its 
perch on the fore-gaff ; while a score of frolicsome pigs 
ran about the deck, grunting with evident satisfaction at 
finding themselves afloat. The homely vessel closely re- 
sembled a floating barn-yard. 

"Hear dose squealin' pigs over dere on de Polly, don't 
ye, skip' ?" said Sam shortly before sunset 

Tes, V'isky." 

'Veil, I hopes dey've got deir sea-legs on. I means 
to go dorymates vid *em. Fm goin' to ship one o' dose 
prime porkers for a La Have trip afore daybreak, if it 
takes a leg." 

"Ah, you rascal; you've got good smellers for fresh 
pork." 

"Course ; I'm no Jew ; pig is pig, an' pork is pork, de 
vorl' 'round." 

"De Polly looks like a stock-yard blowed to sea, don't 
she?" 

"Yarse, or like de Ark broke adrift from Ararat. See ; 
dere's a cow lashed to de fore-mast, a rooster gone aloft 
to take de sun, geese, ducks an' chickens schoolin' over 
de wessel ; an' as for dose fat pigs ripe for de pot, v'y, it 
makes my mouth vater to look at 'em." 

"Better go ashore to de party vid de boys," suggested 
the skipper, fearful lest Sam's proposed pork deal might 
give rise to international complications. "Better take in 
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de dance, V'isky, an* shake out a Hailing for de 'hay- 
seeds' to gape over. You can sport a red sveater, an' 
yaller oilskins an' sou'vester^ an' take de shine off de 
Blue Nose sparks." 

"T'anks, Erik ; no party for me, t'ank ye. I'd radder 
haul skates off Sable Island till de gunn'ls vas vore down 
I0 de vater-line. De red sveater*s all right, dat is, for 
sportin' mens ; but as for de yaller sou'vester, you'd never 
ketch one on de Cape. Ve'd call a man dat had de narve 
to sport a yaller sou'vester, a Jonah ; an' run de head dat 
vore it t'roo de bait-mill." 

Erik and the boys laughed heartily over the big Ber- 
genser's nonsense as they went below to supper. But 
Whisky Sam was as good as his word. Long after mid- 
night, when the merry-makers had pulled noisily aboard 
from the international function, and, more or less g^roggy, 
tumbled into their bunks, and the harbor was as dark and 
quiet as a grave-yard, he took a dory and pulled over to 
the Lively Polly with muffled oars. He had discreetly 
taken the latitude and longitude of the pig-pen before 
dark, and consequently knew his course, steering with a 
precision fatal alike to pork and porkers. Lifting himself 
stealthily over the rail, he stole along the deck, groped 
about, and quickly found the pigs huddled innocently in 
the straw, all unconscious of their peril. Stowing a slum- 
bering porker under each arm, he made a bee-line for his 
boat. As he vaulted over the rail his foot slipped, and he 
landed head-first in the bottom of the dory, on top of his 
precious swine. The frightened pigs set up an unearthly 
squealing; one of them leaped overboard in its frenzy, 
and was swept seaward uttering cries that must have 
startled the mermaids in their deepest caves. Their out- 
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cries were liberally responded to by the creatures on the 
deck. The cow lowed, the sheep bleated, the geese 
squawked, the ducks quacked, the cock crowed, the hens 
cackled, and the other agitated porkers rushed squealing 
about the deck, so many vocal, peripatetic pork-barrels, 
or an operatic graphophone run wild. Instantly, the quiet 
and decorous trader had become a craft accursed, manned 
by a crew of shrieking demons. The entire harbor was 
alive with the weird uproar. From every anchored vessel, 
and every house along the shore, lights were sochi flash- 
ing, and voices hoarsely challenging. 

Yet Whisky Sam, the unsuspected cause of the noc- 
turnal babel, calmly pursued his piratic and porky way. 
His carnal mind set on visions of fresh pork, savory 
sparerib, and roast sucking pig, he stuffed his remaining 
prize into a gunny sack, and pulled lustily out into the 
darkness. Before the sleepy men of the trader had 
dragged themselves up the companion, he had reached 
the Hard Qiance, moored his bumboat, and was snugly 
stowed away in his bunk, his foolhardy pate transforming 
the bagged porker into a soft and warm, if not restful, 
porcine pillow. 

Considering discretion to be the better part of valor, 
the Hard Chance boys made sail by starlight, the wind 
having moderated. Before sunrise they were well oflE 
the land. Arrived on the fishing-grounds, Sam's daring 
escapade and a taste of the toothsome pork — ^the sweeter, 
perhaps, being stolen — ^kept the crew in good humor for 
a while. The new hands worked in acceptably; a good 
spot of fish was found ; and, for a few days at least, the 
halibut tumbled aboard as if they belonged there. 

But La Have was in its ugliest winter mood. Gale 
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after gale descended upon the Hard Chance. In three 
weeks there were but six fishing-days. The decks were 
swept, the "checker-boards" and a nest of dories were 
washed overboard. The jib and foresail were split; the 
foremast was sprung ; a man was lost 

The dirty weather affected the men, their temper har- 
monizing with that of the sea; and the poor luck ren- 
dered them desperate creatures. There was grumbling 
in cabin and galley and fore-peak ; there was cursing over 
trawl and hurdy-gurdy. Some said it was what came of 
shipping with a boy; others, that it was ^'Dutchman's 
luck." The spoc^ story had gone the garrulous rounds 
of vessel and boarding-house. It was agreed that, what- 
ever the cause might be, Capt Naaven was a Jonah- 
skipper, and the Hard Chance a Jonah-vessel. At table, 
the first gang laid down the law to the second gang ; and 
the second gang, returning the compliment in kind, drew 
up a rigorous code of etfiics for the first On several 
sanguinary occasions the mug-up closet became the scene 
of a free fight which, for freedom of action and heads 
laid low, outrivalled Donnybrook Fair. 

Poor Erik had a sorry time of it ; and but for the pluck 
and devotion of Whisky Sam would have suffered defeat. 
He had more than the warring elements with which to 
contend. Far more difficult to face than howling blast 
or booming sea were the sullen men, who, tired, discour- 
aged, scowled at him like a pirate-crew. 

But the fair-minded men met every attack upon the 
skipper, and silenced the assailing guns of their ship- 
mates with equally vigorous shots. One night, in the 
forecastle, the contest for and against the captain waxed 
hotter than usual The smoke^ not of cannon, but of 
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T. Ds., filled the stifling place. Barely discernible 
through the curling smoke-wreaths, the forms of the 
burly combatants reeled to and fro. A bullying Cape 
Bretoner, whom, by the bye, the skipper had once pulled 
half-drowned from the bottom of a dory, hegstn a series 
of particularly savage thrusts. 

The faithful Sam, only too glad of the opportunity, 
hastened to pick up the gauntlet ''J^^^ Y^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ 
tongue 'tvixt your teeth, Jake Garnet,*' he roared; "or 
I'll run dat slab-sided carcass o' yours t'roo de bait-mill. 
Couldn't do no better yourself, Jonah Jake I If it hadn't 
b'en for Skipper Naaven's sand, you'd a b'en stow^ avay 
in Davy Jones' Locker, two hunderd fadom deep, long 
aga 

A furious scufHe ensued ; emerging triumphantly from 
which, like St Michael rising victorious from his fray 
with the dragon, Sam puffed out lustily: "Don't min* 
dat lunk-head, cap' ; dere's plenty o' better men dan he is 
inside prison-bars. Hold your chin up, cap'! Itll he 
smooder runnin' by an' by. Life ain't all blows an' 
cross-seas. Nail de colors in de riggin', an' keep hustlin'." 

"T'anks, Sam ; if mens vas all like you, dere vouldn't 
be any trouble beatin' home to glory." 

"Dat's right, Erik. Hold your chin up, boy, v'erevcr 
ye are. A Wiking's a Wiking, v'atever his port o' hail." 

The fishing was picking up a bit, after a three-days* 
blow, when the vessel sprang a-leak. Erik and Sam, 
investigating, found that the seams had opened, and their 
craft was fast making water. 

"Poor old Hard Chance," said Erik ; "she's leakin' like 
a sieve." 
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"De scow's veil-named," was the answer. "It's a hard 
chance if ve fetches Fish Town." 

Thus, having lost a man and much of her gear, looking 
more like a derelict than a navigable craft, the Hard 
Chance limped back to port with a broken trip, her crew 
at the pumps, the colors at half-mast. 



CHAPTER XXI 
HIGH-LINE 



**Ther^s no wind blows that a sea-dog can't. 
Somehow or 'nother, git a slant," 

—Hale. 

WHEN Erik next stood off shore he com- 
manded another vessel; one in point of 
decrepitude and antiquity quite the equal of 
the Hard Chance, or even of Noah's Ark. 
Finding the Hard Chance too badly injured for imme- 
diate use, he left her in the lumpers' hands and took 
another boat, a venerable, flat-bottomed old-timer; an 
old sand-drogher and ex-Georgesman, rejoicing in the 
good old scriptural name of Keren-happuch ; or, to use 
tfie fishermen's clever adaptation, "Kickin' Heifer." 

"Any old scow'll do to make money in," laughed the 
easy-going skipper ; "de homlier de tub de better, 'long's 
de bottom don't drop out of her." First, however, he 
put the vessel on the ways, and had her thoroughly over- 
hauled in anticipation of the buffeting she was to receive. 
The Happuch was scraped and caulked, and treated to a 
coat of copper-paint. When the lumpers had done their 
duty, the riggers and sail-makers took her in hand ; her 
stays and shrouds were tautened up, and a heavy suit of 
sails bent on. The preparations were not without reason ; 
for the Happuch was going to try her luck this time off 
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Sable Island, on the Peak and in the Gully, that interest- 
ing region known to the fleet as the "mouth o' hell." At 
the end of a week the old vessel's friends hardly recog- 
nized her, so complete was the transformation. 

"Looks like a cup-defender, don't she, cap', all gold- 
leaf an' copper-paint ?" said Sam to Erik as they strolled 
down to the wharf for a final look the day before sailing. 
"But 'tain't your gingerbread-vork, your smood seas an' 
leadin' vinds, dat makes mens an' boats. No, it takes 
somet'in' more dan dat ; it's nosin' up into de no'deasters, 
an' ridin' out de blows vid de ile-bag over de side, dat 
shows de stufEn' dere is in wessel an' skipper." 

"I'd race her 'cross de pond vid all de fin-keelers dey 
can trot out," replied Erik, meeting his mate half-way. 

"Guess ve'd better h'ist de skull an' cross-bones, skip- 
per, an' go privateerin' off Labrador," added the mirthful 
Sam ; "ve kin declare var on de Huskies, clean 'em out, 
an' make a fortun' in v'ale-ile and seal-skins." 

That evening Erik wrote Karen to look for him by the 
first of June; adding that he was about sailing for the 
Sable Island grounds, and hoped to have gjand luck, for 
it was to be, he planned, the last halibut trip before their 
marriage. 

"I hope to do better dan ever before, an' come in high- 
line," the letter ran ; "of course luck vill follow me, for I 
shall t'row my change overboard at de v'istlin'-buoy for 
old Moder Ann to buy a new bonnet vid. Your picture 
is on de vail o' my bunk, shipped for de trip ; an' de little 
keepsakes is safely stowed avay in de diddy-bag." 

Erik and his men were early aboard. The Keren- 
happuch sailed before daylight, to catch the morning tide. 
After the faithful beacons on Ten Pound Island and 
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Eastern Point had glided the mariners down the broad 
harbor with which they were so familiar, the stars were 
their pilots ; and they were well off shore before the sim 
rose sullenly from the sea, his sleepy face veiled in a 
night-cap of flying clouds. 

The vessel was kept off for Cape Sable, and in a few 
days, despite rough weather, had reached the fishing- 
grounds and begun work. The weather was dirty all 
along, there being days at a time when it was not safe to 
launch a dory. Skipper Erik fretted under the vexatious 
delays, and made frequent change of berth. Now in the 
Gully, now on the Peak ; now in shoal water, now in deep, 
he shifted to suit the exigencies of the hour. First work, 
then idleness, seemed to be the rule of the trip. A day 
at the trawls, fighting, not for fish only, but for life, when 
those bucking bronchos of the seas, the dories, threatened 
to hurl their riders into the wallowing waves, would be 
followed by a day in the steaming cabin and forecastle ; 
with song and story, fiddle and accordion, sandwiched 
between euchre, cribbage, and high-low Jack. 

There were, indeed, glorious days, when the sun lay 
warm upon the great deep, and the sumptuous billows 
heaved and coruscated in almost tropical indolence. The 
balmy breath of the Gulf-stream seemed to bestow upon 
those northern latitudes a summer-like serenity. In dory 
or upon deck, the fishermen filled their deep chests with 
the intoxicating ozone, licked the salt from their bronzed 
cheeks, and laughed and exulted like tritons. 

The calm days, however, were always followed by 
stormy ones, and summer's warmth by winter's chill. One 
morning a fleet of icebergs came sweeping down upon 
them like a hostile armada. So swiftly did the mighty 
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bergs, invincible foemen in glittering armor, advance upon 
the anchored vessel, that Erik was obliged to cut the cable 
and fly for safety. For several days the ice-mountains 
sailed proudly by, bound south; their superb, iridescent 
peaks glorious in the sun ; patches of sapphire, emerald, 
ruby, copper and beryl, tinting their stupendous slopes. 
A gorgeous spectacle they presented, these crystal ships ; 
their diamond-crested tops high in air, their massive 
keels hundreds of fathoms deep, melting away in the 
tropic Gulf-waters. How pathetic and futile seemed their 
career, always faring, never arriving; ever swimming, 
swimming gravely, — a fated fleet, an accursed argosy of 
spectres, pressing on to its awful doom. 

One day Erik and his crew paid a visit to a neighboring 
berg, securing, besides a fresh supply of drinking-water, 
two seals and a young polar bear ; on which they feasted 
royally. On a stormy afternoon, out of the rain and fog, 
unperceived until close upon them, there burst a huge 
berg. Far above the flying mist and the spindrift of the 
rushing seas loomed the forbidding monster, its g^ay- 
green sides and dripping pinnacles frowning upon the 
waves which hurled themselves against its grinding, 
groaning bases and shelving reaches as the surf beats 
upon a rock-bound coast The vessel seemed doomed: 
and it was only after infinite toil that the mariners found 
themselves free from danger. With the awful diapason 
of the seas churning against the crystal cliffs ringing in 
their ears like a marche funhbre, they took to their bunks, 
thankful to have escaped the ice-king's fatal clasp. 

At the end of three weeks, however, several sets had 
been made ; a marketable trip of fish was stowed in the 
hold, and success seemed assured. 
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"Skipper," said Whisky Sam one morning with more 
than wonted seriousness, "I t'inks ve'd better be gittin' 
out o' dis." 

"How so, Sam?" asked Erik. 

"Veil, cap', it's like dis," squinting to windward. "De 
glass has b'en fallin' all night, de vind has canted out to 
de east'ard, an' it's breezin' up every hour. It's goin' to 
be vorse afore it's better, onless my eyes is foolin' me. 
A man might jest as veil be toastin' his carcass in hell, as 
to g^t ketched off Sable Island in a no'deast harricane." 

"Veil, I'll chew it over, V'isky," the confident skipper 
replied; "guess de Heifer's good for dis little breeze o' 
vind. It goes ag'in my grain to heave up now I'm 
bound to make a smashin' trip dis time, — an' you knows 
de reason, V'isky Sam." 

"Yes, yes, dat's all right, cap'; no 'pology needed; 
mens is mens, an' gals is gals ; sparkin' is all right in its 
place ; but de Sable Island grounds ain't no spot for calico 
or courtin'. If de skipper gits us into trouble dis trip, 
'tvouldn't be de fus' time ve'd b'en v recked by petticoats ; 
vould it, boys?" 

A hearty "no, no," vindicated Whisky Sam's philo- 
sophic assumption. The experienced navigator was now, 
surely, angling in what had been for him only disappoint- 
ing and troubled waters. 

"Veil, den, boys, one more good set," announced Erik, 
"an' den veil make tracks for home." 

After a hasty breakfast the boats were sent out. The 
sea and sky had already become dangerously turbulent; 
yet no one flinched. No calves' hearts or sheeps' heads 
ballasted that boat. Like gladiators stripping for the 
arena the brave men went forth, exulting in their strength. 
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and shouting defiance at their sworn enemy, the sea. 
Rougher and uglier with the rising gale waxed the ashen 
deep. The eager waves leaped for their prey, the busy, 
scornful dories. Now and then a hissing sea, a mountain 
of glass, broke aboard the quivering schooner, sweeping 
her decks. 

The battling with the raging elements was too much 
for human beings to endure. Erik could not bear to think 
that lives were recklessly exposed at his bidding. At 
length, after a consultation with the cook, he set the 
colors in the rigging as a signal for the men to return. 
It was displayed none too soon ; for it was with the great- 
est difficulty that the boats worked their way back to the 
vessel. Two, indeed, were unable to do so, and were 
forced to wait till the schooner got under way and ran 
for them; picking up her helpless waifs at last, after 
almost running them under. 

"Now, den, boys, be lively," shouted the skipper when 
the late-comers were safely on board and their dories 
stowed and lashed in the nests; "make ever3rt'ing fast. 
Ve'U square avay for Cape Ann, an' leave dis graveyard 
far astern." 

"Dat's right, cap'," responded Whisky Sam for his 
mates, "I b'lieves in keepin' to vind'ard o' de graveyard. 
Dere's no sich t'ing as too much canwis spread, nor too 
much headvay on, vid dat devil's breadin'-hole, de No'd- 
east Bar, all a smoder o' foam to lu'ard an' astam; is 
dere, boys?" 

"Hooray for Thatcher's an' ol' Fish Town I" echoed 
the oil-skinned chorus. 

"Veil, I kin e'en a'most smell de fish on de ilakes now/' 
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exclaimed Norse Sambo, holding a white mitten against 
his jolly red nose. 

'How about de soap-factory?" suggested the skipper 

Wat's the matter wid the glue-works?" meekly in- 
quired Yarmouth Pete*, burying his sensitive olfactories 
within the depths of a startling red and yellow bandanna. 

'Yes, an' the po'gie-mill ?" added his dorymate. 

'Three cheers for ol' Mother Ann, dead ahead, three 
hunderd mile away !" laughed the heroes in their yellow 
coats of mail, as they sprang to halliards and sheets. 

Because of threatening weather, the cautious skipper 
had kept the vessel off shore. He was now not sure of 
his position, having had no squint at the sun in over a 
week. He decided, therefore, to work in toward the land 
a bit for bearings, wishing to take his departure from 
Sable Island, and thus get a slant for Thatcher's. 

But Capt. Naaven missed his reckoning this time. 
Hardly was he under way when the wind again shifted, 
swinging farther out over the sea. The northeaster proved 
too much for him, as for thousands of others. The 
wholesale breeze increased to a gale from the east-north- 
east A howling snowstorm enveloped the laboring vessel 
as in a winding-sheet. The Happuch had not reeled off 
many knots when, suddenly, his eyes bulging from their 
sockets, the lookout ran aft, shouting : "Breakers I break- 
ers ahead f Breakers under the lee bow 1" 

With straining eyes and blanched cheeks the brave 
men gazed off into the swirling snow, and beheld breakers 
on every hand. What was to be done ? To tack in that 
wind and sea was impossible ; to anchor was death. Crew 
looked at skipper, and skipper lodced at crew. It was an 
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awful moment. The suspense was of the sort that blanches 
the hair and ages a man in a single hour. 

"Guess ve're in for it, boys/' shouted the captain 
hoarsely. "Near's I can make out, ve're right in de midst 
o' de Sable Island shoals, headin' for de No'deast Bar. 
Dere's not'in' else to do but to let her run ; p'r'aps shell 
fetch over de bar, an' p'r'aps she von't — God only knows." 

"Aye, aye, skipper ; dat's v'ere ve is ; but veil stan' by 
ye," was the response of fearless Viking hearts. "If ve 
lives, ve lives ; if ve dies, v'y, ve'U go togedder. It's only 
for de once." 

"Yarse," added Whisky Sam, whose flamboyant wit 
even the waves of death could not quench, "an' de fust 
man to fetch up in Walhalla is de best feller." 

On, on the trembling vessel sped; now buried in the 
trough of the seas, now hurled skyward oh the racing 
crests. Skipper and mate, lashed side by side at the 
wheel, held their breath when the seas struck, and watched 
her shiver and heel. Each succeeding moment seemed 
to produce a fiercer wind and uglier sea. Afoam with fury, 
one towering wave after another rushed to crush the flee- 
ing quarry. Now they broke along-side, now astern; 
hissing with rage and disappointment as the vessel es- 
caped their clutching arms. A seething, foam-flecked 
mountain, higher than the foremast-head, rushed savagely 
by, breaking under the bows ; close behind swept a sec- 
ond, equally furious. Then followed another, and an- 
other, and another; a band of angry lions with flying 
mane and sullen roar. Thus, borne on the breast of 
mighty seas, the schooner was hurled onward. She was 
now in the midst of the shoals on the bar. The wailing 
of the blast was as the shrieking of the countless victims 
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already perished there. Each leaping wave was but a 
leering demon hungry for its prey. Death seemed to 
have leaped aboard the fated vessel and assumed com- 
mand. His icy fingers seemed to have wrested the wheel 
from the grasp of the fearless men who stood there ex- 
pecting each moment to be their last. Destruction was 
apparently inevitable. 

Thump— thud — crunch, — ^the vessel had struck! 

"Good God, save us !" went up from the quivering craft. 

But on she sped, impelled by the wave following that 
which had swept her upon the bar. Another moment of 
suspense, and again she grounded on the greedy, grinding 
sands. The end was near ; Death was about to claim them 
for his own; hc^e was abandoned. A thousand furies 
rioting amid the battle of the elements, seemed to leer 
and hiss at the troubled mariners. Yes, Death had boarded 
the craft and taken the wheel; and the howling demons 
of the deep shrieked the wilder, exulting in their leader's 
victory. Yet there was one thing Death could not do ; he 
could not conquer fearless spirits. Not a man quailed. 
Every one was at his post, watching, waiting, prepared, 
with head erect and flashing eye ; ready to enter the soul's 
harbor of refuge — eternity. 

The two at the wheel stood grasping the spokes in a 
death-grip. Tears, not for self, trickled over their white 
faces ; yet they looked at each other and smiled bravely, 
thinking, not of death, but of duty. 

Erik had no fears for self. Death was nothing; he 
was prepared to meet the God whom he loved and trusted. 
But his mother and promised bride — ^he could not bear 
the thought of parting from them. Scarce knowing what 
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he did, he began to sing softly, as to himself, the dear 
old song which he had sung to Karen on the saeter: 

"Undrer tnig paa hvad jeg faa at se 
Over de hole Fjeldef'*^ 

Then his mother's parting words came to him: "Be 
brave, Erik. Be a good Viking." 

Thrilled by her inspired message, he was instantly 
transformed. He became for the moment a true Viking, 
filled with the dauntless spirit of the 'old sea-kings. 
Proudly he drew his superb physique to its full height ; 
the blue eyes flashed, the dilated nostrils quivered. He 
wrenched the sou'wester from his head and swung it 
aloft, his wet, matted hair gleaming like gold. "Hello, 
dere, boys," he shouted through his hand, "set de colors 
masthead-high ! If ve must die, ve'U die like mens ; ve'U 
go down vid de colors flyin'." 

A brave hurrah greeted this Spartan speech. 

And the fearless mate, not to be outdone by his noble 
skipper, sung out hoarsely : "Aye, aye, dere ! look lively, 
boys I Up vid de buntin' ! If ve're goin' down, better 
show de folks 'tother side o' torment who ve be, an' v'erc 
ve hails from. Yankees feels to home an3rv'eres; dcir 
flag's respected in more vorl's dan one." 

A gallant lad leaped below for the flag. 

Thump— thud — ^grind I 

"Ve're on ag^in! — ^she's a goner now," groaned Sam 
under his breath. 

"Farvel, broders! farvel alle! ve vill meet in Wal- 
halla," yelled the skipper, swinging his sou'wester at 
those forward. 

* "Ohp how I wonder what I should ice 
Over the lofty mountains?" 
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When, lol a monster wave, higher than any yet seen, 
bore down upon the trembling smack, seized it, lifted it 
c»i its titan breast, and hurled it headlong. The vessel 
actually left the water, and flew through the air like a 
flying-fish. When she came down she was safe. She 
was in deeper and smoother water inside the bar. She 
had been hurled sheer over Sable Island Bar, — a thing 
unprecedented in the annals of Gloucester's fishing-fleet. 

When it was realized what had happened, the excited 
men wept and laughed hysterically, embracing one an- 
other in excess of joy. 

"Seems jest like a Sunday-school picnic; don't it, cap'?" 
laughed the mate grimly ; "all hands laughin' an' carryin* 
on to beat de band ; every man tickled to death, an' on 
good terms vid hisself, an' everybody else." 

"Ah, Sam, fortune favors de brave; God is good," 
replied Erik ; " 'tvas your pluck an' de flag-speech dat 
saved us." 

"Yours, you'd better say," answered Sam. "Von't ve 
have a yam to spin v'en ve strikes Fish Town ! Guess de 
boys in at Sandy's an' de Green Dragon'U open deir eyes 
'tvixt drinks v'en I shouts, an' tells 'em v'at de Kickin' 
Heifer's done — de only craft hailin' from Gloucester, or 
any odder port dis side o' kingdom come, dat ever sailed 
into hell, an' out ag'in." 

The crew of the Happuch had hardly recovered from 
the shock which they had experienced in forging a pas- 
sage over the great shoal, when another, and even greater, 
dilemma confronted them. Through the deeper and com- 
paratively smoother water inside the furious maelstrom 
of the bar, they were carefully feeling their way ; when* 
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suddenly, out of the whirling snow-wreaths they beheld, 
or thought they beheld, a vessel. 

" Tis de Flyin' Dutchman, come to ship dis crew o' 
soft Dutchmen," announced Whisky Sam. 

"Shut your limber mug, V'isky," snarled the fat cook, 
to whose loyal Swedish palate his friend's epithet was an 
unsavory morsel. 

" Tis de ghost of our own wessel, I t'inks," observed 
skipper Erik, going below for his glasses. 

"No, no ! 'tis de death-sheep, come to take us aboard," 
exclaimed Manuel, the skipper's old Fayal friend, piously 
crossing himself. 

The captain re-appeared in the companion, glasses and 
megaphone in hand. One glance revealed the mystery. 
There, a cable's length to leeward, a wrecked vessel lay 
at anchor, heavily pitching and rolling, as if about to 
go under. She was dismasted; and the sorry cripple 
tugged painfully at her hawsers, trying to escape the on- 
slaught of the waves. Now and then a sea broke aboard, 
sweeping her decks. 

"She's a Frenchman," said the skipper, his glasses lev- 
eled at the stranger. "Yes, she's a Frenchie, fast enough ; 
b'en blowed over de bar ; same circus ve're in ; both masts 
gone, canwas in ribbons, colors flyin' union down, — only 
dere ain't any union to de ol' rag, — from de stump o' de 
mainmast. Men aboard; dey're flyin' 'round like vild 
mens ; let's see, — one, two, t'ree, four, five, — I makes out 
tvelve, all told." 

"Must ha' lost some," announced Sam. 

"Yes, or some of 'em hurt, p'r'aps," replied Erik, still 
scanning the craft. "She's a derelict ; likely to go down 
any minute; scuppers avash; ve mus' save dose chaps. 
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It's too rough for a dory, I knows ; but it must be done. 
I don't ask anodder to do v'at I vouldn't do myself — 
who'll go vid me ?" 

"Jest batten down your blocxnin' jaw, vill ye, cap'?" 
demanded the mate in his brave, blunt way. "It's de 
skipper's duty to stick to his ship ; an' de mate's to man 
de life-boat You stay here, Erik; I goes in dat dory. 
I've got as many shipmates in hell as any man aboard ; I 
might's veil scorch my ribs to-day as any time." 

Captain Erik jammed the wheel hard down, and let his 
vessel come up into the wind, that she might drift down 
upon the stranger. When within hailing-distance he 
shouted through the megaphone, "Hello, dere; who are 
yous ?" 

"Etoile de la Mer/' was the answer ; "Etoile de la Mer, 
de St, Pierre; quatorse jours en voyage," 

"V'at do dey say, V'isky — ^toil all day? Dat lingo is 
too much for me," asked Erik. 

"Dunno, cap', 'nlcss it's de 'Taller Candles ; four days 
out o' frogs.' Dat's rough on de Johnnie Crapauds, to be- 
on de high seas vidout frogs an' cognac," replied the mate 
quite as much nonplussed as his skipper. "Dese jabberin', 
jumpin' Frenchies an' deir gibberish vas alvays too gen- 
teel grub for my square jaws to tackle. Ask little Joe, 
dere ; little French Joe's a reg'lar floatin' dictionary ; talks 
in six languages, an' svears in sixteen." 

The interpreter is an indispensable functionary, wheth- 
er afloat or ashore. Through little Joe it was learned that 
the crippled vessel was the Etoile de la Mer, of St. Pierre, 
Miquelon; fourteen days out; dismasted, two men lost, 
out of food, and leaking fast. 

The Happuch was allowed to drift down upon the 
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wreck till dangerously near ; then she was sheered off, to 
avert collision. The crew of the Frenchman, maddened 
with hunger, wild at the thought of rescue, rushed fran- 
tically here and there, pushing one another from the rail, 
and gesticulating in a pitiful frenzy. 

"Open up on 'em ag'in, Joe," said the skipper; "ask 
'em how long dey can keep afloat." 

"Commengons" exclaimed Joe. 

The question was asked ; and the answer came : "We 
are sinking — take us off^ quick 1" 

"Bon Deiul mats je suis triste, Monsieur Ereek. Allez, 
alles vous, viteT 

"Lucky ve has little froggy Joe aboard," ejaculated 
Whisky Sam, trying in vain to convert himself into a 
voluble Gascon. "Ve should be stranded vidout some- 
body who could sling deir lingo— 

^Parlez, paries vous Francois; 
Talk all de night, an' all de day.' 

Joe's a trump card every time, a full-blooded sea-cyclo- 
peedy o' cuss vords; talks in six tongues, an' svears in 
sixteen, as I said afore. Hold on dere, Johnnie! Talk 
United States, Mr. Crapaud! our jaws ain't so werry 
limber on dis side o' de pond," he shouted, shaking his 
sledge-hammer fist at the desperate men jabbering, grim- 
acing like champanzees. "Hold on, Johnnie Crapaud! 
ve're comin' I You'll sup vid us to-night. Dere's plenty 
o' icog& an' cognac stowed in our hold. Ve'U have a 
reg'lar, full-blooded, Delmonico, gay Paree lay out; a 
mug-up gilt-edged an' proper, dat'll make de French St. 
Peter's boardin'-houses take a reef in deir vind-bags." 
With that fusillade, the reckless hero leaped into the 
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dory launched astern; Long-sparred Ole, as glum and 
frigid as the Pole, went next; nimble Joe watched his 
chance and followed. He shot through the air like a tor- 
pedo» alighting on Whisky Sam's ample corporosity; 
thereby adding much to that dignitary's depravity and 
discomfiture, to say nothing of his terse and trenchant 
vocabulary. 

From the rescuing vessel to windward, the dory was 
dropped to her distressed sister. Carefully, slowly, the 
warp was paid out till the life-savers were close along- 
side. The excitement was intense. The starving, half- 
frozen creatures from whom reason had well-nigh fled, 
fought like madmen at the rail. 

"Donneg, donnez de manger! donnez a boiref Pitiiz, 
pitiiz de nousl" they shrieked in their agony. 

"O pourquoi ne vous dipechez vous pas, M, le Capi- 
tainef" yelled Joe, beside himself with apprehension. 
Then, extending his wildly swinging arms to those on the 
other vessel, "O venez a moil venez ici, vite! venez abord, 
mes amisf 

After repeated trials lines were passed between the 
craft and a rescue was effected, the dory serving as a 
ferry. The desperate men fought for a chance in the 
cockle-shell. Two, indeed, leaped into the sea, being 
rescued with difficulty. It required lusty cracks over head 
and hands with the oars to beat back the delirious suf- 
ferers, and prevent them from swamping the dory. 

At last, after infinite toil, every man, the wounded 
below as well as those on deck, were safely aboard the 
Happuch; and a hoarse cheer went ringing down the 
gale. There proved to be more men on the wreck than 
the twelve whom the skipper had counted through the 
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glass: four, injured, were found below in their bunks; 
two others had been washed away before she struck the 
bar. She was now a mangled hulk, and was about to sink 
forever beneath the gray yawning waves, this unlucky 
Star of the Sea. She had been dismasted and, like the 
Keren-happuch, carried in over the bar during the storm ; 
her boats were swept away^ and provisions ruined. Once 
inside the bar, anchors were dropped ; and there she lay, 

helpless, her crew starving to death. 

The torture of the helpless men had been excruciating. 
Hunger and cold had driven them mad. When discov- 
ered they were more like demons than human beings. 
For a week each had been allowed but a biscuit and a cup 
of water daily. For three days not a morsel of food or 
fresh water had touched their lips. Another day, and 
the rescuers would have been too late. When the suffer- 
ing men were given food, they growled and bit at one 
another, eating ravenously, like so many jackals. Supper 
over, the Frenchmen were stowed away in the warm 
bunks, and the Happuch was headed for Halifax. 

"Mon Dieu, mais le capitaine Americain; il est un 
grand homme; out, un ires grand homme/' exclaimed the 

wrecked captain, draining a huge bowl of coffee. "Ze 

bon skippaire, has he not saved ze lives of skippaire and 

crew? Has he not saved all frcHn mon pauvre navire, 

L'Etoile de la Merf Quel nom a 't il, et son bon sheep f" 

"Dis wessel is de Keren-happuch out o' Gloucester," 
said Erik when Frenchy Joe had given the tip, grasping 
the bony hand of the gaunt, half-starved creature who 
glared at him like a driveling idiot 

''Yarse, de Kickin' Heifer is de English of it," added 
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Sam. "Tell him in his palaver, Joe; his poor froggy 
vits is addled." 

"Ze Keeking Heefaire, ze Keeking Heefaire," laughed 
the mystified stranger in response to the interpreter's 
explanation. "Nom de Dieu! Mais ze sheep she eez so 
bon nam' — Keeking Heefaire? Voila! eez eet not zat 
ze Heefaire has keeked herself and ze brave crew over 
ze hell-gate into ze vie magnHiquef" 

"Veil, den, Skipperee de Fricasee de Frogeree," replied 
Sam, with the profoundest dancing-school bow, and the 
most execrable French that ever slipped over tongue, 
accompanied by vigorous use of arm and elbow, "I vill 
tell ze Skipperee Johnnie Crapaud of ze Toil All Day; 
dis here wessel's name is all right. She is a Yankee wes- 
sel ; an' de Yankees is de greates' kickers on de footstool ; 
dey kicks deirselves roun' de vorl' v*ile odder nations is 
pryin' deir eyes open," executing by way of illustration 
an astonishing pirouette which ended in the kicking of 
the sou'wester from Yarmouth Pete's bald yet unsaintly 
head. 

"Tres bien, MonsieurT exclaimed the master of the 
Star of the Sea. "Continues, s* il vous plait; continues, 
Je vous prieT 

"An' vould yous like to know de name o' dis vild Wik- 
ing here ?" went on Sam, pointing at Erik. 

"Oui, s" il vous plait/' 

"Veil, den, it's Erik Naaven; he lives to vind'ard o* 
de Nord-pole. Vat, — ye vants my name, too?" 

^'Oui, Monsieur/' 

"Veil, my handle's de best of all ; it's V'isky Sam ; an' I 
lives jest a little higher up on de Pole dan de talleree 
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skipperee does/' draining an imaginary toast to the aston- 
ished guest. 

"Eh, bien; le diahlef replied the Frenchman, with a 
shrug of the shoulder. "Eez eet not zat ze Americaines 
aire ze tres grandes peeples? Mais, nom de Dieu! Je 
ne sais pas que de venir." 

"Veil, Skipper Erik, I'm proud o* yel" said Whisky 
Sam as they stood in for Halifax next morning. "You've 
done something dat no Gloucester skipper, no, nor no 
livin' man, has done afore ye, or ever vill do arter ye." 

"Vat's dat, Sam?" asked the master, relieving his 
faithful mate at the wheel. 

"Done ? V'y, godfry domine ! You've sailed a wessel 
ovr de No'deast Bar o' Sable Island ; an' lived to tell de 
tale." 

"Pshaw! dat's not'in'," answered Erik modestly. 
"Better take de bonnet off your jib an' batten down your 
hatches, you vindy Dutchman. Any fool can do v'at a 
youngster like me has done. Besides, ve ain't de only 
ones," pointing to the rescued men. 

"Skipper, do you vant to know v'at I t'inks?" asked 
the cook, dusting the flour from his ruddy cheeks. 

"Know v'at you t'inks, cookie ?" replied Erik ; "v'y, of 
course ve does. Ve couldn't get on vidout de 'doctor's' 
adwice ; an' as for de cook's contributions, de best of us 
vould starve to death t'ree times a day, if ve vasn't 
lashed to de cook an' his mug-up closet." 

"Veil, I t'inks de man dat named our wessel de Kickin' 
Heifer understood his business. She's a tarrible good 
kicker; for she's kicked herself clear over Sable Island 
Bar, an' back into de Ian' o' de livin' — dat is, if ye can 
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honestly call 8leq>y ol' Hali&x a live place — a t'ing dat 
no odder wiessel ever done^ nor ever vill do/' 

"Yarsc," explained Whisky Sam, putting in a ready 
oar, '^no odder wessel could a vent v'ere she did. But 
dere's a reason for it Tvas her flat bottom dat saved us. 
V'en a up-to-date Burgess boat vid deep keel vould a 
stuck ^t, an' buried herself in de quidcsand, she jest 
bobbed over de bar easy as a net-cork ; an' so kep' us in- 
side our skins." 

''Luff, Sam, luff," said Erik quietly. 

"Feelin's is feelin's ; a man has to spit 'em out, or bust 
Not'in' like it has b'en dreamed of afore," murmured 
Sam, lost in revery. 

"Veil, you needn't feel so big, V'lsky/' replied the skip- 
per mischievously. "Ve had to do it, vedder ve vanted 
to, or not ; an' dat's all dere vas to it." 

"Be it so, skip'," assented the mate, dazed into acqui- 
escence by his captain's overwhelming modesty. "Be it 
so ; v'atever dey calls ye, soft Dutchman, stril, or pirate ; 
v'crever ye hails from, Nord-pole or Sout', ye're a dog, a 
proper-built dog ; an' dere's no goin' behin' V'lsky Sam's 
vord." 

"Right you are, dere," agreed the skipper. "I'm only 
Erik, Erik de soft Dutchman ; no matter on v'at sea I 
floats. An' as for V'isky Sam; v'y, he's de prince o' 
Wikings. He's teached me nawigation, an' fishin', an' 
common sense; he's helped me ride out all de blows. 
V'atever I is, I owes to V'isky Sam." 

A roar of applause met this sally; the blushing Sam 
was compelled to uncover. 

"Stop Erik ; stop spoutin', I says," he blubbered awk- 
wardly ; "skipper, you've started my pumps ! An' you've 
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done it afore. Say, shipmates, slew him 'round onto de 
odder tack. He's givin' me, as usual, vat's due hisself.'' 

"But de best of it is dis, boys," announced Skipper 
Erik, hastening to relieve his friend's discomfiture ; "dat 
ve have saved life, an' earned salwage-money. I can now 
see gantle Norge dead ahead, only a few months avay — 
t'ree cheers for de Star o' de Sea, wessel, skipper, an' 
crew I" 

His men cheered themselves hoarse. 

"Merci, mes cheres amis I Merci, merci, un beaucoup" 
warmly returned the captain, bowing his acknowledg- 
ments. 

"Marsee, marsee, Johnnie CrapaudI parlee United 
States I" shouted Whisky Sam. 

"Le diable, M. le Maitre! Mais voxis etes en cochon 
malade, n'est-ce pas?" laughed the Frenchman. 

There was a volley of Gallic laughter at the kindly 
Norseman's expense. 

"Veil, skip', you've made a bigger haul dis trip, in de 
ol' Kickin' Heifer, dan any man out o' Gloucester ever 
slewed ashore," added the eflFervescent Bergenser when he 
could make himself heard. "Come, now, boys, v'ere are 
ye? Hit her up for Cap'n Erik! T'ree ah' a tiger for 
young Naaven, high-line o' de fleet I" 

The call received a vigorous response. 

It was now the skipper's turn to blush. He was com- 
pelled to stand his trick at compliment-taking. 

"Mange tak, boys! tusin* tak! I t'anks you hearty, 
one an' all," he said softly, bowing low, sou'wester in 
hand. 

The old Keren-happuch, full of antiquity, honor, and 
bilge-water, water-logged and crippled, yet richly freight- 
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edj rounded Chebucto Head and stood proudly up Hali- 
fax harbor with as thankful a band of mariners as ever 
set wave-weary foot upon the restful strand. 



CHAPTER XXII 

"FOR NORGE" 

'^Bid Norway's sons and daughters. 

Great Odin's deathless seed, 
Be of their lineage worthy, 
A brave and godlike breed" 

—Hale. 

LATE in the spring following the Sable Island 
episode, Erik went home to claim his promised 
bride. All the spring, during which he had been 
market-fishing on the Flying Fish, he had been 
full of fun, the life of the boat. Thoughts of his dear 
ones had possessed his soul and kept him singing, much 
to the merriment of the crew, 

"For Norge, kjaempers Fodeland, 
Vi denne Skaal vil tomme."* 

A touching letter from Karen, announcing her mother's 
death, hastened his departure. Now, as never before, he 
was seized with heimweh, to use that wonderfully signifi- 
cant and pathetic word of the Germans, and resolved to 
lose no time in turning homeward. He grieved to think 
that he should never again see good Fru Knutsen's 
cheery face in the doorway, and reproached himself for 
having remained so long away. 

• "To Norway, mother of the brave, 
Wc crown the cup of pleasure. 
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On the Seventeenth of May, the greatest day in the 
calendar of the independent Norseman, to whom liberty 
is life, and life liberty, Erik left Gloucester to take the 
steamer for England. Accompanied by his good "man 
Friday," Whisky Sam, he took the night freight-boat for 
Boston, sleeping on the boxes of iced halibut, in order to 
catch the Cunarder which was to sail at noon next day. 
High-line to the last, he ran to market with a scupper- 
fare of fresh fish. When, finally, he found himself afloat 
and on the open sea, bound for ganUe Narge, his joy knew 
no bounds. 

Erik was unable, however, to take the steamer on which 
he had engaged passage, and to which his baggage had 
been already forwarded. At 11:30 in the morning he 
and Sam swung off a car at the North Ferry, and rushed 
through the gate in hot pursuit of the East Boston boat. 
Alas! they were too late. Retarded by the jostling 
throng, they reached the end of the pier only to find the 
boat half-way out of the slip. Pale with excitement and 
despair Erik turned to his friend. 

"Vat shall I do, Sam r 

"Guess you'll have to svim for it, if you vants to git 
spliced. It's quite a svim across de pond; but it's vort* 
v'ile doin* it ; dat is, for a feller on a errand like yours." 

"I don't care so much for myself. But v'at vill Karen 
t'ink ? I promised to come on dis boat." 

A piercing scream followed by a splash disturbed the 
mournful debate. A lady had fallen from the stem of 
the receding ferry-boat, and was floundering about in the 
creaming waters of the slip like a dying dolphin. The 
horror-stricken spectators stood transfixed, staring stu- 
pidly at the drowning woman. 
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"Guess ve didn't miss de boat for not'in'/' whispered 
Sam. "Now's your chance, Erik. Tvon't hurt dose flat 
fins o' yours to vet *em ag'in ; an' 'tvon't be de fus' time. 
Take a svim, as I adwise. Tain't de gal you're lookin' 
for ; but v'at's de odds ? — calico's calico, east or vest." 

Almost before his shipmate had begun to speak, Erik 
gathered himself, and with a mighty bound leaped far 
out into the slip. Like an otter he swam; now under 
water, now on the surface. 

The crowds surged along the piers on all sides, watch- 
ing with bated breath. "The dear good man ; how brave 
he is," sobbed a gray-haired lady. "But it is too late ; and 
I fear he, too, may be drowned." 

"Ease up on your v'eel, lady ; your sheets is too taut," 
said Sam, lifting his hat. "Don't you fret about dat chap 
down in de dock dere. You can't drown'd him in not'in' 
short o' two hunderd fadom. Hi, dere, Erik I hit her up I 
show us v'at a Wiking can do." 

"Aye, aye, Sam," answered the swimmer, forging his 
way through the boiling, ferry-churned water. A few 
lusty strokes, another dive, and, lunging forward, he 
grasped the struggling victim just as the strong tide 
sucked her under between the slimy, muscle-covered 
spiles. With the trembling, hysterical woman clinging 
to him, Erik swam to a ring-bolt, to which he hung until 
the police-boat came to the rescue. 

"Veil done, my boy ; I'm proud o' ye," said Sam some- 
what later, as he rubbed down his shipmate at the Hano- 
ver street police station. 

"Quite a circus, vasn't it?" replied Erik, helping him- 
self to the various garments generously proffered by the 
patrolmen of the precinct. "I enjoyed de svim enough; 
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but I vas glad to get avay from de crazy crowd. Vat's 
de use o' makin' such a ker-towse over a man's paddlin' 
roun' in a duck-pond?*' 

"Lucky for de gal you got left on de K*narder," ob- 
served Sam. 

"Got left ? I forgot all about her. Has de boat gone ?" 

"Gone? Yes, long ago, youngster. De Utopia ain't 
b'en asleep v'ilst you vas in svimmin'." 

"V'y» see here, V'lsky ; v'at time is it?*' 

"It's arter 12 130 now ; an' she's down abreast de Brew- 
sters by dis time." 

"T'anks to de K'nard Company for runnin' oflF vid my 
baggage ; veddin'-suit, an' all." 

"Yes, shipmate; it's good-bye, diddy-bag!" laughed 
Sam. "But never min'; human lives is vort' more dan 
rags ; dat is, in Boston, Fish Town, an' gamle Norge.*' 

"Say, hold on dere, Sam! Luflf, an' let her come up 
into de vind I I has an idea in my head," exclaimed Erik, 
wrenching himself into a misfit Salem street suit 

''Veil, by de great Odin, dat's encouragin', to say de 
least. Dat's somet'ing a fisherman's brains ain't ballasted 
vid every day. How does she head now, cap' ?" 

"Tell you v'at ve'U do," replied Erik; ve'U take our 
departure from New York, 'stead o' Boston. Ve can do 
it vidout losin' time; fact, I t'inks veil gain time. Ve 
can hit de gilt-edged express at t'ree o'clock, fetch New 
York to-night, an' have our pick o' tramps an' liners ; 
dere's four steamers leaves to-morrow momin' on de 
flood-tide." 

"Long head, Erik ; you're a proper dog. De gilt-edged 
trains is none too good for a fisherman ; specially 'f he's 
beadin' for his sveetheart, like you, you sassy stril*' 
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"Vill you go on vid me, Sam ?*' 

"Sart'in, shipmate. I vants to git ye out 0' my juris- 
diction ; an' de quicker de better. Arter your cuttin' up 
so vid de Boston gals, I should be afraid to trust ye alone 
in New York. I shan't feel easy till I gits ye veil out o' 
de country, vay outside de t'ree-mile limit." 

The new plan was successfully carried out The ship- 
mates caught the ''Bay State Limited," reaching New 
York in the early evening. Erik sailed at sunrise on 
an ocean grayhound, and reached England thirty-six 
hours ahead of his tardy baggage. 

"A good trip to ye, Erik. An* I vishes ye veil o' your 
veddin' ; but as for follerin' in your vake, dat ain't de kin' 
o' fish V'isky Sam's baitin' up for. V'en it comes to petti- 
coats ; v'y, 111 see ye in pargatory fust !" 

"No, but v'y don't ye f oiler my lead?" asked Erik as 
they parted at the steamer's gang-plank. 

"Ah, mate, vould yous git me into a scrape jest 'cause 
ye are ketched on a lee-shore ?" replied Sam, with a wry 
face. 

"Isn't my example a good one ?" 

"Fine as silk, skip'/' nodded the mate, twisting his 
unprepossessing features into the semblance of a i6th 
century gargoyle. 

"Veil, den, v'y don't ye git up steam ?" 

"an't." 

"FoUer me, an' youTl vear di'min's." 

"Git out!" 
'V'ere's de rub?" 
Times is too hard." 

'Nonsense, V'isky I V'ere dere's a vill dere's a vay." 
'Oh, dere's calico enough, as fur's dat goes. Dat's a 
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crop datll never give out ; an' dere's a ncver-failin' crop 
o' fools to go vid it. But de times is hard ; money's tight ; 
fish is skerce." 

"You, a Wiking, talkin' like dat? A stril squealin' — 
dat's no vay to live. Shame on you, square-head !" scold- 
ed Erik good-naturedly. "Do you sense who 'tis backs 
de fisherman, an' gives him his daily bread? Who is it 
dat made de sea, an' keeps it boilin' vid fish like a try-pot 
full o' po'gies? Who but God A'mighty? If de Lord 
fin's de capital, de least ve can do is to meet our partner 
half-vays vid pluck an' push; den de business vill never 
play out." 

"Quite a screed, Erik ; dat's a new vay o* lookin' at our 
callin'. I never t'o't o' goin' in on shares long o' God 
A'mighty. Guess I'll have to chew it over a spelL" 

"Veil, see dat you do, you bold Bergenser" 

"Veil, Erik; en skoal for ganUe Norge, og for de 
Norske PigerT^ shouted Whisky Sam, faithful to the 
last, as the liner warped out of her dock. 

*"tarvel, mm trofaste skibskatnmerat ! farvelf'^ an- 
swered his captain. "Vaer saa snil at hils de gode venner 
paa Gloucester, allesammen, ifra os."* 

^'Hilsen til den gode gantle Meal-Bag T^ * 

^'Tak, V'isky. I hopes I'll find you all at de varf in ol' 
Fish Town, v'en I comes back vid my dorymate." 

"Hope you von't ship any seas, or carry avay anyt'ing. 
Here's vishin' ye smood seas an' leadin' vinds, smashin' 
trips an' gilt-edged markets." 

^ A health to old Norway and to the None ladies. 

' Shipmate. 

*Be so kind as to greet for us all the boys at Gloucester. 

«A nick-name for Norway. 
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'ToA, kjaere skibskammerat/' echoed the skipper, wav- 
ing his hat. 

"Stro' 'long ! see ye in Liverpool !" megaphoned Sam 
through his brawny hands. 

"Tusin* taki farveir responded the vanishing Viking. 

Slowly the majestic liner backed out of the slip, turned 
in the stream, creating a flurry among the small craft, 
and headed for Sandy Hook. Erik's happy voyage was 
begun ; his prow was turned homeward. Looking back 
at the sea of faces on the crowded pier rapidly melting 
into one blurred mass, he caught the flutter of Whisky 
Sam's red bandanna vigorously wig-wagging the felici- 
tations of Gloucester town, and the blessing of brave 
hearts whose lives of hardship, heroism, and sacrifice had 
become so rich a part of his own. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
A VIKING'S WEDDING 



"Lyksalig den Brudgom svinger sin Hat, 
Nu forer han hjem sin dyreste Skat J' 

— A, Munch. 

''The church-belts mellow music. 
Faint-blown across the fjord. 
Shall bear, sweet voice from heaven. 
The blessing of our Lord; 

"And far the songs shall echo 

From countless jocund throats, 

Earth's joy with heofven's blending, 

As homeward glide the boats/' 

—Hale. 

AT the extreme western point of Norway, off 
the mouth of the picturesque Eikefjord, where 
the Scandinavian peninsula^ the forefinger of 
Europe's giant hand, reaches out to hurl its 
gauntlet at the sea, is the unique mountainous island of 
Kinn. A humble fishing colony is Kinn; a wild yet 
happy home, consisting of a meagre string of fishermen's 
huts fringing the shore like so much wreckage, out of 
which, indeed, they are chiefly made. The greater num- 
ber of the houses lie just above tide- water, nestled at the 
foot of a lofty cliflf. So near the shore are many of the 
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dwellings that the good fisher folk are enabled to roll, 
as it were, from bed to boat, or from their homes ashore 
to those afloat. Here and there along the steep slopes 
that gnash at the creaming sea, on ledgy crannies hardly 
affording foot-hold for the goats, perch other tiny dwell- 
ings. 

But the crowning glory of the island, the presiding 
genius of the sea-farers, linking them with heaven, invit- 
ing them to high and holy things, is the little church, 
Syv Sostre Kirke. On the brow of the beetling cliflfs 
around which the screaming gulls and auks are inces- 
santly wheeling, stands the quaint church steadfastly gaz- 
ing over the deep, as if waiting until the sea shall give up 
its dead. Strongly builded of the boulders upcm which 
it stands, bastioned by ragged peaks, it seems a part of 
the cliffs themselves; as, in truth, it has become to the 
pious folk who worship therein. Heedless alike of the 
waves that lash the shore at its feet, and of the fierce 
winds that leap furiously upon it from the mountains, it 
patiently braves the elements and stands unmoved, a 
beacon by day, a light-tower by night. And to mtoy a 
storm-tossed, sin-sick soul has the gilded cross upon the 
sturdy tower proved a pilot, guiding on to the port of 
peace. 

Upon the cliff near the church, cluster a few rude, 
wind-racked buildings, the dwellings of the parish priest 
and others ; the horse-sheds, and a series of little huts in 
which the worshipers from a distance rest over night, or 
find shelter from the storms. 

Beautiful it is in name and mission, this Church of the 
Seven Sisters ; standing as the memorial of seven unfor- 
tunate sisters, and the votive offering of one to Almighty 
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God. While its walls are of stone from the lidiened 
cliffs, the woodwork is chiefly fashioned from the wreck- 
age of the ill-fated ship upon which the sisters perished. 
Her sea-stained, gnarly knees of oak form the beams and 
girders supporting the roof. From the brown belfry a 
sw^et-toned bell sounds daily an anthem for the living, a 
requiem for the dead. Within, depending from an oaken 
beam over the chancel, a full-rigged ship in miniature, 
the model of the vessel the death of which meant the birth 
of the edifice, sails serenely down the Sabbathed years ; 
both the blessing and the bane of many a mariner. 

Once, in the olden time, as the faded records tell, seven 
sisters, the beautiful daughters of a wealthy nobleman, 
were shipwrecked off the coast. As the crippled ship 
that bore them to their doom drifted helplessly toward 
the shore, the sisters, it is said, huddling together upon 
the deck, knelt in prayer ; each piously vowing to build, 
should her life be spared, a church at that point of the 
coast upon which it should please God to cast her. Of 
the seven sisters all perished, save one. To the sorrowing 
survivor's faithfulness the rugged church on Kinn owes 
its existence. Long may the homely sanctuary continue 
its sublime mission. And who shall say that out of this 
offering of a broken heart flows not blessing upon these 
home-loving. God-fearing people? 

It was to this church, the beloved sanctuary of their 
phildhood, that Erik bore his lovely Karen for their bridal. 
The scene of their confirmation, when the boy and girl, 
with many companions, had knelt wide-eyed and awed 
for the blessing of the venerable bishop, it was now to 
witness the crowning event of their lives. 
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The festival of Midsommernat^ that blithest season of 
the Norse year, had begun; when every flower is in 
bloom, every bird in song, and every heart in tune. The 
brave Bryllupsdag^ dawned sweet and clear. From an 
early hour the water was dotted with boats bearing merry 
parties from all parts of the fjord on to the Church of the 
Seven Sisters. Far and wide, putting out from creek 
and inlet and woody cove, the gay craft were seen making 
their way over the broad fjord, the spray flashing from 
a thousand oars, song and laughter echoing from shore 
to shore. More than four-score boats painted the glassy 
waters with gleaming prow and scarlet banner. It was 
as if one of King Harald's old-time fleets, an hundred 
Long Serpents with haughty heads and evil eyes, were 
returning victorious from the bloody fray. 

Up and down the fjord, from this side and that, from 
birch-clad bay and sandy reach, boat after boat put out 
to join the jocund fleet converging upon the great head- 
land. And the little church poised high upcHi its rocky 
eyrie seemed a sentient thing, and to brood fondly upon 
the throbbing hearts below whose joy thrilled all nature 
with their joy. Quip and jest and gay repartee passed 
from boat to boat Snatches of song and rich choruses 
swelled forth, only to be lost along the shelving shores 
where the ragged pines trembled with emotion, and the 
little waves laughed and clapped their happy hands. 

In the van of the flotilla, the cynosure of all eyes, the 
boat of the bride advanced slowly to its holy haven. With 
its curiously carved serpent's-head prow, its flags and 
streamers, it seemed to be some sea-monster disporting 

* Midsumner mAlL 
■ Wcddisc diy. 
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itself, and bearing its offspring shoreward for a frolic. 
The bride herself, fairer than the sweet summer mom 
which had dawned so gloriously for her, sat upon the 
high stem near the brawny styrmand^ surrounded by a 
bevy of pretty maidens who gallantly defended her and 
themselves from the fusillade of fun hurled from the com- 
panioning boats. At her side sat the gray-haired father 
holding her hand. Full of his recent sorrow to which the 
blithe day was but adding another, he gazed tenderly 
upon the lovely child whom he was about to lose. The 
lusty young rowers, bare-headed and bare-armed, rose 
now and then from the thwarts to drain a skoal to the 
bride, or answer some bantering challenge. How hand- 
some they were, these youthful sea-kings of the North ; 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, as straight and supple as their 
mountain-pines. The bloom upon their cheeks glowed 
richly through the sea-tan ; and the sunlight glinted upon 
gleaming teeth and locks of gold. Now they wiped their 
beaded brows, or shook a naming fist at some rival who 
had ventured a too saucy message to the lasses of the 
boat ; now the bronzed throats swelled forth in song, — ^a 
gay chorus that set the waves a-dancing, and all the 
birch-leaves a-shiver : 

"Millom Bakkar og Berg utmed Havei 
Never Normanden fengjet sin Heim, 

Der han sjolv hever Tuftema gravet 
Og set sjolv sine Hus uppaa deim/'^ 

Alone in the bow, having twice actually fiddled himself 

^ Steentnan. 

' " 'Mong the rocks by the North Sea's blue waters 

The proud Norseman his homestead haa found; 
There does he, and his sons, and his dau^ters, 
Qalm allodial right to the ground." 
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overboard^ only to be pulled in amid the shouts and 
screams of the irrepressible throng, perched hunch- 
backed Odde, the fiddler. Mounted upon a high three- 
legged stool he bent low, almost breaking his neck over 
the little black fiddle. No mean musician, but a fiddler of 
high degree, was he, Odde, the pride of Hardanger 
Fjord. The pet of the Vest Kyst, he was beloved by man, 
woman, and child from Stavanger to Trondhjem. His 
services were in constant demand. No function was com- 
plete without him. Many a hard-earned krone had passed 
from homy hands into the huge leathern bag at his side, 
which served at the same time as fiddle-bag, tobacco- 
pouch, and purse. He had literally fiddled himself into a 
fortune. And up in a sunny cranny of the Sogne fjord, 
it was said, he had a fine gaard with many sheep and 
goats. 

Seeming to catch the spirit of the occasion, and to be 
inspired by the sight of another bride whose happiness 
he could never share, he devoted himself with unusual 
ardor to his art. Forward and backward, from side to 
side, he swayed, the gifted cripple. As he shook his 
head the dishevelled, dingy hair fell like a tangled skein 
of hemp over the Hashing, deep-set eyes. The pale face 
was flushed; and the unsightly hump upon the dis- 
torted back seemed to throb with the passion of the 
vibrant wood which controlled him that held it De- 
formed in body, but not in soul, was Odde. And in his 
master-hand that homely instrument became a thing 
divine. Out of the swelling wood, forth from his ex- 
uberant soul, born of heaven, not of earth, there gashed 
a ceaseless stream of song. Like the rushing of a moun- 
tain-torrent was that wondrous stream of music ; now it 
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was as the surf beating on an angry shore, or now as the 
soft south wind among the firs at sunset. As Hailing and 
Spring Dans, and folk-song followed one another, it 
seemed as if all the Nixies and Huldre and merry crea- 
tures of the wood and water-fall had left their caves 
and hiding-places to do honor to the occasion. The 
howling of the wolf, the braying of the ass, the lowing 
of the cow ; the barking of dog, the mewing of cat, the 
bleating of lambs; quacking duck, crowing cock, and 
cackling hen, succeeded one another, till it seemed that 
a menagerie had been let loose from the mysterious depths 
of that magic instrument. 

The enchanted young people clapped their hands and 
shouted, "Long live Odde, king of the violin !" 

"Ah me!" exclaimed a stalwart youth tugging at the 
oar, "Odde is outplaying himself. Surely, he never 
played like that before. He'll earn his fifty kroner to-day ; 
enough to keep him in snuff and braendevin for many a 
week. I wish I could afford to have him play at my 
wedding,'' giving a side-glance at a buxom lass in blue at 
the stem. 

"I've offered him ten goats and two kids to play at my 
bryllup, next Jul," confessed his brown seat-mate. 

"Ah, I would give more than that, you stingy thing," 
declared a blushing pige, trailing her white fingers in the 
water. 

"Pray, what would you give, Gunhild?" flew a volley 
of questions. 

"Oh, I would give myself," sighed she. "I would 
marry Odde, hunch-back, and all. His music is divine. 
And he plays like a prince, — a prince of the violin." 

A peal of laughter greeted this sally. But it was lost 
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on the g^esome-looking fiddler bending in an ecstatic 
trance over his instrument, out of whose rapturous bosom 
swelled the rich strains of a wedding-march. 

The older folk, looking on, sighed and said, "Well, 
well I he plays like a thing accursed. Odde is demon, not 
human." 

On the shore, eagerly waiting to welcome his bride 
and the garrulous flock of guests, stood Erik, attended by 
his family and a few intimates. The good lad had stolen 
a march on his friends, crossing the fjord by starlight, in 
order to be on hand for receiving the first-comers. 

There were Fader and Moder Naaven in their Sunday 
clothes. The fader, smart in long coat and knee-breeches, 
and a high-cut waistcoat of green satin lavishly adorned 
with brass buttons; the moder, good soul, charming in 
her simple gown of soft gray homespun, over the front 
of which fell an ample black silk apron, its many 
folds and creases bespeaking days of idleness in the herb- 
scented chest. Over her shoulders was folded a kerchief 
of a soft white stuff. Above the snowy hair nestled a 
tiny cap of creamy lace with a suggestion of purple rib- 
bon. Quite like a Quaker lady she seemed, her brave 
sweet face beaming with the joy and peace of one 
who lives as unto the Lord. Dear Moder Naaven I 
the presiding genius, she, of the lovely Eikef jord ; wor- 
shipped by every man and woman, chick and child, 
horse, cow, and goat along its peaceful shores. At her 
side was Axel, the younger son. Close by the rosy, 
mischievous twins in pretty white gowtis of dotted mus- 
lin, set off with pink ribbons, were casting sly glances at 
an advancing boat. For these merry sisters, if it must 
be confessed, had sweethearts. And these sweethearts, 
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like those in the fairy tales, were now advancing to 
escort them to church. 

Some bonder who lived hard by had kindly brought 
their ponies, placing them at the disposal of the bridal 
party. One diminutive beast, a gentle, fawn-colored crea- 
ture hardly larger than a sheep, with lustrous eyes and 
bushy foretop, had been especially caparisoned for the 
bride. But the blushing Karen laughingly declared she 
would put the tiny thing in her pocket rather than ride it 
up the mountain. The patient animal was relegated to 
the rear of the column for the use of the elderly folk ; 
where it was mounted in due time by a wrinkled grandaxn 
who, to the merriment of all, vaulted nimbly into the 
saddle with the announcement that she, not Karen, was 
brud, and must, therefore, lead the way to church. 

"Are the good folk all a-bounf* shouted Erik ; "then 
let them fall in line and follow us." 

After much merry remonstrance and frantic gesticula- 
tion, the procession started on its short yet arduous 
journey up the precipitous slopes. Erik and Karen, proud 
and erect, hand in hand, led the way. They were followed 
by the families of bride and groom ; and they, in turn, by 
the various relatives, neighbors, and friends, in the order 
most agreeable to themselves. Odde was given a place of 
honor upon a pony ; but he was too tired after his bril- 
liant efforts during the passage down the fjord to play 
now ; and prudently decided to save his powder for the 
homeward journey and the triumphant wedding-march. 
Though the youths and maidens pressed about the pony's 
side asking for more music, he stoutly resisted all ad- 
vances. Regarding the fiddle tenderly for a moment, he 
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pressed it to his lips, then tucked it carefully away in its 
leathern pouch, saying, with a mischievous glance at the 
girls : "See, girls ! 'tis my dear wife ! the only one I ever 
had, the only one I hope to have. Though she has only 
this old pig-skin bag for her homely bed, I crown her 
with my love ; and her sweet voice fills my heart. She is 
tired now, poor thing, and must go to bed ; she will sing 
the sweeter for resting a bit." 

Amid volley of laughter and snatch of song the pro- 
cession zig-zagged its way up the mountain-side. As the 
festal folk ascended the slopes fragrant with pine and 
spruce and balsam and moss-fed flowers, the pealing bell 
on the height above spurred them on. The happy birds in 
the thickets sang their sweetest carols; now and then a 
timid hare dashed across the path. Here they were 
plunged into the engulfing wildwood, and there brought 
face to face with the sea and the filmy sails gliding like 
phantoms along its azure brim. An owl, awakened from 
its siesta, startled the younger folk with its weird chal- 
lenge. Often their ears tingled to the delicious music of 
the water-falls, the tinkling cattle-bells, or the lur of the 
saeter-pige or gut, seeking the straying herd. 

When, finally, the party emerged from the wood, and 
gained the high plateau, there was the beloved kirke, be- 
decked in flags and evergreens. In the doorway, waiting 
to welcome the loving pair, erect, statuesque, and saintly, 
like the quaintly carved wooden figures within, his arms 
outstretched as if in benediction, stood the good pastor 
himself. Fader Frithjof. 

The ponies having been tethered in the waiting-sheds, 
and the momentous matter of precedence determined, the 
loquacious cavalcade quieted itself for a brief space, and 
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divided, the greater part marching decorously into the 
church. While the guests filed in, Erik and Karen re- 
mained outside upon the porch, chatting with the loved 
friend, Fader Frithjof, who had a smile and kindly greet- 
ing for every one. When, at length, the party was 
seated, and the fiddlers had ceased their diabolical tuning, 
and the omnipresent small boys outside and in the gallery 
had been hounded into silence, the bridal party prefer 
entered, advancing slowly up the central aisle. 

First came the merry fiddlers, twelve in number, play- 
ing a rollicking polka to the very steps of the altar. The 
irrepressible musicians were followed by the venerable 
priest in his most sumptuous robes, whose silvery hair 
shone like an aureole above his saintly head. After Fader 
Frithjof marched the married men in spotless white shirts 
and short blue jackets. Then advanced the proud groom 
in gorgeous raiment. Strikingly handsome was Erik with 
his ribbon-decked cocked hat, glossy trousers, and smart 
jacket hardly deeper than a collar, closely fitting his ath- 
letic figure. His immaculate shirt-front was a mass of 
dangling, tinkling bells of silver filigree. Upon the right 
arm was a dainty kerchief carefully knotted in a bow; and 
to one garter was affixed a silver "luck-mark." 

The bridesmen followed in buckskin breeches and white 
stockings ; and after them the bridesmaids in green, each 
with her glossy flaxen locks disposed in two heavy braids 
set off with particolored ribbons. Green is a lucky color 
in gande Norge, and is, therefore, always affected by 
bridesmaids. Singularly enough, however, it is the color 
that must be worn by those brides who cannot wear the 
crown — a sacred privilege accorded only to virgins. After 
them walked the bride-leaders, married women, Karen's 
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kith and kin, whose gentle office it was to support and en- 
courage the bride. 

Last, came the bride herself. There was a gjeat stir as 
the radiant Karen, a sumptuous June-rose, upon whose 
glowing cheeks the color came and went, appeared in the 
doorway, and with downcast eyes proceeded slowly up 
the aisle. The assembly rose en tnasse to do her honor, 
and remained standing throughout the ceremony. Gamely 
and fair to look upon was she, the loveliest blossom of 
the Vest Kyst, the bloom of the sweet ^a^^^r-clover on 
cheek and lip. Erect and stately, with the bearing of a 
queen, she advanced to meet him before whose ardent 
glances her tremulous lashes drooped. More beautiful 
than the midsummer mom was she. The tranquil beauty 
of that sweet face even the somewhat bizarre costume 
could not cheapen. Her gown was of bombazine, with 
filmy elbow-sleeves. A long white apron rich with drawn- 
work and ribbons covered the front of the blue skirt Lace 
mitts were upon the hands. Over the shoulders, well- 
nigh covering the broidered bodice of garnet velvet, was 
draped a brilliant silken scarf lavishly adorned with silver 
chains, charms, and trinkets in gold and silver filigree. 
She, too, like Erik, wore the love-knot and luck-coin ; to 
lose which was the most calamitous of evils. On her 
stately head was carefully arranged for the first time the 
fine linen wimple of the married women, and above the 
wimple, the triangular hood worn by the unmarried. 
Over all towered the glittering crown of filigree, inlaid 
with jewel and crystals. Yellower than the crown from 
beneath which it escaped, the luxuriant hair billowed 
over her shoulders like a veil of spun gold. 

As Karen drew near the chancel Erik, turning eagerly. 
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took her hand in his and led her to the rail. Over them 
as they knelt in prayer, as if to shield the happy couple 
at that most holy season, the bridesmaids spread a canopy 
of silken shawls and gauzy kerchiefs. Kneeling devoutly 
at the chancel-rail, directly under the miniature ship, that 
most sacred and significant symbol to these sea-loving 
folk, they lifted their souls in silence to the great All- 
loving One. 

Following the opening sentences, they calmly and earn- 
estly responded in turn, "I will," answering the priestly 
interrogations. 

In mute reply to the question : "Who giveth this wom- 
an to be married to this man?" the Miller Knutsen, 
stepping gravely forward, placed the bride's hand in that 
of the groom. 

Then they plighted their troth, the rapturous lovers. 
Softly yet clearly, after the priest, they repeated the sol- 
emn sentences of the betrothal, their fresh, eager voices 
filling the hushed sanctuary : ". • . to have and to 
hold from this day forward, for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to 
cherish, till death us do part . . ." 

Here Erik slipped the ring upon his loved one's finger ; 
while the clergyman offered prayer. At the conclusion of 
the prayer Fader Frithjof, joining their right hands, ex- 
claimed fervently with moistened eye and tremulous voice : 
"Those whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder." 

As these words were uttered, a white dove, hitherto 
unnoticed, left its perch upon a high rafter and circling 
the auditorium three times^ alighted upon the ship, look- 
ing down wonderingly upon the good folk. 
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"Surely, a good omen," the priest added with unction. 
"Ah, dear friends," shaking a warning finger over his 
pious flock, "God's blessing is on this union. He who 
sent His only begotten Son to bless the marriage- feast in 
Cana of Galilee, is present at this feast. His gracious 
spirit is now brooding over us. Yonder peaceful dove is 
the manifestation of his presence." 

After the benediction, the eager groom bent low and 
saluted the blushing bride upon either cheek, whispering : 
''Gud velsigne dig, min kjaere lille koneT * Then, lift- 
ing back her filmy veil that all might behold his beautiful 
prize, he proudly led her from the church, preceded by the 
fiddlers and followed by the festive throng. 

On the porch, the fiddle tucked under his long, lean 
arm, Hunch-back Odde was the first to greet them, bow- 
ing low. "Gratulurer,^ Erik 1 Gratulurer, Karen ! Oh ho, 
Herr Erik 1 it's a pretty posy you've plucked this day. A 
lovely princess you're taking home, proud Viking. But 
she can not sing like my sweetheart; and I would not 
swap brides with you," giving the black fiddle a significant 
tap. 

This unexpected shot created much merriment And 
the old sextcm, beside himself with excitement, seized the 
bell-rope and rang the great bell so violently that the 
belfry shivered like a ship in an ang^ sea; and the 
startled doves, circling high, forsook their swaying cote. 

Thus Karen stood bride to Erik ; and thus Erik wedded 
the fairest bride in all the Firdafylke. 

Congratulations over, the happy party scrambled down 
the steep path, hastening to the waiting boats. It was 

^ "God bless thee, my dear little wifel" 
* Congratulations. 
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for Erik's home, however, not Karen's, that they sailed. 
Because of Fru Knutsen's death there was no one at the 
miller's to preside over the festivities. While good 
Moder Naaven, always happiest when giving pleasure, 
had placed Naaven en fete for the event. 

As the merry-makers took ship for the homeward jour- 
ney, and the scarlet-bannered fleet put out from shore, 
Odde, inspired by the scene he had just witnessed, and 
refreshed by an ample lunch and generous bowls of beer 
and mead, took up his instrument once more. Reinstated 
upon the prow of the bridal boat, he kissed his hand to 
the bride and groom, and bent tenderly over his own little 
sweetheart After a few preliminary scales and catches, 
as if arousing the fiddle to supreme effort, he swept 
gracefully on to the opening chords of Halfdan Kjerulf's 
matchless composition, "Brudefaerden % Hardanger/' 
Having played the openings bars by way of overture, he 
nodded spell-bound to the enraptured throng. Then, 
from the clustering boats, the sweet song broke forth, 
sweeping up the fjord in an ecstasy of sound. 

With the first strains of the wedding-music Erik leaped 
to his feet, flushed with joy, and joined lustily in the 
singing. As the phrase, 

"Lyksalig den Brudgom sznnger sin Hat, 
Nu forer han hjem sin dyreste Skat/'* 

was rendered, unable longer to contain himself, he bowed 
to right and left, hat in hand, and bending low, amid 
deafening cheers, greeted the sweet face upturned to his. 
Royal lovers they, this modem Viking and his beaute- 
ous bride. Supple and strong was the groom, his every 

* "The hat of the bridegroom, how happy it flies; 
For home he is bringing his loveliest prize." 
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movement and pose indicative of health and vigor. Comely 
and sweet was she, this lovely Princess of the North, 
seated upon the flower-decked stem of the brude-baad^ 
her husband at her side proudly steering her home. The 
embodiment of loveliness and purity, she seemed the re- 
incarnation of an old-time princess. Over the smart 
wedding-gown her devoted knight-errant had thrown a 
long scarlet cloak to protect her from the freshening 
breeze. Loosed from the fleecy veil her wavy flaxen hair 
rippled along the brilliant fabric like broidered gold. 
And over all gleamed the marvelous begemmed crown ; a 
precious heirloom that had done duty for more than three 
hundred years, the joy of many maidens, the despair of 
countless others. Many were the admiring glances cast 
upon her during the homeward passage across the fjord. 
And all agreed that never in gamle Norge had been seen 
lovelier bride or sturdier groom. 

The bride-boat was first to reach the shore at Naaven. 
It was a proud moment for Erik when, having assisted 
his bride to disembark, he stood at her side on the curving 
beach that stretched like a golden sickle around the shel- 
tered cove, and welcomed the eager folk flocking for the 
wedding festivities. One by one the joyous craft were 
unloaded and drawn up along shore, till the tawny sands 
were painted blue, red, green, black and brown by the 
clustered boats. In Norway, as throughout Christendom, 
the wedding-day is the event of a lifetime. And among 
the hospitable Norwegian bonder, or peasants, the merry 
BryllupS'fesf rarely ends within a week ; sometimes, in- 
deed, continuing ceaselessly for a fortnight. 

^Bridal boat 

* Wcddinc-fcttival. 
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"Quite an army^ this, Karen/' laughed the young hat- 
band, pointing to the jocund throng, and the stranded 
boats, nose to nose, fringing the cove. 

"It is, it is. Where do they all come from }" was the 
reply, 

"From the North, and the South, and the kingdoms 
three. I think we shall have to surrender before long,'' 
answered Erik. 

"Surrender? Never I" cried the bride, her admiring 
eyes following every movement of the stalwart brudgom 
(bridegroom). "I care not who may approach, Harald 
Haarfager, or Hardy Canute ; I will match my Viking, 
'Erik the Red,' against the world." 

"But, luckily for me and my bonny brud, they are 
friends, not enemies," replied the blissful groom. "And 
so I shall not have to use my battle-axe, nor scuttle ships, 
nor prove my valor to-day." 

And with that they hastened to the house to do the 
honors, and bid all "Velkommen tU Naavenr* 

Moment by moment the throng increased, till every 
stone and tree and building seemed animated. The jocund 
press soon filled dwelling, store-house, and cattle-shed, 
and overflowed upon the lawn, where supper was served. 

And the supper I A veritable feast of the gods is the 
Scandinavian wedding-feast. No mincing, genteel repast 
of ices and macaroons disgraces its whdlesome hospitality. 
Happy the mortals who are bidden to partake of the feast, 
and survive ; for never again do they experience the pangs 
of hunger. There was a boundless supply of food and 
drink ; since in this hospitable countr>' it is considered a 
disgrace to have the refreshments give out. And of 

•••Welcome to Naavenl" 
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liquors ; why, there was enough to ''float a barge/' as the 
old saying runs ; or a fleet of Viking-ships, for that matter. 

Upon the groaning tables within the house and on the 
lawn were viands of every description. Great tankards 
of silver, brass, copper, iron and wood, with pegs ar- 
ranged inside at regular intervals indicating the depth of 
the potations, and capacious drinking-horns with silver 
or copper rims, from which were quaffed the fragrant 
brown mead and ale, invited thirst and hilarious good 
cheer. 

Fish-pudding was first served, followed by huge joints 
of dried meats, — ^beef, lamb, mutton, venison and bear, — 
familiarly known as Spegekjbd. Then great wooden 
bowls of Romerkolle, a kind of curdled milk, were brought 
on, flanked by breads and vegetables of various kinds; 
as Fladbrod, Molja, Lefse, Grod, and Naevergraut Then 
fish, salt, smoked, and pickled, anchovies, and pickled 
lobsters, appeared ; and with these an army of cheeses — 
Mysost, Gammelost, and Pultosi — and sweet cream in 
quaintly carved bowls of birch, spruce and fir. All of 
which dishes were washed down by bumpers of ale, beer, 
mead, and braendevin,^ drawn from buckets and tiner* 
carefully disposed under convenient trees. And many a 
greedy boy and over-indulgent grandsire, having fallen 
helpless to the ground, was carried off to bed before the 
feast was ended. 

Fader Frithjof said his favorite grace, a "Prayer at 
Meat," handed down from the Middle Ages, — 

"Hvo uden Bon til Bordet gaar, 
Og uden Bon igien opstaar, 

^A iKmolar drink. 
* Wooden boxct. 
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H<m sotn Qvaeget er, ag Asenlig, 
Har ingen del i Himmerig."^ 

After which the bride and grocxn, standing at the end 
of a long table on the lawn, opened the f^st by partaking 
of bread and salt and soup; using therefor the bridal- 
spoons, they being twx> quaint spoons connected by a long 
chain, symbolizing the linking of their lives, cleverly 
carved from one piece of wood. 

The bride-cup, poured by the bride herself, eagerly 
quaffed by hopeful maid and jovial swain, went the 
rounds. When the bride-cup had been given due atten- 
tion, Karen took a knife and turned to the colossal wed- 
ding-cake which adorned the centre of the table. Each 
friend having placed a coin upon it, the cake was cut and 
distributed, being washed down by bowl after bowl of 
foaming ale or mead, or the sparkling and all too potent 
braendevifk 

Haldur Haldursen, a handsome young fiddler, Erik's 
old school-chum who dwelt across the fjord, presently 
leaped to his feet vociferously proposing the health of 
bride and groom. 'Ti/ Brudeparrei! En Skcud for Karen 
og Erikt Long life fd (to) Dronning (Queen) Karen 
og (and) Konge (King) ErikT he shouted. His toast 
was greeted with cheers; and all skoals were drained. 
After which, the toasts became general; and song and 
speech were interspersed with the viands. 

The opening dance, conducted by bride and groom, was 
a most important function; for in it they took formal 

^"Who without thanks to the table goes. 
And without thanks avain doth rise. 
Is like the cattle of the field. 
And hath no home beyond the skies." 
*To the bridal pairl A health to Karen and Krikt 
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leave of bachelorhood and maidenhood. Erik, beginning 
with his friend Haldur, danced first with one bachelor 
and then with another, until he had gone the rounds, and 
was lifted upon their shoulders. Borne on brawny arms 
the struggling groom, his guests shrieking with merri* 
ment, was hustled over chairs, stools, tables and chests, 
in and out of windows, and through doorways; all the 
married men, save the two newly made fathers-in-law, 
being in hot pursuit. Maddest of scrambles was this 
merry war between bachelors and benedicts, striving for 
possession of the bridegroom. The married men gal- 
lantly won out, however ; and the captive Erik modestly 
took his place among them, waiting to see his bride dance 
off her crown. Quaintest of all quaint customs, this ; the 
dancing off of the wedding-crown. 

Karen, having been blindfolded, was led forward to a 
position in the centre of the great space between the 
tables. Her girl friends, joining hands, formed a circle 
and danced gaily around her. Biding her time, she made 
a sudden dash and seized one of the rollicking party. 
Lifting the crown from her own head, she led her blush- 
ing prisoner into the centre of the ring; while all the 
players sung: "She'll be married next! Ha, ha, shell 
be married next!" The captive having been released, 
play was resumed; again and again the coveted crown 
changed hands and heads, until all had been duly crowned. 
Finally Karen, bringing her fascinating function to a 
close, mounted a high chair. Held aloft by her compan- 
ions, she toasted every maiden in the company ; wishing 
all the speediest and happiest of weddings. 

After supper and the opening crown-dance, the merry- 
making was indulged in by all. Beneath every tree, and 
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in every building, room, and doorway, the fiddlers — those 
all-important factors of every Norse functicMi, great or 
small — scraped away in friendly rivalry. 

Continuously the festivities went on, — ^the feasting, 
dancing, singing, speech-making, — ^without perceptible 
diminution, until day became night, and night day. Day 
or night, it was all one, since there was little change in 
the light. If a fiddler dropped asleep, another filled the 
gap ; when one set of dancers retired, another was always 
waiting to take its place. The older folk lingered late, 
watching the sport ; retiring reluctantly to join the chil- 
dren long since put to bed. One by one groups of wearied 
dancers and spectators withdrew to snatch a bit of sleep. 
In house and stable and storehouse they disposed them- 
selves, wherever space permitted. Often six, eight, and 
even ten exhausted dancers lay sleeping side by side upon 
the rye-straw or sweet new-mown hay. 

Erik and Karen, meanwhile, calling, nodding, parrying 
merry thrusts, seemed everywhere at once. And dear 
old Moder Naaven, mindful only of the comfort of her 
guests, passed here and there like a ministering angel, her 
sweet face aglow with the joy of the supreme occasion. 

Enthroned upon a barrel of pickled fish, Hunch-back 
Odde had fiddled lustily all the evening, fascinating the 
girls with his weird, masterful music ; till the apprehen- 
sive gammel folk asked that he be put to bed ; declaring 
that he was bewitching their daughters with his black 
arts, and the devilish fiddle. "Out upon thee, Herr Djaev^ 
elen! Fie upon thee, Hunch-back 1 May gammel Grik 
take thee I" they cried. "Be off ! away with thee ; before 
our young people are ruined, and a curse is brought upon 
this happy wedding-feast." Shortly before midnight, 
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however, having emptied too many skoals and imbibed too 
freely of braendcTAn, he fell backward^ helpless. His 
rude throne, going the way of all things earthly, tottered 
beneath him, and he sank ingloriously into a sea of pickled 
fish ; from which, amid a great din, he was rescued drip- 
ping with brine, a silvery herring in either hand. 

About midnight, when the dancers were growing 
weary, and the drowsy fiddlers, overcome by a too ardent 
devotion to music and their cups, had allowed their pre- 
cious instruments to fall into beer-soaked laps, and life- 
less arms no longer drew bow, Erik and Karen made 
ready for flight. Though the night was so far advance3, 
the day had not wholly failed them. Biding their chance, 
they stole out unperceived, and, hastening along the nar- 
row path in the weird, crystal light that was neither dark- 
ness nor daylight, fled through the forest and up the 
mountain to the little hut, or herder's shed, on the wild 
saeter above. As at the betrothal, so at the marriage, they 
betook themselves to the seclusion of the saeter in order 
to share their joy with the mountains and the sea. 

The midnight hour drew on. The purple clouds that 
dappled the glowing sky, turned, first amber, then golden, 
then scarlet. The sun, blood-red, having scarcely said 
good-night, sailed for a brief space along the crystal 
sea-rim, half-submerged, half-afioat, like the blazing 
death-ship of a vanquished Viking. Then, as it leaped 
from its billowy bed, the fleecy cloud-fleets blushed ; the 
sky grew radiant ; a rose-flush tinted the frowning, pine- 
fringed mountains; the chameleon-like waters became 
amber, amethyst, chalcedony. Sea and scar were splashed 
with crimson. The fleeting splendor of eventide melted 
into that of dawn: morning and evening were as one. 
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And the shadowy, sleeping fjord that had hardly closed 
its eyes for the evening nap, now awoke to the tender 
beauty of the new-born day. Thus passed the splendid 
pageant of the midnight-sun, at Midsommernat, Norway's 
sumptuous festal-season. 

At their feet lay the blue fjord supple and sinuous, 
winding like a water-serpent among the wooded slopes 
and sunny stretches of meadow ; with here and there a 
glimpse of red-roofed gaard, or tiny saeter-hus perched 
upon a lofty mountain-pasture. Beyond, as far as eye 
could pierce, tier upon tier loomed the stem peaks and 
glittering glaciers ; a rugged army of battle-scarred Jotuns 
drawn up in martial array. 

Upon these wedded lovers reclining there on the sweet 
grass, drinking in the surpassing beauty poured for them 
in measureless libations as from Thor's mighty drinking- 
horn, — one end of which was in the sea, the other in 
Valhalla,— descended the divine blessing, like a dove, 
thrilling, flooding their wrapt souls. The deep and 
tumultuous joy of the sea, the grandeur of the cloud- 
capped mountains, the peace of the over-brooding heav- 
ens, was theirs. And the glory of heaven itself, the breath 
and being of the Infinite, uplifting, transforming, made 
them part and parcel of the kingdom of love. 

Here, then, in a rude, wind-shaken hut, this sea-king 
and his bride found their Eden. And a pallet of fra- 
grant new-mown hay and clover-blooms furnished forth 
the nuptial couch. As they were about to lie down to 
rest, a lonesome little kid the mother of which had per- 
ished on the cliffs, entered the hut, bleating piteously. 
Karen took the trembling, orphaned creature in her pro- 
tecting arms, pressing it to her bosom. Locked in each 
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other's arms they fell asleep, the grateful waif nestled 
confidingly between them, licking their faces. The pale, 
sun-banished stars kept holy watch. The nodding firs 
whispered their supreme secret to the birches; and the 
tremulous birches told it to the joyful, lapping waves, 
that clapped their hands and laughed with glee. Far 
down the fjord the flood-tide was sweeping in. And the 
bridegroom sea, most ardent lover, leaped to embrace his 
waiting bride, the shore. In the soft light of dawning 
day he decked her gleaming brow with shells and gar- 
lands rare, with many a fond caress murmuring his diur- 
nal nuptial-hymn. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

HOMEWARD BOUND 

"They crossed the lonely oftd hinenting sea: 

Its moaning seemed but singing. 'WUt thou dare' 
He asked her, 'brave the loneliness with mef 
'What loneliness,' she said, 'if thou art there T' " 

— Celia Thaxter, 

AFTER a few golden days in their secluded eyrie- 
eden, the wild saeter, Erik and Karen reluctantly 
concluded their happy exile. Standing erect 
upon the mountain-top, Erik bared his head to 
the sky, and thanked God that he was *udalAiorn ; thanked 
Him, too, for health and strength, for the sweet wife at 
his side, and for the future so rich in purpose and possi- 
bility, that lay before him in the great country across the 
seas. 

Taking the helpless little kid with them, they descended 
the mountain. They reached the valley only to find the 
festivities ended, and nearly all the guests departed. 
Of the gay throng they had left behind, only a handful 
remained. Among the loiterers was a rosy-cheeked youth 
who had lingered in gallant attendance on one of the 
twins. Another was Hunch-back Odde, drowsily tuning 
his fiddle in the doorway ; his affections being now about 
equally divided between fiddle and braendevin. Odde and 
his instrument, since we must tell the truth and shame 

• 

* Free>bonk 
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the devil, were both rather the worse for wear. And he 
soon took himself oflF, the bibulous virtuoso, going up 
the fjord with the last boatful, loudly sounding the praises 
of bride and groom, 

Naaven had resumed its wonted quiet. To them, about 
to leave it forever, the dear home with its hallowed asso- 
ciations, seemed more precious than ever. How beautiful 
it all was, — the humble cottage, the tiny cove, the meadow, 
the forest, the verdant flower-breathed saeter, their group 
of steadfast friends, the snow-capped mountains. The 
parting was painful. It was most distressing to observe 
the suppressed sorrow in the faces of their dear ones, — 
the unbidden tears, the faltering accents. Two or three 
times during that last sacred day paa Naaven, witnessing 
the grief about them, they were on the point of breaking 
down and abandoning their voyage, for the time at least 
But were not their faces set westward ? And were they 
not Vikings ? It ill-becomes any man, least of all a Norse- 
man, to turn the prow homeward, having once set sail. 

Having confided their trembling pet, the tiny kid, to 
Moder Naaven's tender care, and, blind with scalding 
tears, embraced and kissed the beloved ones over and over 
again, they leaped into the boat in which the young brother 
Axel was to take them to Floro to meet the steamer for 
Bergen. Standing hand in hand in the stem of the swiftly 
moving boat, they gazed fondly upon the receding shore. 
All that was dearest lay before them ; the low gray house, 
the stabur, the cattle-sheds, the loved ones waving from 
the landing-place, — ^best of all, Moder Naaven on a high 
boulder, the bleating kid in her arms. As their boat sped 
onward down the fjord, smaller and smaller grew the 
forms of their loved ones ; fainter and fainter became the 
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familiar objects of the landscape that was all the wxirld 
to them. When at length all was lost in distance, Erik, 
smiling bravely through his tears, kissed his bride upon 
cheek and brow, and assisted her to a seat Looking 
backward once more, he murmured softly, as one at 
prayer, "Farvel, kjaere Naaven, happy home — God's 
peace be thine I Guds Fred og God-Afien. Farvel, dear 
ones, allesammenl Farvel, Mother Naaven, sweetest of 
mothers 1" 

Within a fortnight after leaving Naaven, Erik and 
Karen were in their new-world home. Crossing the 
North Sea, they were taken in hand by- the omnipotent 
customs and transportation officials at Hull, and, with 
their fellow-passengers, bundled across England like so 
much merchandise. Kicked and cuffed like mongrel pups, 
scolded, sworn at, soundly berated as ignorant Dutchmen ; 
steamed, fumigated, disinfected, vaccinated, and half-dead 
with starvation and fatigue, they reached Liverpool. Here 
they connected with a cattle-boat which landed them at 
Boston one fine morning, full of joy at finding themselves 
in the great Republic of Free Hearts. Having pointed 
out the noble shaft on Bunker's Hill, aiid visited the 
memorial to Leif Eriksson on the Back Bay, this new- 
world Viking, this proud American the ink on whose first 
naturalization papers was hardly dry, hurried his bride to 
the Gloucester boat 

On the old steamer familiarly known as "the Qty," 
Erik was quite at home, being hand and glove with of- 
ficers and crew. Two of the deck-hands were old ship- 
mates ; the pilot and engineer were with him in the Master 
Mariners, and the Workmen; while the purser and be 
had joined the "Knights of Cordova" on the same auspi- 
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C20U9 mght, and taken the ''Holy Grail'' deg^ree togeth^. 
Natttrally enough there was a stir on board when it was 
known that Captain Naaven had returned. As Erik and 
his bride passed up the gang-plank the crew rushed to 
the rail to extend congratulations. The somewhat em- 
barrassed couple were tendered an informal reception in 
the ladies' cabin. And even "Uncle Jared," the fireman, 
an ex-Georges-man and old salt-tripper, came up black 
and oily from the engine-room to see "what kin* of a 
feesh Cap'n Ereek had ketched dis treep." 

The run down the North Shore was a continuous ova- 
tion. There was tooting and whistling and dipping of 
colors from the Graves to Ten Pound Island. The cap- 
tain gallantly ordered up all the bunting in honor of the 
bridal party. The steamer, wallowing lazily through the 
smooth summer sea like a sleepy whale, was as dignified 
and resplendent when she made port as the fiag-ship of a 
flying squadron. 

As she passed between the Reef of Norman's Woe and 
Eastern Point, and stood slowly up the harbor, feeling 
her cautious way through the large fleet of becalmed 
seiners, haddockers, and shore-boats, the surpassing 
beauty of the scene appealed to the wave-weary wander- 
ers. In the distance at the head of the harbor, aglow iii 
the early sunset light, the fair city beckoned them on^ 
On either side the bold headlands reached forth like 
strong, protecting arms, to welcome them. A sweet-toned 
bell on the far hillside sounded the angelus; while the 
lambent evening star shone out of the crimson west to 
bestow heaven's benizon. Behind, all unheeded for the 
present* the hungry breakers licked the black ledges with 
foMntng S&ngs ; and the sea witb hmr'mg ttnftst 8cA>led 
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its unfathotned sorrow. From its lonely anchorage the 
whistling-buoy — ^the only discordant note in the peaceful 
scene — ^uttered its hoarse cry of warning. 

When the steamer had rounded Norman's Woe and 
proceeded carefully up the harbor under two bells, the 
water front was found to be en fete. The news of Erik's 
arrival had been wired by a shipmate at T. Wharf. The 
hard-working, matter-of-fact old town seemed to rejoice 
in the new joy that had breasted the mighty sea and come 
to cast anchor within its too pathetic precincts. The 
Master Mariners had been on the alert From mast and 
spar, window and roof, flag, burgee, and pennant burned 
against the blue sky, through which a vast cloud-fleet, its 
filmy sails shot with gold, crimson, emerald, fared se- 
renely into the sunset-land. The Polar Bear's new vessel, 
the Nord Kap, which chanced to be in port, was lying at 
her berth at the Halibut Company's wharf, taking out a 
trip of fish. In the rigging her skipper had hung the 
Norwegian flag ; a graceful attention on the part of the 
old sea-dog ; a courtesy, indeed, worthy of a king ; and of 
his friend, the grateful young sea-king who now received 
it. And the watchman at the U. S. Fish Hatchery on 
Ten Pound Island, with a happy inspiration, for which, 
doubtless, his life-long association with fish was respon- 
sible, displayed his colors union down, greatly to the de- 
light of the crowds on the Steamboat Wharf and the 
Ferry Landing. 

Erik was overjoyed at reaching the home of his adop- 
tion. There it lay before him, the briny, bustling fishing- 
port, gazing seaward from its rugged hills. The sturdy 
old Fishwife Gloucester, so to speak, with, haggard, trou- 
bled face, and one foot on the land, the other in the sea. 
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was very dear to him. It had grown to be more to him 
than any other spot in the world, save only the place of 
his birth, Naaven and gamle Norge. His eyes grew 
misty as he beheld the brown hills, the frieze of dwellings 
notched by tapering spires, the massive blocks and ware- 
houses, the hospitable, inviting hotels, the black wharves, 
and, best of all — ^the town's crowning glory — ^the vast 
forest of masts, spar on spar, ranging this way and that 
in delightful perspective, that makes her what she is to- 
day ; the most picturesque and unique of the new-world's 
ports — ^the ever beautiful, even fascinating City of Spars. 

"Look, Karen ! look, bonny dorymate I" he cried eager- 
ly in the fascinating yet difficult tongue which he had 
been teaching his bride while en voyage, "See, dear I 
Look at de buildings, de v'arves, an', best, de good ships — 
our new home. Is it not fine ? I must tell my little dory- 
mate v'at our good frien', V'isky Sam, says o' de place. 
'Or Fish Town,' says Sam, 'is de properest port in de 
vorl'. De harbor is full o' ships ; de ships is full o' men ; 
an' de men is full o' rum.' Now I ain't goin' to dispute 
V'isky's vord; he may be right, an' he may be vrong. 
Gloucester is Gloucester: dere's no odder comer o* de 
globe like her. Dere she stands, half-ashore, half-afloat; 
she can .speak for herself." 

A welcome sound interrupted his eulogy. 

"Velkommen hjem, Erikl Velkommen hjemr called 
out a well-known voice above the chorus of cheers, as 
"the City" slowed up and was warped into her berth. 

"Dere's V'isky now ; V'isky Sam, my fait'ful frien' an' 
skibskammerat'^ said Erik. "He's alvays de last to say 
farvel, an' de first to shout velkommen; 'tvas him dat 
yeHed." 
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'T'reecbeers for Cap'n Naayen I" cusit a fieoond voUey, 
as Erik a&d Karen, Uuahing furiouslyy apficared at tlic 
rail bowing their thanks. The steamer's crew and crowd 
went daft ; and the throngs on the Steamboat Wharf and 
the adjoining piers took up the cry. The ringing cheers 
echoed from wharf to wharf, and swept the harbor like a 
tidal wave, from Half Moon Beadi to Smoky Point 

"Here comes Erik all vinged out," shouted Whisky 
Sam; "dorymate at his side; kites Ayia\ an' everything 
taut" 

"Dere dey are, dear! Look, Karen, lookl — our good 
friends," whispered Erik, beside himself with emotion, 
pointing down at the sea of faces on the pier. "Dere's 
V'isky an' de Polar Bear, Mpder Cary vid de Ancient 
Mariner in tow, Oscar an' Olaf, Knut an' Karl, Manuel, 
Danny, Yarmouth Pete, an' de Spider. Dere's de crew 
o' my last wessel, de Flyin' Fish ; dere's Rosa an' Orpha, 
too; yes, an' dere's de minister of our little church, de 
Gate o' Glory." 

They emerged from the tumultuous crowd somewbajt 
the worse for wear, with aching hands and clothing awry. 

''Dis is vorse dan de Fair at Stavanger," protested the 
struggling husband to his breathless wife ; "I didn't s'pose 
gittin' married vas sudi a painful t'ing." 

They were promptly rescued irom the boisterous 
throng, how.ever, by compassionate friends. Assisted by 
the strapping lads of the Flying Fish, they, with Rosa 
^lul Orpha, and the others, picked their way through the 
vwze of hacks, barges, express wagons, baggage van^ 
fkayCb jiggers, and hucksters' .carts; were pushed into 
carriages, and driven to the little home on Sea-Brees^ 
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Heights, which Erik had prudently selected and furnished 
before his departure. 

Crowded into five cabs, the party gaily climbed the 
long, flinty hill. When Erik and Karen alighted at the 
door of their new home on the crest of the noble, oak- 
crowned hill, there stood the pastor of the Gate o' Glory 
church, the Rev. Jasper Goldheart, who with his wife, 
and a score of others, had preceded them, waiting to bid 
them welcome. 

''How does thee do, dear sister Karen?" exclaimed 
Rosa and Orpha in a breath, hastening up to greet and 
kiss the bride as she stepped from the carriage. "Wel- 
come to America! And welccMne, also, to this Norse- 
man's Nest, the bravest home in all Yankee-land I" 

"Tak, mange tak/' replied Karen, returning the salute ; 
while the gallant groom, nothing loath, followed suit. 

"Vat does all dis mean?" cried the Viking. "Here's 
my house full o' pirates \" 

"It's a surprise party," said one. 

"No, a house-warmin' ; a reg'lar down East house- 
warmin'," explained an Eastport friend. 

"No, no, Erik; ve'U tell ye v'at's de trouble. It's a 
veddin'-party," insisted the imperturbable Whisky Sam. 
"Yes, it's a veddin'-party — hilsen til Brudeparret! Ve 
t'o't as how dey'd forgot how to marry over dere in gamle 
Norge. So ve've come to look over your clearance papers, 
Cap' ; an' to have de knot tied over ag'in^ if 'tvan't done 
right afore. An*, v'at's more, ve've fetched de sky-pilot 
along vid us, to do de splicin' Yankee-fashion." 

A roar of approval greeted this pronunciomento. And. 
as the party entered the house, a group of Vikings 
shouted: ''Hilsen til Bryllupsdagent (the wedding-day.) 
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HUseH til den Meal-Bag! Hilsen til gamle Norge, og de 
Norske Pigert" 

Within, ^11 was trig and shipshape. All that ready 
hands could do and loving hearts devise had been done. 
The pretty cottage, newly painted, papered, and furnished, 
was like a fishing-schooner ready for her trial trip. In 
the small, square hallway, less roomy than a ship's galley, 
a red lamp burned cheerily, like a harbor-light. Oh the 
wall over it, in burned work on a panel of holly, was the 
name of the home, which, like those who were to dwell 
therein, had been transported over seas — 



Den Norske Rede. 



In the dining-room the supper table was already spread. 
In the centre of the snowy cloth a floral Viking-ship made 
the air heavy with the richness of its exquisite cargo. 
Upon the wall over the sideboard, some Viking hand 
had painted the appropriate motto : "Spise hjaertelig og 
give Skibet en gode Navn/'* 

In the modest drawing-room, restful and cozy with 
its open fire-place and dainty white curtains, were several 
interesting objects which had mysteriously gained admis- 
sion during the master's absence. In one corner was a 
Morris chair inscribed, "To Capt. Naaven, from the boys 
of the Flying Fish/' Near this was a rocker in Wakefield 
rattan, with a card addressed thus : "Mrs. Naaven, from 
the ladies of the Gate o' Glory Sunday School." On the 
narrow shelf over the fire-place, a mantel clock, placed 

* "Eat hearty, and give the ship a good name/' 
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there by the Master Mariners with a card bearing the 
words, "Shipped for the Trip," ticked off the minutes 
for the radiant couple for whom time passed on golden 
wing. On the centre-table rested a mammoth Bible, as 
heavy and cumbersome as a cheese, as one of the company 
remarked, the gift of Rosa and Orpha. 

When the pastor had invoked the divine blessing, the 
good wife started a hymn in her rich contralto, in which 
all joined ; and supper was served. Erik entertained the 
company lingering late at table, with Norse folk-songs 
and wild tales of the Viking-land. At the close of the 
feast he, too, offered prayer, standing erect at the head of 
the table. 

At the end of the evening's festivites he gave his favor- 
ite song, "Over de Hoie Fjelde/' He sang a:^ one in- 
spired, the tears streaming over his uptuiiied cheeks, his 
giant frame trembling with emotion. With all the power 
of his being he threw himself into the singing ; his strong, 
vibrant voice rising and falling with dramatic effect. 
Never had Erik rendered it more grandly, the friends 
agreed, little dreaming that it was his swan-song. 

It was long past midnight when the happy ccMnpany 
left the snug brown nest under the trees, and laughed 
itself down the steep, flint-paved hilL 

Superb was the night, and glorious were the neighborly 
stars. Tenderly the great constellations, like heavenward- 
guiding lamps, beamed upon the glowing hearts in den 
Norske Rede on the great sea-girt hill, that happiest of 
homes, from which streamed a radiance matching their 
own. 

Erik and Karen stood in the doorway gaily responding 
to the kindly compliments of the speeding guests. When 
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the last friend had departed, the fond husband, turning, 
caught his bride in his arms and whispered/-^ 

"One day I know I shall vander afar 
Over de lofty mountains I 

Lord, my God, is dy door ajar ? 

Good is dy hcmie v'ere de blessed are ; 
Keep it, dough, closed av'ile longer. 
Till my deep longing grows stronger/* 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE LAST TRIP 

''A shipwrecked sailor 
Buried on this coast 
Bids you set sail. 

'*Full many a gallant 
Ship when we were lost 
Weathered the gale.*' 

— Ancient Greek Inscription. 

TIME fled in swiftest flight. To the blissful pair 
nested under the oaks, the days and hours were 
all too brief. Old friends were constant: new 
friends proved kind. Den Norske Rede was the 
scene of many a happy gathering. Before the turtle- 
doves knew it, almost, summer was dead. The blighted 
foliage in the grove hard by, its carpet of withered, parti- 
colored leaves, and the long, chilly nights, betokened the 
approach of winter. 

During the fall and early winter Erik turned ''shacker,'' 
for his wife's sake, and contented himself with shore- 
fishing, running for market every week. He remained 
ashore for the holidays, tock his wife to the church 
Christmas-tree, and to the various merry parties given 
by their widening circle of friends. The Christmas-Sun- 
day service was a feast for their exulting souls. Erik 
bad the sweet privilege of taking Karen to the Gate o' 

327. 
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Glory watch-meeting; wliere together they covenanted 
with their heavenly Father, and lifted their souls anew 
unto Him in the precious season of consecration. As 
they joined in the Love Feast, and partook of the sacred 
elements, the morsel of bread and the cup of cold water, 
holy, being offered and received in the Lord's name, it 
seemed to them, as to all the devout souls present, that 
the humble, holly-trimmed vestry was a holy place: and 
that their paintless, bell-less, debt-damned sanctuary was 
but the entrance to the kingdom of God, the "Gate o' 
Glory" in fact, as well as in name ; as, indeed^ it was. 

But Erik was not content with shacking. He wanted 
no squid- jig, small-fry, shallow- water trips. He fretted 
and chafed under the restraint of market-fishing. His 
restless spirit demanded a calling worthy of it. The 
Viking in him would not be downed. He longed for blue 
water and the open seas. "Any fool can go to Georges,'* 
quoth he; "shacking is good enough for Blue Noses or 
Yankees, but it takes a man to snub a halibut" For him, 
a Viking, nothing would suffice but that most daring and 
hazardous of callings, halibut-fishing. Only men put to 
sea: the land is for the lubber and coward. To follow 
fishing in any of its branches requires pluck; and the 
halibut-catcher is especially well-ballasted with that com- 
modity. To fish for a living calls for nerve of the sterling 
sort. To call a man a fresh-halibuter is, on Cape Ann at 
least, to bestow compliment. To the native, "fresh-hali- 
but-catcher" and "hero" are synonyms. 

Soon after the holidays Erik had a chance to gratify 
his ambition by resuming his old calling. It chanced 
that his last vessel, the Flying Fish, had been injured cmi 
a recent trip. The skipper to whom he had entrusted her. 
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though a careful man, had grounded her on Dog Bar 
while working up the harbor in a blinding snowstorm. 
Before her repairs were effected, however, the wished-for 
opportunity came. 

Early in the year the Polar Bear, his wife being ill, 
wished to "lay off" a trip, and asked Erik to take a vessel 
of his, the Arethusa. It was a pleasure to accommodate 
an old friend, but hard to part with his brave little dory* 
mate, as he loved to call her. But he laid the matter 
honestly before her; and the dor3anate proved herself 
worthy of him. She was as brave as he. Aye, braver, a 
thousand-fold I Is it not always harder to stay than to 
go? Is not slow torture more cruel than instant death? 
The noble Karen, knowing all, foreseeing all, accepting 
all, yielded her paling cheek to his, and smiling, bade 
him go. 

"Vel, kjaere Karen brud'** Erik whispered hoarsely, 
when the supreme moment came, gently releasing himself 
from her passionate clasp, ''I must sail de seas ; I must 
be a Wiking ; God vills it. Never vill I strike sail ; never 
vill I steer shorevard for fear of de blows. I vill conquer 
de sea,— 

'Forth vill I ! forth ! Oh far, far avay. 
Over de lofty mountains I 
I vill be crushed an' consumed if I stay ; 
Courage tow'rs up an' seeks de vay," 
Let it its flight now be takin'. 
Not on dis rock-vall be breakin' !' " 

and so, with her last agonized kiss upon cheek and lip 
burning to his very soul, he turned and left her, rushing 
down the hill as one in a trance. 

• WcU, dear bride Karca. 
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Late in the afternoon of a mid-February day the Ar^ 
thusa sailed for "Quereau" on a fresh-halibut trip. Her 
new skipper, retaining some of the Polar Bear's crew, 
had taken others, various chums and shipmates, to make 
up the complement of eighteen men. "As likely a gang/' 
said a keen-eyed lumper who helped them cast off, "as 
ever hauled a trawl or snubbed a halibut" Besides the 
young skipper, already favorably known ahiong the great 
fishing-establishments, there were Whisky Sam, his Mus 
Achates, Jtunbo the cook, Yarmouth Pete, Long Knut, 
Askel the Fiddler, Concertina Joe, Blue Nose Bob, the 
Spider, Klondike Karl,, the Juke, Bat the Halibut-killer, 
Tim the Turk, One-eyed Jim, Flat-nosed Dirk, and others. 

It was a sumptuous day, the wedding of summer and 
winter. The air was soft and balmy, the heavens were 
dappled with fleecy clouds. The sea was like glass ; and 
the little hartxM'-waves clapped their baby-hands in glee. 
The treacherous sea, seductive S3rren that she is, lured 
them on with her sweetest smiles. All unconscious of 
evil, heeding not, fearing not, the mariners, chaffing gaily,, 
sailed to their doom. 

Looking back, as the vessel stood down the harbor, 
Erik saw his little home far behind under the oaks that 
fringed the great hill. The western window was ablaze 
with sunset-light He started, fancying that he saw the 
flutter of something white in the doorway. But no^ it 
was only the mist in his eyes. Another, though he knew 
it not, stood at his side and held the wheel with him. 
Cheerily his voice rang out as he jammed the wheel hard 
down and stood off shore; and in the pauses between 
orders, he caught himself singing snatches of the old song 
that from boyhood had haunted him night and day^*- 
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''One day I know I shall vander a^ar 
Over de lofty mountains 1 
Lord, my God^ is dy door ajar? — " 

From her eyrie under the sheltering trees whispering 
sweet messages of sympathy, Karen pressed a pale face 
against the window to catch the last glint of the sun- 
kissed sails as the Arethusa rounded Eastern Point As 
she lay down in her lonely cot that night, full of the 
rapture of approaching motherhood, ^e grudg^gly told 
oS the weeks and days that must elapse before the little 
one should lie upon her breast, and trembled with ecstacy 
as she thought of the hour, yet far away, in which she 
might proudly place the babe in her fond husband's arms. 
Sobbing, now with delight, now with a vague, insistent 
fear, she fell asleep, with Erik's name upon her lips. 

The Arethusa never came back. She was spoken the 
second day out by the Old Crow running home ; and a 
few days later on the grounds by the "Me'n* Her," as the 
She and I was popularly known, and the Howling Hoo- 
doo. After that, she was never heard from. Four weeks, 
the time for which she was provisioned, quickly passed ; 
then five, six, seven. Two months, three months, sped : 
hope was abandoned. And the owners of the vessel re- 
luctantly published the crew-list for the agonized watchers 
to wail over. 

The early Norse saying : ''He who treads the deck of 
a ship lives in an open grave, builds his coffin of her 
timbers, and says farewell to life," proved to be only too 
true in this instance, as in so many others. 

To Erik and his dauntless mates the Arethusa was a 
cbarnel*ship. Vikings in death, as in life, they launched 
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them in their proud death^ship^ like their godlike fore- 
fathers; and stem, erect, impassive, kingly, all sail set 
and colors flying, the battle-cry upon their scornful lips, 
yielded themselves to the elements. 

Out there somewhere in the gray, impenetrable waste, 
burled here and there in the clutch of the tempest, the 
good ship met her fate. Drawn down, down, down into 
the sucking, seething maelstrom-waters by a thousand 
shrieking fiends, brave spirits passed ; sweeping out of the 
storm and stress of earth-life, on into the fathomless peace 
of eternity. 

Bom of Nature's travailing, storm-wind's shriek and 
surge's crash, arose the lethean requiem of the wave. The 
kindly, restful, all engulfing sea, mightiest of the mighty, 
master of all things, apostle of peace and power, forerun- 
ner of eternity, chanted for them its grandest symphony. 



